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MY DEAR LORD, * 


0 } 


to dedicate the ſecond vo- 
lume of my Travels to you, I told 
you with ſincerity (for I never ſtoop 
to flatter) that if I knew any man, 
whoſe character would confer more 


honour on the dedication than yours, 


I had applied to him. Many indeed 


have travelled as much as you, but | 


few to ſuch advantage, This truth 
is ſo generally known, that your in- 
formation is become proverbial. 


HEN I; aſked your Ne inden 


I feel myſclk particularly flattered 
by your friendſhip, becauſe I revere 
A your 


[vi J 
your virial and how ca 1 be other - 
wiſe than flattered, when i in addition 
to it I find you poſſeſſed of thoſe. 
qualities that are ſo ſeldom united 
in the ſame perſon---the manners of 


a gentleman, and the converſatiof of 
a ſcholar 1 = 


*{igf8 


to, 
2M remain, guts 


| Your maſt obliged, 


and fail Suat, * 
4 [4 


; : } 
8 * * 4 
E » 157 " Rl 
3 * 


London, Nov. 5, 1792. 
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SWITZERLAND, 
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LETTER XXIII. 


eee March 2, 1788. 


ſee, ads not admire, the nien 
1 of Meſſina, either in a pictureſque, 
or in a commercial point of view, is im- 
poſſible. It was formerly the chief empo- 
rium of the Mediterranean, and often the 
rendezvous of the cruſade fleets on their 
voyages to Paleſtine. Before it a long and 
narrow ſtrip of land bends like a ſcythe, 
and forms one of the nobleſt ports in 
Europe; ſo deep, that ſhips of the largeſt 
Yor Ih. B | burden 


burden can lie cloſe to the wharfs, and fo 
land-locked, that the rudeſt tempeſt can 
ſcarce diſturb it. The entrance is indeed 
dangerous, but more, I believe, from the 
currents and eddies of the Faro or Straits, 
than from any internal cauſe. Prior to the 
earthquake of 1783, the appearance of the 
city from the water was one of thoſe rich 
ſcenes, which nothing leſs than apathy 
could regard with indifference. It is now 
a moſt deplorable picture of deſolation. On 
the town-ſide of the port was an uniform 
range of houſes, Which reminds me of the 
creſcent at Bath ; their fronts being ſtill 
extant, and grand even in ruin. The con- 
cuſſion was not ſo violent at Meſſina, as ak 
| Oppido, yet not a building eſcaped it. We 
have been told by many, who were preſent 
at this tremendous ſpectacle, that on the 
6th of February the ground rolled like the 
fea, but in various directions: that at one 
time it would ſwell to a conſiderable height, 
and again fink into a deep abyſs, frequently 
. yawning, and cloſing itſelf upon the 
eee people. As tha: frames of the 
$219 7 _ houſes 
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houſes ſtood when the roofs fell in, thoſe 
of the inhabitants, who took refuge in their 
windows and chimneys, were ſaved; but 
their ſenſations, during ſuch an interval of 

. ſuſpenſe, muſt have been more terrible 
than the death they avoided. What a 
ſcene of diſtreſs! what ſevere warning for. 
the remnant of the citizens to abandon 
their faithleſs ſoil, which is almoſt in a 
continual ſtate of convulſion ! but in vain ; 
they are rebuilding the city, and reſide in 
barracks without the walls, until their 
houſes be fit to receive them. This is the 
ſtrongeſt inſtance of infatuation I ever 
knew—an unwarrantable partiality for their 
native ſpot ; becauſe, were they to ſettle 
in any other part of Sicily, they would be 
ſeldom; ſubje& to misfortunes of this na- 
ture. Hence I am induced to believe, that 
there is an immenſe ſubterraneous cavity, 
which extends from Mount Ætna to the 
Calabrias, perhaps to Veſuvius, and that 
theſe frequent concuſſions are occaſioned 
by the exploſion of the volcanic matter it 
contains, But this is an hypotheſis, the 
B 2 ole 
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ae ſupport of which reſts on the fre- 
quency and unchangeable' direction of the 
ſhocks. 


The antiquity of Me na is of ſo carly 
date, that its origin is loſt in fable. In the 
ſixth book of Thucydides, we find it men- 
tioned among the Greek cities of Sicily; 
as alſo in Strabo and Pauſanias. It was 
firſt called Zancle, from the reſemblance. 

of the land that forms its port, to a ſcythe; 
—the name of which, in the old Sicilian 
language, was Zanclos, and thence intro- 
duced into the Greek 'by Callimachus. 
Anaxilus, king of the Rhegians, got poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, and changed its name to 
Meſſina. About 140 years after his time, 
it was treacherouſly ſeized by the Mamer- 
tines, — a barbarous horde of wandering 
Campanians, or, as ſome ſay, of Samians, 
expelled from their country by order of the 
Oracle of Apollo, and hofpitably received 
by the Meſſenians. ; They called it Ma- 
mertina, and the wine Mamertinum ; the 
former name was ſoon dropped, but the 
latter 
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latter continued many ages, and was ſo 
excellent, that Pliny mentions it as the 
fourth wine ſerved at the banquet of Cæſar, 
when he entered on his third conſulſhip. 
The others were the Falernian, the Chian, 
and the Leſbian—1, with I could ſend you a 
pipe of each.— The ſeizure of Meſſina by 
the Mamertines gave riſe to the firſt Punic 
war. It was then that the citizens became 
ſubject to the Roman people, whom they 
ſer ved with ſuch fidelity, that the Senate 
beſtowed upon them ſingular privileges and 
immunities. They are alſo remarkable in 
hiſtory for having taken the lead of the | 
Sicilian cities, in expelling the Saracens 

from the iſland. | 

\ Havin g received all neceſſary informa- 
tion for the tour from our conſul Signor 
Anfuſi, we hired mules, and left Meſſina. 
Our road lay along the ſea beach, and 
every thing we beheld from it was pleaſing. 
—Rhegium, the extreme promontories of 
Italy, and the heights of Meſſina, off which 
many valiant actions have been fought, but 

3 none 


. 
none more valiant than that of 1718, in | 
which Sir George Byng deſtroyed the 
Spaniſh fleet, and Sir George Pocock firſt 
drew his ſword for his country. He 
ſheathed it (you know) at the capture of 
the Havannah. When we had travelled 
ſome miles under a chain of lofty rocks, 
the © coaſt ſuddenly opened upon us, and 
preſented no leſs an object than Etna, or, 
as it is here called, Mon-Gibello ;—an ob- 
ject which (however it may ſeem paradox- 
ical) is perhaps the moſt pleaſing, and moſt 
terrible in the world. Indeed it entirely 
conſiſts of theſe oppoſite extremes. Its 
ſummit is ever covered with frozen ſnow, 
its inſide ever burning: in one part it is 
totally bare of vegetation, in another clothed ; 
with perpetual verdure: you may in the. 
ſummer months deſcend from a climate as 
cold as that of Scandinavia to one as ſultry 
as the atmoſphere of Guinea ; and between 
theſe extremes are different gradations, in 
which every vegetable that the earth pro- 
duces would flouriſh. Happy land, if 


lavery and ſu paring were not the lot of 
| thine 
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thine inhabitants ! As we were gazing with 
pleaſure and wonder on this phanomenon, 
our guide led us to a houſe of mean appears 
ance, where his mules might bait. Having 
found a baſket of freſh anchovies, and ſome 

eggs, our Italian ſervant foon produced a 
moſt - admirable fry, and an omlette, to 
which the good houſewife added a cake of 
bread, whiter than any I had ever eaten, 
and a flaſk of wine that was a perfect cor · 
dial. Then it was we felt ourſelves in Si- 
cily, for in no other country could ſuch 
fare be found at the mean habitation of a 
peaſant. Among the vineyards of Burgundy 
and Champagne, the beverage of the lower 
people is little better than flat vinegar ; but 
Here their rich and grateful wines are too 
ſtrong for a draught, unleſs much diluted. 


We continued our journey in the even- 
ing, cheared and warmed by the declining 
ſun; while you perhaps in England were 
ſhivering with cold; and about ten o'clock 
arrived at the lofty city of Taormina. As 
this place has neither inn nor lodging houſe, 

35 > We 
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wie had provided ourſelves at Meſſina with: 
a a letter from our conſul to the monks of 
the Capuchin convent; but unfortunately 


for us their viſitor was then with them, on 
which occaſion the rules of their order for- 
bid them to admit the traveller. Unchari- 
table injunction! it ill becomes the brother - 
hood of St. Francis, who was himſelf a tra- 


veller and a beggar. We were therefore 
obliged to ſeek ſome ſhelter from the wea- 


ther, where we might reſt our wearied 


limbs, but long ſought in vain, until a per- 


ſonal application to a gentleman of the 
place procured us by his interceſſion two 
little cells in a monaſtery of Auguſtine 
friars, where we ſupped on bread, goats 


milk, and honey, and ſlept away the fatigue 


of the day. What would many have given 
for ſuch a night's repoſe? The next morn- 
ing we wandered about the place. It is re- 


ported, in the 16th book of Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, to have been built by Andronicus, the 


father of the hiſtorian Timeus, on Mount 
Taurus, whence it partly derived its name. 


Julius Cæſar planted a Roman colony in it, | 


who 
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Gn and a a chentos,-ar6 are ill extant. In the 
firſt of theſe we ſaw on two or three of its 
bricks, Taormina ſtamped i in Greek charac- 
ters. The latter is a magnificent ruin ſitu- 
ated at the northern extremity: of the city, 
and on the verge of a mountain that leans 
over the ſea, from which we enjoyed the 
ſurrounding proſpect; on one ſide the en- 


virons of Meſſina, and the oppoſite ſhores of 


Calabria: and on the other, Ætna, and all 
the eaſtern coaſt of Sicily. We ſat upon 
the ſummit of theſe mouldering walls, muſ- 
ing over the various ſcenery of this charm- 
ing coaſt, and anticipating the pleaſure we 
ſhould receive in a more minute inveſtiga- 
tion of it, until our guide told us it would be 
impoſſible to perform our intended j journey, 
if we delayed our departure any longer. 


OY | Benedictine 
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Benedictine Convent, near Nicoloſi, March 3. 


ON leaving Taormina, we eroſſed the 


river Acis ſo often the ſubje& of Greek 


and Latin poetry. Aegis was (if there be 
truth in mythology) the ſon of Faunus and 
the nymph Simethis, Polyphemus, finding 
that he was preferred by Galatea to himſelf, 
ſlew him in a fit of jealouſy ; but ſhe, in 
pity of his fate, changed him into a river, 
The -probable account, however, of this 
ſtream is, that it was called Acis, or Aus, 
an arrow, from its ſtraight direction, and 
the velocity of its current. On paſſing it 
we found ourſelves at the foot of Etna, 
This mountain is divided in three regions, 
la Piedmoateſe, or level, la ſylveſtra, or 
woody, and la deſerta, or deſolate. The 
perpendicular height of it, from the Medi- 
terranean, is 10,958 feet; the aſcent by 
roads about 26 miles, and the circumfe- 
rence at the baſis 160. It is impoſlible for 


mg . 


>. 
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me to deſcribe the pleaſure we experienced 
in paſſing through the firſt of theſe regions; 
but, believe me, that callous is the heart, 
which would not beat with joy among theſe 
happy ſcenes,—this variety of abundance, 
What a rich volume of natural religion they 


_ preſent ! What an impreſſion do they ſtamp 
upon the feeling foul that adores the Divi- 


nity? As I T_T in rapture on every fide, 
I could not but exclaim with Milton: FL 


6 Theſe are 8 glorious works, parent of good, 
es Almighty |J— 


— 


Having aſcended ſome miles, we entered 


the woody Region, in which are cheſnut- 


trees of immenſe bulk. An Engliſh gen- 
tleman, who has lately made the tour of 


Sicily, perſuaded us to viſit the largeſt of 


theſe, called Le tre Caſtanie di cento Ca- 
valli. There were formerly three, as you 
may perceive by the name; there now re- 
mains but one, which conſiſts of ſix 
branches or ſhoots from the ground of con- 


ſiderable fize ; yet upon the whole they did 8 


not 


C 


3 -@ 
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not anſwer our expectation. At this place 


the evening began to cloſe in, and we had 
to travel two hours longer; for here they 
meaſure the journey by the time in which 


they perform it. When it grew dark, the 
latter part of the day was almoſt as diſ- 
agreeable as the former had been pleaſing; 


the roads being bad, and often dangerous, 
as we had to croſs many broad beds of ſhat- 
tered lava, that have for ages rolled from the 


_ crater of Ztna to the ſea. In this ſituation 


we proceeded moſt tediouſly, relying en- 
rirely upon our mules; which, though 
ſometimes obliged to leap up and down, or 
ſtep from one fragment of lava to another, 
never ſtumbled. Their caution was won- 


derful ; for, in any great difficulty, they 


put their heads to chi ground, and picked 


out the way with certainty. Thus we crept 


onward for four, inſtead of two hours, 


when our muleteer ſtopped among a few 


mean cottages, and informed us of our ar- 


rival. We immediately enquired for the 
ſervant ; but, to our great ſurpriſe and diſ- 


appointracat, heard that he was gone on to 


Caſtanie, 
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Caſtanie, a village two hours diſtant. We 
were too cold, too weary, and too hungry 
(for we had faſted ſince breakfaſt) to follow. 
him, and therefore alighted ; but inſtead of 
a comfortable little inn, a doleful dwelling 
received us, in which, through clouds of 
thick ſmoke, we dimly diſcovered five or 
ſix peaſants, as rude in appearance as the 
| Cyclops their Ætnean predeceſſors, lying 
around a fire. Their forbidding aſpect in- 
duced us to enquire for a ſeparate chamber, 
when we were conducted into a kind of 
barn, from which they agreed to remove 
all the ſtraw except what was neceſſary for 
our beds, and to light a fire in the corner. 
Preferring even this accommodation to a 
longer journey, as our jaded mules had 
made an uncommon effort to reach this 
place, we thought to abide here the night, 
until on enquiring what proviſion they had; 
we heard them too diſtinctly pronounce the 
dreadful word none. We were now com- 
pelled to proceed ; for, at the worſt, we 
_ conceived it more agreeable to break our 
= over the rugged lava, than to die of 
| hunger : 
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hunger: with theſe ſentiments we remount - 
ed our unwilling cattle, and, after crawling 
on for two hours more, arrived at Caſtanie; 
where, to complete the misfortunes of the 
night, we neither found our ſervant, nor any 
other perſon, up, to receive us. We knock- 
ed and begged from door to door, but all in 
vain ; ſo that our ſituation ſeemed deſpe- 


rate. To lie upon the bare earth was death, 


and yet this muſt follow, as our ſtrength 
was inſufficient to ſupport. us on our feet 
till the morning. At length We gave it | 
over, knowing not what meaſures to adopt ; 
when ſuddenly a door opened, and a light 
ſhone upon us. My ſenſation at the inſtant 
is not to be deſcribed, but I ſuppoſe it to be 
of the ſame nature, as that of a malefactor 
who receives his pardon at the place of 
execution. A charitable Sicilian took us 
in: made a good fire: ſet before us bread, 

eggs, dried fruits, and excellent wine, and 
provided a bed in his granary. The next 
morning, having giyen him money, and a 
thouſand thanks, we mounted our mules, 


and aſcended to * lrtle village of Nicoloſi. 
Thou gh 
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Though we had been repeatedly told that 
it was impoſſible to reach the ſummit of 


this tremendous mountain in winter, none 


having ever attempted it, yet fo inſuper- 
able was our deſire of looking down its 
_ crater, that the expedition was reſolved 
upon. We propoſed it to ſeveral guides, but 
without ſucceſs, until one, who could not 
reſiſt the offer of three ounces (about a gui- 
nea and a half) agreed to conduct us thi- 
ther. Nicolofi muſt, (I ſhould ſuppoſe) 
at every great eruption of Ætna be either 
overwhelmed: by lava, or buried under 
ſhowers of cinders, &c. It ſtands on a part 
of the mountain where every thing has 
been ſwept away by the repeated ravages 
of the volcano, and where nothing meets 
the eye but diſmal aſhes. Having procured 
beds at the convent, where I am now writ- 
ing, which ſtands ſtill higher than the vil- 
lage, and is apparently from its vicinity: to 
danger intended as a memento mori for the 
| fraternity, we ſet out from Nele at een, 

in 99 n | 


Having 
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Wenne t travelled near four miles through 
theſe chearleſs tracts ſurrounded with many 
hills, formed by eruptions, we entered a 
grove of the fineſt oak, beech and fir, I 
ever ſaw; even there we found inhabitants, 
who earn a wretched ſubſiſtence by ſupply- 
ing the inferior Region with wood and 
charcoal. They live indeed in one of the 
moſt beautiful foreſt countries imaginable; 
Hut this is immediately under the volcano; 
however, they are inſenſible of the danger, 
and deaf to alarm. Having paſſed through 
theſe woods, we arrived at the borders of 
the laſt or deſolate Region, where we left our 
mules, and began the aſcent on foot, which 
we found extremely difficult, not only from 
its increaſed dechvity, but from the ſnow 
being frozen into a maſs of ſlippery ice; 
yet, what will not reſolution and perſever- 
ance effect? After frequent ſtoppages to 
take breath, we perceived to our great mor- 
tification, that our guide, though in appear- 
ance as ſtrong as Polyphemus, the ancient 
tenant of the mountain, was weak and ti- 
mid. He complained of hunger; ; to ſatisfy 
Which 
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which I gave him all the bread I had carried 
in my pocket; yet he ſtill kept behind, 
which obliged us to incite, abuſe, ridicule, 
threaten, and even to aſſiſt him in the aſ- 
cent. When arrived within half a mile of 
the top a ſevere ſtorm of ſleet, with a thick 
fog and extreme cold, fell upon us; how- 
ever, determined. not to abandon what 
ſeemed ſo great an enterpriſe, we proceed- 
ed, and at length, after the moſt incon- 
ceivable difficulties, food upon the very ſum- 
mit of tna; from which, for a few ſe- 
conds, I gazed into the crater; but, oh! 
how great was my ſurpriſe, when, inſtead 
of ſuch a ſhallow baſon as that of Veſuvius, 
I ſaw a horrid gulph, not leſs than two 
miles in circumference, lined with immenſe 
rocks, and deeper than the eye could fa- 
thom! How terribly grand would it appear, 
were it poſſible to fail over it in a balloon 
when brim full and boiling over with liquid 
fire! To behold it in this ſtate might I 


* I ſhould rather ſay upon the back, for the crater of 
this mountain, does not like that of Veſuvius riſe into a 


point. as 
Vol.. Il, C think 


F 
Q 
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think be poſſible, but to deſcribe it would 
require the abilities of Shakeſpear ; and 
where are ſuch to be found ? You recolle& 
| that this crater was the grave of Empedo- 
cles, who unfortunately forgot to leave his 
iron ſandals behind him, before he attempt- 
ed togmpoſe upon the world a belief of his 
immortality, by throwing himſelf into it. 
When I ſtood upon its brink, Mr. Pocock 
was about 100 yards behind me. Not hear- 
ing him anſwer when I called, I returned, 
and found him alarmed at his ſituation, be- 
ing benumbed with cold. I inſtantly 
wrapped my great coat about him, took him 
under my arm, and preventing him with 
difficulty from ſlidnig down the ſteep and 
icy ſides of the mountain, deſcended to a 
| hollow part w the tempeſt beat with 
leſs violence. There he directed me by 
figns, (for he could not ſpeak, his mouth 
and hands being froſt- bitten) to rub them 
with fnow and ice ; which I did, and hap- 

pily, it ſoon produced the defired effect. 
We then proceeded at random, for in our 
confuſion we had, as we thought, loſt the 
7 | - ways 
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way; but providentially came preciſely to 
the place from which we began the aſcent, 
where we found our miſerable guide, who 
had left us near the ſummit, quite exhauſt- 
ed, and in tears. We gladly remounted 
our mules, and about nine o'clock arrived 
at this convent, where we found a good 
| ſupper, and two excellent beds What 
luxury after ſuch peril and fatigue ! 


5 Catania, March 4. 


As Catania is ſituate at the foot of Ætna, 

wie deſcended to it from the convent of 
Nicoloſi, over that deep and extenſive bed 
of lava which 1 in 1669 OY the _ 


The different ſpecies of hys found upon 
the ſides of this mountain, are not ſo nume- 
rous, nor of ſo ſulphureous a quality, as 

' thoſe of Veſuvius. There is much fal-ar- 
moniac, and ferrugineous matter in them ; 


but I cannot diſcover that they are (as aſ- 
C2. n 
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ſerted) more porous and leſs vitreous than 
the Veſuvian. Indeed, I think from the | 
many ſpecimens I purpoſe ſhewing you, 
that I can 8 the contrary. | 
, Catania, like moſt of the Sicilian cities, 
is of Greek origin. It was, according to 
Thucydides, (on whoſe authority I impli- 
citly rely) founded by Euarchus of Chal- 
cis, five years after Syracuſe ; but the fre- 
quency of its deſtruction by earthquakes, 
and overwhelming lava, has either ſwept 
away or buried all its Grecian architecture. 
Its only antiquities are the remains of a Ro- 
man theatre, about ſixteen feet under ground, 
and a rotundo not diſſimilar to the Pan- 
theon of Rome. But although ſo often de- 
ſtroyed, yet, like the phcenix, it has riſen 
with new beauty from its aſhes, having 
many noble ſtreets and edifices. Of the 
former is La Strada di Satua, broad, ſtraight, 
and near a mile in length: and of the lat- 
ter, the palace of the Prince di Biſcaris, in 
which we were ſhewn, by a very ignorant 

| Cicerone, or W guide, a muſeum, 

| rich 
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ich in antiques and natural curiofi ties, 
We alſo vifited a convent that even at 
Rome would receive attention, the town 
reſidence of the Benedictine Monks, who 
own that, at Nicoloſi. The gardens are 
laid out with much taſte, but what i is more 
remarkable, they are made upon a folid and 

tenſive ſtratum of lava. You will believe 
that Catania was not leſs intereſting to me 
from having been in poſſeſſion of my fa- 
vourite pebpie the Athenians. They took 
it previouſly to the ſiege of Syracuſe and 
made its port (now choked up by the in- 
undations of Ætna) the winter ſtation of 
their fleet. We find a good inn here, kept 
by one Caca Sangue, a name that ſounds 
better in Italian, than it would in Englith, 
This fellow is extremely pleaſant and com- 
municative; among other things, he told 
us, that Mr. ——, who has publiſhed ſuch a 
minute deſcription of his Journey to the 
_ crater of /tna, was never there, but ſick 
in Catania, when his party aſcended, he 
| having been their guide, | 
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The greateſt pleaſure I have ex mon 


in travelling, is to perceive that virtue is 


not confined to either ſoil or climate. Even 
in Sicily, where the general morals are per- 
verted by every crime that . ſuperſtition, 
avarice, and revenge, can inſtigate, ſhe 
ſometimes appears, as you will acknow- 
ledge, when I have told you. the Blowing 
ſtory. ” : 


Lorenzo Muſata, a native of this city, 
was in the year 1774 taken in a Malteſe 
ſhip by an Algerine corſair. When the 
prize was carried into port, he was ſold to 
a Turkiſh officer, who treated him with all 
the ſeverity that the unfeeling diſpoſition of 
a barbarian, rendered intolerant by bigotry, 
could inflict, It happened fortunately for 
the Sicilian, that his maſter's ſon F ezulah, 
(about ten years old) became extremely 
fond of him; and, by numberleſs little 
offices of kindneſs, alleviated his ſlavery. 
Lorenzo in conſequence became as much 
attached to the boy, as the boy was to him; 
ſo that they were ſeldom ſeparate from 
each 
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each other. One day as Fezulah (being 

then ſixteen) was bathing in the ſea, the 
current carried him off, and he certainly 
would have periſhed, had not Lorenzo 
plunged in, and ſaved him at the hazard of 
his life. His affection was now heightened 
by gratitude, and he frequently interceded 
with his father for his deliverer's emanci- 
pation, but in vain. Lorenzo often ſighed 
for his country, and Fezulah determined 
that he ſhould return there. With this 
reſolution, he one night conveyed him on 
board an Engliſh merchant-ſhip that lay off 
Algiers; and having embraced him in tears, 
retired with all that exquifite glow of plea- 
ſure and ſelf-approbation, which virtue feels 
in acting with gratitude and generoſity. 
The Sicilian returned to his country, where 
he found that a relation had bequeathed 
him a ſmall tenement : upon which he ſet- 
tled, and enjoyed the ſweets of competency 
and repoſe, rendered infinitely more grate- 
ful, than they. otherwiſe would have been, 
by the remembrance of his paſt ſlavery. At 

length growing tired of ſedentary life, he 
C4 | accom» 
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| e his kinſman, —a maſter of 3 

veſſel, to Genoa. On landing in the D'arſena, 
he heard a voice cry out Oh, my friend, 
% my Lorenzo.” and inſtantly found him- 
ſelf in the arms of Fezulah. He was at firſt 
loſt in ſurpriſe and joy, but how rapid was 
the tranſition to grief, when he perceived 
by his chains that Fezulah was a flave !— _ 
He had been taken by a Genoeſe galley on 
his voyage to Aleppo. You have already 
ſeen that the ruling paſſions of Lorenzo's 
breaſt were generoſity and gratitude ; and 
to theſe he now determined to ſacrifice every 
pther conſideration. Having divided his 
purſe with his former companion, he took 
his leave, telling him he ſhould be again at 
Genoa within two months. And ſo he was. 
He returned to Sicily: ſold his little tene- 
ment, though to great diſadyantage, and 
with the money naſe his friend, whom 
he ſent back to his country. Fezulah has 
; lately viſited Lorenzo at Catania, where 
they now are, and has not only repurchaſed 
for him his eſtate, but conſiderably en- 

riched him, 12 


Theſe 
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2 actions may by ſome, who have 

ore prudence than philanthropy, be deem- 

* Ge » I muſt, however, conſider 

them as genuine virtue, and am only ſorry 
J cannot be an aſſociate f in nn e wh 

F ann and Lorena. 


as | Syracuſe, March 7. 


FROM Catania we e ps obere 2 
rich, though neglected country, leavitg 
Hybla on the right hand. It was famous 
for its honey, as we read in the elder Pliny, 
and in many other authors. Indeed, the 
whole of this happy coaſt was as productive 
of honey as Hybla ; from the general ſoft- 
| neſs of the climate, and its infinite variety 
- of aromatic flowers for bees. Some miles 
further we croſſed the Læſtrigonian plains, 
in which the celebrated city of Leontini 
ſtood, noticed by Thucydides, Diodorus 
Siculus, Strabo, and Pauſanias. It was 
þuilt by a colony of Chalcideans, under the 

Com- 
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command of 'Theucles ; and gave birth to 
Gorgias, the ſcholar of Empedocles, who 
aſtoniſhed and charmed the Athenians ſo 
much by his rhetorical abilities, that they 
engaged him to remain among them, and 
teach the art. Ariſtotle, in that part of 
his works which treats on the nature of 
animals, obſerves, that the country of Le- 
ontini was ſo rich in paſture, that its cattle 
| ſometimes died of groſſneſs. But what is 
ſtill more remarkable, it produced oats 
naturally; and the wheat, according to 
Diodorus, Cicero, and Pliny, yielded an 
hundred fold. No wonder then, that theſe 
ſhores were ſo much the object of Grecian 
migration, when ſuch were their advan- 
tages. Wee, ann eee | 


— — Vi ivo oo oſtia ao 
Poatagin, Shania ſinus. Tapſumque Javenten. . 
Vis. ZEND, B. 3. l. 689. | 


Tmitated, 


| . Wi c 46; the rocky —_— 5 
Oft ſwift Pantagia, the Megarian bay, 
And Tapſus lying low, purſue our way, 


It 
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It is impoſſible to feel the propriety and 
deſcriptive force of jacentem, unleſs you 
could ſee Tapſus, which lies level with the 
ſea, and anſwers preciſely to Virgil's epi- 
thet. For this pleaſure I am indebted. to 
| my friend, who perceived and ſhewed it to 
me. About two hours afterwards we ar- 
rived here. 


I have now ſeen two of the three cities, 


namely, Rome and Syracuſe, which of all 


others I moſt defired to viſit. To behold 
the third (Athens) 1 would chearfully have 
foregone both the former ; but a tour of 
Greece ſeems to be oppoſed by ſo many 
obſtacles, that I fear it never will be ac- 
compliſhed. What a place was this in its 
glory, when 22 miles in circumference: 
inhabited by 800,000 ſouls : and enriched 
by every embelliſhment . that commercial 
opulence, and the ingenuity of a Grecian - 
people, could give it! how great muſt have 
been the ſtrength of its fortifications, and 


LP Some ſay a million. 


® 
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the military ſkill of its inhabitants, when 
for ſo many centuries it was deemed im- 
pregnable ! 'Thucydides and Dionyſius of 
Halicarnaſſus fay, it was founded in the 
11th olympiad, or 732 years before Chriſt, | 
by Archias, a Corinthian, and deſcendant | 
of Hercules, It was divided in four parts, 
Ortygia, Neapolis, Tycha and Achradina, 
from which, Pindar took occaſion to call it, 
« Syracuſe compoſed of N great cities. 
The whole was originally confined to the 
firſt of theſe diviſions; and it is again 
reduced within its former limits: but the 
ground work of the three others is ſtill diſ- 
cernable, as they were erected upon a ſolid 
rock. The preſent appearance of Ortygia, 
(now an ifland) muſt be very different 
from what it has been: as the eye is every 
where offended in it with narrow ſtreets 

and mean houſes. Its new fortifications, 
however, pleaſed us. The two firſt ob- 
jects, that particularly engaged our atten- 
tion, were the remains of the temples of 
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Diana 
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Diana and Minerva: the former of theſe 
goddeſſes was the tutelary deity of Syracuſe, 
but more particularly of Ortygia ; and you 
may thence infer, that her fane was ſingu- 
luzarly magnificent. The only parts of it 
that now ſtand are two marble columns 
above half buried 'in the ground ; which 
we ſaw in a little dwelling of one of the 
pooreſt inhabitants. The remains of the 
latter were ſo conſiderable, that it has long 
ſince been converted into the duomo or 
cathedral. I forget the exact number of 
its fluted pillars, but I think I never ſaw 
any more finely proportioned, or with 
richer Corinthian capitals. And now I 
know you will be impatient to remain any 
longer in Ortygia, without hearing of the 
beautiful Arethuſa; I ſhall therefore have 
recourſe to * who muſt introduce her 
to you. | 


Sicanio prætenta ſinu, jacet inſula contra 

Plemmyrium undoſum, nomen dixere priores 

Ortygiam; Alphæum, fama a, huc Elidis amnem 
Occultas 


30 AV. 
Occultas egiſſe vias ſubter mare, qui nune 
Ore Arethuſa tuo, Siculis conſunditur oris.“ 
VII. Ex. B. 3. lin. 696. 
J have lately been reading the eighth Idyl - 
lum of the 7th book of Theocritus upon 
this ſubje& ; but I am too buſy to tranſlate, 
or even to tranſcribe it. The fountain Are- 
_ thuſa is a clear ſtream (except when pol- 
luted, as it daily is, by the foul linen of 
Syracuſan waſherwomen) that runs from 
beneath Ortygia into the ſea. The poets 
(you know) tell us, that Arethuſa was the 
daughter of Nereus and Doris, and a 
nymph of Diana. To avoid the embraces 
of Alphæus, ſhe fled from Greece to Sicily, 
where ſhe was changed into a fountain, 
and her lover into a river, who, wiſhing to 


Imitated. 

In the Sicanian bay an iſland lies 
Againſt thoſe rocks that by Plemmyrium riſe, 
Of old Ortygia call'd, to which they ſay, 

| Thy ſtream, Alpheus, finds its ſecret way 

From diſtant Elis, deep beneath the ſea, | 
To mix, oh! Arethuſe, that ſtream with thee. 

| mix 
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mix his water with hers, paſſed under the 

ſea, and roſe again in her channel, where 
they are now united. It is aſtoniſhing that 
ſo many wiſe men as Pauſanias, Pliny the 
elder, &c. &c. ſhould have ſuppoſed the 
water of this fountain to be the ſame as 
that of the river Alphæus in Peloponneſus; 
but ſo they did, and many believe it even 
now. i IG Abb 7 


We have wandered all over Neapolis, 
Tycha, and Achradina, and diſcovered the 
remains of aqueducts : the ground-work of 
amphitheatres, and many foundations of 
buildings—once the greateſt ornament of 
Syracuſe. From Ortygia to the caſtle of 
 Euryelus, or the northern extremity of this 
triangular city, the diſtance is eight miles. 
I not only traced out. its ruins, but thoſe 
alſo of Labdalum near the Epipole—names 
often mentioned by Thucydides, Plutarch, 
Livy, &c. &c. We could neither find the 
houſe of Timoleon, nor the ſepulchre of 
- Archimedes, which Cicero diſcovered ; but 


we ſaw the Latomiæ, or ſtone quarries in 
which 
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which the Athenians, who were taken 
after the ſiege of Syracuſe, were confined, 
and endured (as Thucydides obſerves) for 
70 days all the evils that men, neglected 
and cooped up in ſuch a place, could ex- 


perience. TI remember a little anecdote in 


Plutarch, relative to theſe unhappy ſoldiers, 
which has made a very ſtrong impreſſion 


upon my mind: to alleviate their ſlavery, 


they uſed to recite various paſſages of Eu- 
Tipides (for every Athenian was well edu- 
cated, and a paſſionate lover of the drama) 
which ſo charmed their maſters, that on 
being taught the ſame, they gave them their 
liberty; and ſent them home to thank him, 
whoſe poetry had procured it. I am ſure 


- this is true, becauſe I feel it to be natural, 
for Shakeſpear would have the ſame effect 
upon me, as Euripides had on the Syra- 


cuſans. Theſe Latomiæ are in the orangery 
of a Capuchin convent, into which we de- 
ſcended: Another of them is vulgarly cal- 


led YOrecchio di Dionyzio, or the ear of 


Dionyſius; and from this circumſtance. 
Above it is a chamber into which every 
| whiſper 
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whiſper from below is carried through a 
ſmall flue, and heard diſtinctly. The ſtory 

is, that the younger Dionyſius uſed to con- 
fine the principal citizens in this place, 
that by this invention he might know what 
they ſaid of him, and prevent conſpiracies. 
But to this anecdote I give as much credit 
as I do to the ſubmarine pallage « of Alphæus. 
Credat en, Ar | 
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1 


Spree, March 10. 1 | 


FEW years ago I read, with 0 5 
pleaſure, relations of the ſiege of Sy- 
— in Thucydides, and in the Nicias of 
Plutarch; but little thought at the time, 


that I thould ever be ſo fortunate as to viſit 


this intereſting city ; and fail and tread on 
thoſe places, the mere deſcription of which 
had ſo delighted me; yet this I have now 
owe; and oh the pleaſure I experienced in 
doing it !* Yeſterday we hired a boat to 
ſurvey the great port, and were rowed along 
the Lyſimelian marſh to the mouth of the 
- Anapus, which is much narrower than I 
thought it was, but clear and deep. On its 


* When I review this paſſage, it reminds me of thoſe 
intereſting lectures in Herodotus, Thucydides, Plutarch, 
&c. which, with a few other fortunate men, I received 
from that clear and profound en Dr. e 
. Ch. S | 
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banks is found the papyrus, that old 
Agyptian ſubſtitute for paper. Having 

landed upon the other ſide, we walked a 
quarter of a mile to an eaſy eminence, on 
_ which are two weather- eaten columns, the 
only remains of the famous temple of 
Olympian Jupiter. The Athenian General 

Nicias, from motives of religion, would not 
take poſſeſſion of its treaſures : but very 
different was the conduct of the younger 
Dionyſius, as you will perceive from the 
following anecdote related by Valerius 
Maximus. In it ſtood a remarkable ſtatue 
of the preſiding deity, which was clothed 
with gold, made in imitation of robes. Of 
this dreſs Dionyſius ſtript it, and in its 
place ſubſtituted a woollen garment; al- 
ledging that the former was too hot in 
ſummer, and too cold in winter; but that 
the latter was admirably calculated for all 
ſeaſons. This too was the temple from 
which Verres was accuſed by Cicero of 
having ſtolen a divine image. A little to 
the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt of it, lay the Athe- 


nian an and fleet which beſieged Syra- 
= D 2 gu, 


= IAV 


cuſe. As every particular of this 9 
event was freſh in my memory, I felt ex- 
treme pleaſure; though often obliged to 
walk in marſhy ground up to my ancles : 
for the ſhores are preciſely the ſame, as 
they were in the time when Thueydides 
deſeribes them. Having ſearched. in vain 
near an hour for ſome precious remnant 
of, Athenian arms or armour, upon this 
moſt intereſting ſpot ; - (where, had we 
found a ruſty nail, it would certainly have 
been converted into the head of an arrow) 

we proceeded along the margin of the water 
to Plemmyrium. There, we. endeavoured 
to trace the remains of its ancient caſtle; 
which the Athenians loſt on the ſame day 
as they gained an advantage by fea. We 
then embarked, and landed: on the little 
Rock- iſland oppaſite to it, where a trophy 
Was erected in conſequence of łhis advan- 
tage. From it we rowed acreſs the Straits, 
in which the laàſt engagement took place 
between the beſiegers and beſieged. B a 
ſeries of adverſe fortune the Athenians, in- 
. of ſuceceding in their enterpriſe againſt 
7 „ — | 


* 
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Syracuſe, were reduced to the moſt deplor- 
able fituation ; and finally blocked up in the 
great harbour; the entrance of which was 
guarded by the encertiies? fleet to prevent 
their eſcape. In this ſituation, to avoid fal- 
ling into the power of the Syracuſans, they 
reſolved on a final battle, with the view of 
forcin 8 their paſſage; ; the deſctiption of 
Which in Thucydides I read and tranſlated, 
or I ſhould rather ſay collected the meaning 8 
of it, (for I pretend not to tranſlate Thucy- 
dides) on the before-mentioned Rock. iſland. 
It is as follows. 


1 „ Wult the ſea-fight was So f 95 
ee ported, the ſoldiery of each fide that lined 
4 the ſhore, felt a ſtrong conflict and agi- 4 

< tation of mind. The Syracuſans eager | 
& of ſucceſs, for an increaſe of glory! the 
4% Athenians who attacked them, left they 

* ſhould bring themſelves into a ſitultion 
Ns worſe than the be As al Hepbiuded 


N 
I 


S See Thucydides, — 7, 3 71. ; 
Oro us rar ie eue, '&c. os 
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« upon their ſhips, their apprehenſion for 
« the event of the battle was great beyond 
4 compariſon; and, conſequently, their 
view of it partial and unequal. The en- 
* gagement being near them, and all not 
% looking upon the ſame part of it, if ſome 
“perceived their friends ſucceſsful, they 
& took courage, and intreated the deities not 
te to deprive them of that proſpect of ſafety 
< which preſented itſelf. But others, be- 
holding their people worſted, expreſſed 
e their ſenſations by lamentation, and com- 
& plaint ; being much more dejected at the 
& ſpectacle than thoſe who were defeated 
in it. Others again viewing a part in 
« which victory was doubtful, from the 
4 tumult of the combat; being as much 
agitated in their bodies as their minds, 
&« were thence ſeverely affected; for it 
© was always within a little whether they 
„ ſhould eſcape or periſh. As long as the 
* hoſtile fleets fought with equal advan- 
4 tage, in the Athenian army was heard a 
0 confuſed ſound of grief, of ſhouting, of 
« conqueſt, of defeat; and as many other 

| th various 
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& various cries, as a great military body in 


„ imminent peril, would be induced to ut- 


« ter. Thoſe in their fleet were moved in 
« like manner, until the Syracuſans and their 
4 allies (after the battle had laſted a conſi- 

** derable time) repulſed the Athenians, and 
be manifeſtly gaining upon, purſued them 
4 tothe ſhore, encouraging each other with 
4 repeated cheers. Then, as many of the 
„ marines as were not taken diſembarked 
„here and there, and fled in confuſion to- 
* wards the camp; the ſoldiers who were 
s on. ſhore, ſpectators of the combat, fol - 
6 lowing their example; but, (bearing with 
<4 lamentation and groans the things which 
had happened) they turned haſtily to aſ- 
« fiſt the fleet, and to guard the remainder 

of the fortifications, being urged to it by 
« one common impulſe. The others (who. 
were the moſt conſiderable body) looked 
only for immediate ſafety ; the conſter- 
nation of all at that time being never ox- 
$6 cecded at any former period,” ee 


b Alter 
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Aſter this 8 ſiege, the Syrds 
" him conſidered their city impregnable, 
until they were convinced of the contrary . 
by Marcellus, about two . centuries ſubſe- 
quent to the former attempt. Livy's de- 
ſcription of the conqueror's ſentiments, 
when he found himſelf in the city, is, I 
think, one of the fineſt paſſages of hiſtory. 


* When Marcellus (ſays he) had en- 
cs tered the walls, and from the more ele- 
* vated parts of Syracuſe, beholden the city, 
tc at that time reckoned among the moſt 
< beautiful in the world, reduced; he is ſaid 
'© to have wept over it; partly through joy 
© of having ſucceeded in fo great an enter- 
& priſe, and partly from the recollection of 
& its former fame. He called to mind the 
4 Athenian fleets that had been ſunk: the 
&« two great armies, with both their fam6us 
40 generals, that had been deſtroyed: the 
t ſeveral wars waged with ſuch hazard 
s againſt the Carthaginians : ſo many and 


* Book 25, chapter a4 


ſuch 


\ 
\ 
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tc ſuch opulent tyrants and kings, among 
« whom Hiero of late memory, who above 
e all thoſe things which his virtue and 
good fortune had beſtowed upon him, was 
remarkable for his liberality to the Ro- 
* man people. When theſe reflections 
& crowded upon his mind, followed by an- 

« other, that the whole might in an inſtant _ 
<< be burnt, and reduced to aſhes; before 
4 he moved his ſtandard to Achradina, he 
<« ſent to the Syracuſans, who were hem- 
med in between the Roman lodgements, 
© that he might perſuade them, by gentle 
language, to ſurrender the city.“ It was 
on this fatal day that Archimedes was ſlain. 
Even during the plunder of Syracuſe, he 
was found intent over certain mathematical 
figures deſcribed by him on the ground ; 
and in that poſture ſlain by a ſoldier, who 


from not knowing him, deprived Marcellus 


of the man whom he moſt wifhed to fave, 
and the world, of its greateſt ornament. 
Syracuſe was the birth-place of many other 
illuſtrious men ; among whom was Theo- 


critus, the prince of bucolic poetry, He 
underwent 


== Er En — . —— 
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_ underwent a fate more ſevere than that of 


Archimedes, as Ovid, I ſhould ſuppoſe, al- 


ludes to him in his Ibis, where he ſays, 


© Utve Syracoſio preſtrictà fauce poetæ, 
Sic animæ laqueo fit via clauſa tuæ. 5 Soth Lin. 


One of the letters from the Ducheſs of 
San Clemente was addreſſed to the Cavalier 
ndolina; but he was not at home; how- 


ever his ſon, a well - informed and accom- 
pliſhed young gentleman, ſhewed us much 
attention, and introduced us to the Gover- 


nor and his lady. Our inn was a melan- 
choly abode, which you will perceive when 
told, that the wind entered my bed- room 
by four different ways through the win- 
dow, the door, the floor, and the cieling, 
the walls ſtill retained ſome ſlight remem- 
brance of an ancient white waſh ; and the 
furniture of this goodly apartment confiſted 
of a ſtool and a barrel ; 6 laſt of which 


1 


Or like the PIES. poet's death, 
80 by a halter mayſt thou loſe thy breath. 
. N 
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in a ſcarce vintage made no bad ſubſtitute 
for a table. However our proviſions were 
good, The environs of the city produce 
_ thirteen kinds of excellent muſcadine winez 
all which we had before us every day at 
dinner. Our Malteſe ſperonara is come 
here, and we intend coaſting in it from this 
place to the Pachynian promontory, Bodi 


il Capo Paſſaro. 


Terra "OO March 14: 


WE failed with a freſh wind from: ES 
cuſe, and in a few hours arrived at the mouth 
of the Falconara, or Afinarus of Thucydi- 
des, famous for the {laughter and capture of 
the Athenians under Nicias, who had en- 
deavoured to effect a retreat, on the third 
day after the laſt fatal battle. When they 
came (ſays the hiſtorian) to the banks of 
the river, they ruſhed diſorderly into it, 
te each deſirous to be the firſt on the oppo- 
“ ſite fide; whilſt the enemy preſſing upon 

1 them 
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by FIR made the paſſage more difficult 

& for being thus compelled to crowd for- 
& ward they ſtumbled over, and trampled 
5 upon each other. Some too, falling upon 
the points of their weapons, inſtantly pe- 


«< riſhed ; and ſome, clinging in the water 


to each other, fell, and were carried 
« away by the current. Many of the Syra- 


„ cuſans being drawn up on the farther 


bank of the river, (which was ſteep and 
& lofty) ſlew with their darts the Athenians, 
„who were eagerly drinking the troubled 
& water from the palms of their hands; 
< whilſt the Peloponneſians, deſcending to 
the ſtream, deſtroyed a ſtill greater 
e number of them; ſo that the river was 
„immediately corrupted. Yet did they 
not drink the leſs, though thus polluted 
<« with blood and dirt; but even fought for 
< it one with another.“ This celebrated 
ſtream anſwers exactly to the deſcription of 
Thucydides. The country about it is hilly, 


7 


and in all probability the ſame in general 


» Thucydides, bock 7. 
appearance 
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appearance as it was at that time. Near the 
Aſinarus is a venerable column erected by 
the Syracuſans in memory of their triumph 
and about four miles off, the town of Noto, 
or ancient Neetum. We continued our 
voyage under a preſs of ſail to the Capo 
Paſſaro, from which we purpoſed paſſing 
over to Malta, but the, wind (though with 
us) was ſo boiſterous, and the ſea fo high, 
that it was impoſſible to attempt it in a ſpe- 
ronara. Indeed, though ſheltered by the 
coaft, in making for Capo Paſſaro, the 
waves often broke over us, and almoſt filled 
our little boat with water; fo that all were 
obliged to aſſiſt in baling to prevent her 
ſinking. Before night we ran into a nook 
near the Cape, Where we lay wet and com- 
fortleſs till it was morning: but even then 
it was impoſſible to attempt the Straits of 
Malta —ninety miles acroſs; as the gale was 
increaſed, and the ſea rougher than the 
preceding evening. However, we ſailed 
with much difficulty and danger 12 miles 
farthes along the ſouthern coaſt of Sicily, 
and entered a large port where we landed, 


and 


5 
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and walked up the country to a farm houſe 
of the Baron di Borgio, whoſe ſteward re- 
ceived and entertained us two days moſt 
hoſpitably, during which we waited for 
more moderate weather, but in vain ; fo 
that (being ſtraitened in time) we were 
obliged to give up our Malteſe expedition, 
and continue our tour by land. Our hoſt 
acted from genuine benevolence, for we at- 
tempted to make him a pecuniary compen- 
fation for our reception, but he refuſed the 
offer. At our departure he ordered two of 
the Baron's campioni, or field ſoldiers to at- 
tend us to the Capuchin convent at Spacca 
Furno ; where we lay that night, in conſe- 
quence of his recommendation. You ſee, 
my dear Sir, that good men and hoſpitality 
are found in the remoteſt corner of Sicily, 
where the natural virtues of the people are 
for the moſt part ſunk in avarice and the 
n e 


The next morning we 4 55064 at Sew 
Cloak, and rode ſlowly, through the only 
| barren country we had as yet , "ha in the 


iſland, 
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iſland, to Modica. Our Aten however 
found ſubjects of amuſement in our mule- 
teers; who drauled ſo much, and with ſuch 
a variety of tone, that they ſeemed more to 
ſing than to ſpeak their language. From 
Modica we came to Comiſo, along roads 
worſe, if poſſible, than thoſe upon the ſhat - 
tered fides of Etna. There we deſcended 
from rocky and barren mountains into a rich 
and ſpacious plain, through which we tra- 
velled to this place (Terra Nuova) where 
we have been received at that common 
_ ſubſtitute for Sicilian inns, a Capuchin con- 
vent, the friars of which are moſt pleafant 


companions. To pronounce Pocock and 


Watkins was indeed far beyond their ability 
as linguiſts, but they ſoon hit upon an ad- 
mirable alternative on hearing our chriſten- 
ing names; for they called Mr. Pocock 
don Georgio, and me, don Tommaſo. It is 
now midnight, and we mean to be off early 
to morrow. So farewell. 


* * - 7 * 2 
Gergenti, 


! — — ———————————————————— — . — 
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Geet March 15. 
DELIGHTF UL is the country from 


Terra Nuova to the ſea town of Alicata, 
| where we breakfaſted on bread, goats' milk, 


and honey; the laſt of theſe is as finely 


| flavoured in this part of Sicily, as about 


Hybla. Though, we have hitherto never 
wanted it ſince our departure from Meſſina, 
yet we mean to lay in a ſufficient ſtock for 
the remainder of our tour. Upon the hill 
above Alicata was the city of Gela, built, 
according to Thucydides, by Antiphemus 
of Rhodes, and Entimus of Crete, forty-five 


years after Syracuſe ; and called, as moſt 


of the Sicilian cities were, from the river 
that runs under it. On leaving Alicata, we 
came to the little town of Palma, famous 
for its almonds; I, being better mounted 
than any of my company, left them behind 
me with intention of procuring lodgings at 
Gergenti againſt their arrival. The firſt 
part of the day was as fine as we could wiſh 

: it, 
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it, but about four it began to rain violently, 
and continued to do ſo all the evening. 
Beſides this, there was ſo thick a fog, that 
I could not perceive any thing either before, 
or on one ſide of me; however, I journeyed 
on, though ignorant of the country and 
roads. In leſs than an hour I was quite wet, 
and my ſituation was rendered {till more 
diſagreeable by the danger I incurred in 
croſſing the torrents, which were extremely 
rapid and deep; when night came on, they 
were infinitely more formidable, it being 
ſo dark, that I could not have diſtinguiſhed 

the way, had it not been for broad and 
frequent flaſhes of lightning; which, though 
in this inſtance ſerviceable, greatly increaſed 
the horrors of the night. The roads too 
were become ſo ſlippery, that my poor jaded 
mule frequently fell; yet, by good fortune, 
I loſt my ſeat but once. Under theſe cir- 
cumſtances I aſcended to Gergenti before 
I knew it. The firſt intimation I had of 
my near approach, was the tolling of a 
church bell, and I think I never heard a 
ſound ſo pleaſing. What was the harmony 
of Paeſiello at Naples to this? When I 
"Vow. H. E "ad 
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had rode about the town for ſome time, 


J was received into a prieſt's houſe, who 


ſupplied me with dry clothes, and ſent a 
perſon to wait for Mr. Pocock and the ſer- 
vants, who arrived about an hour after me; 
and happy were they to find fo comfortable 


an habitation. We have had an excellent 


ſupper, for men fo eaſily ſatisfied as we are, 
and fat an hour before a chearful wood 


fire, comparing our late fituation with the 
preſent; which I feel with ten times the 
pleaſure I otherwiſe ſhould, becauſe, as 1 
am now writing, I often pauſe, and liften 
to the tempeſt that beats and roars with- 
out.* Good night. 


| Gergenti, March 37. 
ON going out the next morning, the 

command of proſpect; or, what the Italians 

expreſs better, by :/ colpo d occhio, was with- 


out exception the moſt ſtriking I ever ſaw : 


* Suave mari magno turbantibus æquora ventis, 
E terra alterius longum ſpectare laborem. 
Non quia vexari quenquam eſt jucunda voluptas, 
Sed quibus ipſe malis careas, quia cernere ſuave eſt. 
| 3 _ LvcxegrTiVs, 


a painting 
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a painting of it by Claude Lorraine would be 
| invaluable. From the modern town, which 
ſtands near the ſummit of a hill, we looked 
down upon a fide land country, incloſed, 
woody, and uneven—the ſcite of Agrigen- 
tum. About two miles from us were three 
temples in a line, but at ſome diſtance from 
each other; the beauties of which, as in- 
deed of all this pictureſque ſcene, were 
heightened by the luſtre of the morning 
ſun; beyond theſe is the ſea upon the 
ſouthern coaſt of Sicily. | 


Agrigentum was the largeſt and moſt 
. populous city of this iſland, (Syracuſe ex- 
cepted) being 12 miles in circumference, 
and containing above 600,000 inhabitants. 
Thucydides ſays it was founded by a colony 
of Geloi, under Aftiſtonous and Pyſtilus, 
and received its name from the Acragas, 
now called Il Draco, which flows near it. 
But Polybius obſerves, that both the river 
and city were called from the Greek words 
e, which might ſignify moſt excellent, 
and v, land; in alluſion to the fertility of 

E 2 | the 
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the cou ry. The citizens were as volup- 
tuous as the Sybarites; from extreme ele- 
gance they fell into exceſs in drinking and 
banquetting, which gave occaſion to a re- 
mark attributed to Plato, that the Agri- 
gentines built their houſes as if they ſhould 
live for ever, and feaſted as if to morrow 
would be their laſt. Indeed the temples, 
which I have juſt mentioned, are. certain 
proofs of their magnificence, and love of 
architecture. At the eaſtern extremity, of 
the city-wall next to the ſea is that of Juno 
Lucina, or Juno preſiding over child-birth, 
the greater part of which is ſtill extant. 


Its order, like that of the other Agrigentine 


temples, and indeed of all in Sicily built 
by Dorian Greeks, is Doric. In it was a 
celebrated picture of the tutelary goddeſs, 
by Xeuxes, who, to paint a repreſentation 
worthy of the Divinity, was permitted to 
ſelect five of the moſt beautiful Agrigentine 
women; from whom, in a ſtate of nature, 
he copied the fineſt members, and finiſhed 
the piece to perfection. From this place 


we walked weſtward along the city wall, 
a ” I ſolid 


* 
-/ — we 
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(a' ſolid rock, in which the tombs of ſeveral 
ſoldiers, who had died in its defence, are 
formed) to the Temple of Concord, built 
at the expence of the Lilibitani, whom the 
people of Agrigentum had ſubdued in bat- 
tle, as we collect from the following in- 
ſcription {till extant at Gergenti. 


CON CORDLT AGRIGENTINORUM SA- 
CCRUM RESPUBLICA LILIBITANO- 
RUM. DEDICANTIBUS M. ATTE- 
RIO CANDIDO PROCOS. ET L. 
CORNELIO MARCELLO. Q. 
enn 


Its periſtyle or exterior colonnade, archi- 
trave, frontiſpieces, and interna! parts, are 
ſtill entire; and models of truth and beauty 
in Doric architecture. The ſtones that com- 
poſe it have acquired a yellow tinge, which 
gives the Ruin a mellow appearance, eſpe- 


cally when the ſun ſhines upon it. They 


Erected by the republic of the Lilibitani, as ſacred 
to the concord of the Agrigentines; and dedicated by 
Marcus Atterius Candidus Proconſul, and Lucius Cor- 
nelius Marcellus Quintus, Proprætor. 
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are cut ſo as to lie firm and compact toge- 


ther, and therefore laid upon each other 


without cement. About half a mile far- 


ther to the weſt was the Temple of Her- 


. cules, of which one column only, of ira- 


menſe ſize, is now ſtanding ; but the area 
is covered with its ruins. Verres attempted 
to carry off a famous ſtatue of its deity, 
but his ſoldiers were oppoſed by the guard 
of the temple, and afterwards repulſed by 
the people, who ran to protect it. 


Zeuxes (as Pliny relates) gave the Agri- 
gentines a picture of Hercules in his cradle 
ſtrangling the ſerpents, which was pre- 
ſerved in this temple, aud conſidered as 
ineſtimable. Below it was one of the city 
gates, and the grand entrance from the ſea; 
on the other ſide of this gate ſtood the 


ſuperb fane of Olympian Jupiter. Its fallen 


parts are of ſuch magnitude, that the com- 
mon people call it the Giants“ Palace; 
indeed had I found it on the ſides of Ætna, 
J had, perhaps, thought ſo. Diodorus 
mentions it as the largeſt temple of Sicily. 
| | Its 
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Its lng was 340 feet, its breadth. 60, and 
its elevation, excluſive of the baſis, 120, 
But what is this to St. Peter's at Rome ? 
The relief of the eaſtern fronton repreſent- 
ed the war of Jupiter and the Giants; and 
that of the poſticus, the ruins of Troy won- 
derfully ſculptured, A little beyond this 
are the remains of Aſculapius's temple ; 
wherein was a ſtatue' of Apollo, by the 
celebrated Myron. Beſides theſe, we, ſaw 
ſome flight remains of other temples, 
namely, of Proſerpine, of Vulcan, of Caſtor 
and Pollux, together with the tomb. of 
Theron, whoſe praiſes Pindar has ſo ſub- 
limely chanted as a victor in the olympic | 
games. We beheld likewiſe, other ruined 
monuments,. ſuppoſed to. be erected. in 
honour of horſes—a cuſtom. peculiar to the 
Agrigentines, Heya being a remarkable 
breed. | 


Arduus inde Acragas 8 maxima longs 
Meni, magpanimim quondam generator equorum,* 
ZEND. ill. . lin. 70g. 
Imitated. 
* Next the great wall of ee Ailiel 
Oft Acragas once fam' d for gen'rous ſteeds. 
E 4 The 
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The government of this city has at different 
periods been monarchical and republican, 
Phalaris, a Cretan, whoſe cruelty and juſ- 
tice are ſo ſtrongly pourtrayed in the anec- 
dote of Peryllus and his brazen Bull, was 
the firſt king or tyrant. About 1 50 years 
after his reign, Theron acquired the ſove- 
reignty, and by a wiſe and proſperous ad- 


_ miniſtration proved himſelf deſerving of it. 


He was ſucceeded by his ſon Thraſydeus, 
who, being every way unworthy of his ſitu- 
ation, was depoſed, and expelled from 
Agrigentum. With him ended the dy- 
naſty ; and ſoon after the city became ſub- 
ject to the Carthaginians, who, in the firſt 
Punic war, were diſpoſſeſſed by the Ro- 
mans, after a fiege of ſeven months. Agri- 
gentum was the birth-place of many great 


[ : | 
men; among whom was the celebrated 


philoſopher Empedocles, together with 
Gelius and Antiſthenes, both remarkable 
for their unbounded and well- directed libe- 
rality. Never was any country more fruit- 
ful than this, being formerly the granary 
of Carthage, and of all the northern ſhores 


of 
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of Africa, except Egypt, which made it ſo 
commercial, ſo opulent, and ſo populous. 
Even in its preſent neglected ſtate it ex- 
ports a conſiderable quantity of corn, which 
produces the fineſt flour I ever ſaw. In- 
deed all its productions are equal to thoſe 
of the eaſtern coaſt of this happy iſland, if 
I except wine, which is very inferior. We 
perceived the difference at Capo Paſſaro. 
Gergenti, or the modern town, has nothing 
in it that deſerves attention, but the cathe- 
dral, in which we ſaw ga farcophagus of 
great TOE | 


4 * : Ge” * — * ** ” 
* * 


Mazpara, March 19. 


. UPON bring Gergenti, we deſcended 
to its port, about four miles off, which we 
found defended from the ſurge by a ſtrong 
mole, and commodiouſly formed for ſhip- 
ping. Thence we paſſed through a coun- 
try, which; though rocky, produces conſi- 
derably more than the confumption of its 
Inhabitants to the little town of Siculiana, 

| where: | 
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where we ſtaid an hour to feed our mules, 
and to: refreſh ourſelves with dried fruits 
and wine. Then proceeding ſlowly (for it 
is impoſſible to hurry through ſcenes fo 
enchanting as theſe are) we arrived in the 


Te evening at the Capuchin convent: of Fiacca, 


the ancient Thermæ, in which Agathocles, 
tyrant of Syracuſe, was born. The good 
monks procured us ſome pigeons for our 
late dinner, which in this country are ſo 
much ſuperior to any T have ever eaten, 
that they ſeem a different kind of bird. 
They are as large as grow ſe, as fat as orto- 
lans, and ſo agreeable to the taſte, that if 
ſome of our Englith epicures were to feed 
upon them, they would probably eat them- 
ſelves to death. The next morning our 
Padre Guardiano, or principal of the con- 
vent, procured, but not without much 
trouble, mules for our journey; on which 
we departed. Whilſt the guide ſtaid ta 
feed them (which is always done at mid- 
day) I walked: on to a bridge over the river 
Belici, at which I was aſked: for toll by a 
female figure, whom I took for the nymph 
of 
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of the ſtream, as Arethuſa herſelf was not 
more beautiful. Her complexion was a 
dark brown: her eyes and hair black: her 
features moſt harmonious: and her form 
| ſlender and graceful, When I had paid the 
demand, we entered into converſation ; 
and oh! never did I hear bad language fo: 
prettily ſpoken. Her uncle, with whom 
ſhe lived, was a fiſherman, and was then, 
as ſhe told me, gone down the river to take 
up his nets. In about half an hour he 
returned with a baſket of fiſh, which I 
bought at an exorbitant price, becauſe, 
when I counted out the money to the man, 
my eyes were fixed upon his lovely niece. 
Had there been among the 600,000 inhabi- 
tants of Agrigentum but one ſuch woman 
as this, wing Zeuxes painted his Juno, the 
{ſingle model would have been amply ſuf- 
ficient, or rather too much; for ſbe is more 
than painting can expreſs. Not far from 
this ever memorable place are three ruined: 
temples, the only remains of Selinuntum. 
Jam induced to believe that Diodorus was: 
, when he ſaid, that the temple of 

Olympian 
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Olympian Jupiter, at Agrigentum, was the 
largeſt in Sicily ; for the enormous parts of 
theſe perſuade me of the contrary, They 
were ſituated on a gentle eminence not far 
from the ſea: their architecture was Doric: 
the two next the water being built with 
fluted columns, and the third or largeſt, 
with plain; except in the two fronts, 
where they were alſo fluted. Vou may 
conceive the magnitude of theſe edifices, 
when I tell you, that on meaſuring the 
ſnafts of the columns, we found che Cir- 
cumference of the largeſt to be 30, and of 
the others 26 feet. The great temple was 
dedicated to Jupiter Forenſis, by what we 
collect from the 46th chapter of the J 
book of Herodotus. 


The city was founded by Pammilus, and 
a colony from Hybla. It was named from 
the Greek word xh Parſley, which was 
and ſtill is a very common herb in this 
country. Soon after the unſucceſsful en- 
terpriſe of the Athenians againſt Syracuſe, 
it was taken and deſtroyed by the Cartha- 
ginians, 
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ginians, under the firſt Hannibal. He 
landed at Lilybæum with 100,000 men, 
and marched immediately to. the fiege of 
this rich and populous city ; which he at- 
tacked in two places, with wooden towers 
higher than the walls; on which were 
fixed heavy battering rams, defended by 
ſlingers and archers. This manner of aſ- 
fault was not leſs terrible than new; how- 
ever the Selinuntines refiſted it with all 
their power, becauſe they were aware that 
the ſecurity of themſelves, their wives, 
their children, and their temples, depended 
upon their defence. There was no medium 
between liberty and ſlavery. The old men 
and women of all ranks were continually 
employed in carrying weapons to their 
| ſons and huſbands on the ramparts, and in 
ſupplying them with food ; but all exer- 
tions were vain, The Carthaginians, 
being, from their great numbers, fre- 
quently relieved by each other in the at- 
tack, broke down the wall on the ninth 
day of the ſiege and poured like a torrent 
into the city, cutting down every thing 

Tp that 
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that oppoſed them. They ſoon filled the 
ſtreets and houſes; when all the horrors, 
that the avarice and luſt of rapacious bar- 
barians could produce, ſucceeded. Many 
of the Selinuntine women, who were re- 
markable for their elegance, and delicacy, 
fled during this tempeſt to the temples ; 
and theſe Hannibal ſpared, fearful, leſt if 
driven to extremities, they ſhould ſet fire 
to the buildings, and conſume the rich 
treaſures they contained, together with 
themſelves. But this boon of life was more 
terrible than death; for, excluſive of the 
injuries they received in their perſons from 
a licentious ſoldiery, they had to lament 
the loſs of kindred and country, and to 
anticipate their future ſlavery in Africa. 
Great interceſſion was made with Hannibal 
not to deſtroy this ſuperb city, but to no 
purpoſe ; for he ordered his ſoldiers to raze 
the whole ; and, at his departure, left it 
an immenſe maſs «fra: On quitting 
Selinuntum we we 


ſoon benighted ; and 
had a journey of three hours before us, 
which was lengthened to five, in conſe- 

| | quence 
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quence of our having made a conſiderable 
circuit, from a ford on the road being im- 
paſſable. This journey, though leſs dan- 
gerous, was to the full as tedious as that 
upon the ſides of Etna; for we did not 
arrive at this place (Mazzara) before mid- 
night; when we found our ſpiritual friends 
at the Capuchin convent too faſt aſleep to 
be wakened. We were therefore obliged 
to ſeek a lodging elſewhere ; which we at 
length found in a wretched pot houſe. 
Here we dreſſed the fiſh I had bought upon 
the banks of Belici ; and having ſupped on 
them, were conducted to the %; where 
we found a ſtraw bed, and two or three 
rugs, which we occupied till eight o'clock 
this morning. 
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LI rann 
Turan, March 20, 1788. 


AZZARA, being a town of bien 
conſtruction, bad no object in it to 
detain us. We had a ſtrong inclination 

when there to croſs th e Miaditerranean, and 
viſit the ruins of Carthage; but this trans- 
marine ardour was completely damped upon 
hearing that we could not return to Sicily 

without performing quarantaine; we there- 
fore purſued our tour to Marſala, the an- 
cient Lilybæum, which ſtood near the pro- 
montory once of this name, but now called 


Capo Boeo. 


Et vada dura lego ſaxis Lilybzia cæcis “. 
EN. 3 lin. 706, 


Imitated. 
* And now the Lilybæan rocks J coaſt 
Hid in the ſea. 
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It is well built, and carries on no incon- 

ſiderable trade. In its cathedral are two 
colonnades of ancient marble pillars, which 
we much admired. We continued our 
journey the ſame evening through a flat and 
. fruitful country near the ſea, and, about 
- ſun-ſet, arrived at the Franciſcan convent, 
under the walls of this city. 


Trapani ſtands on a peninſula which 
bends like a ſcythe, whence it was called 
Drepanon from the Greek, now corrupted 
into Trapani. It is ſtrongly fortified, and 
not ill built. Its population (as J am in- 
formed) exceeds 4 500 inhabitants; and the 
trade is greater than that of any city in Si- 

cily, except Palermo; conſiſting principally 
in ſalt and coral, conſiderable quantities of 
which are exported in Britiſh bottoms for 
different countries. Edward the firſt of 
England landed twice in this port, both in 
going to, and in coming from Palæſtine. 
It was here he received intelligence of his 
father's death in 1272; and here too it was 
that Æneas loſt Anchiſes. Though I diſ- 
Vor, IL F like 
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like 'the general character of this Trojan 
"Prince, it is impoſſible not to admire his 

 'Glial piety; indeed my affection for you in- 
duces me to be partial to all who are grate- 
ful to their parents. Virgil muſt have been 
ſo, or he never could have put ſuch expreſ- 

: ions of recollection and tender e the 

mouth of his hefo. «SLED 


N 


Hine e me portus, et illætabilis ora 
Accipit hie pelagi tot tempeſtatibus actus, 
Heu! Jenitorem omnis cure casfiſq levamen 
Amitto Anchiſen, hie me pater optume feſſum 
Deſeris hey 1 | tantis nequicquam erepte periclis *. 

Dy, Kg AEN. 3. lin. oy 


bibi a mile of Trapani! 18 . 4 
? OO SO fo called: e Ho —_ 


+ „ S 8 + xp 
5 ; ® EN W s ſad port receives me, , croſt 
By fate ſevere, -and- many a tempeſt toſt. 
Here I Anchiſes loſe, | my fire—my friend, 
In whom my every trouble Wound a bnd. 
Op here you leave your weary ſon to mourn 
VTVoͤour loſs; beſt parent! then in vain ſafe borne 
From burning Troy, from Greeks and ſlaughter torn, 


8 5 1 199 of 
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f Butes , by Licaſta, a Sicilian . courteſan 
af ſuch uncommon beauty, that after her 
.death ſhe was, worſhiped 2 as Venus Erycina. 
Her. tem ple ſtood. for many ages upon this | 
hill; xemarkable. for its magnißcence, and 
| the high . veneration 1 in which i it was uniyer- 
ally holden. When Aneas land ded in Sicil 
he founded the city of Eryx and red 
You may repollect, that in in the fifth book 
of Virgil, Aceſtes incites his friend Entellus 
to the ceſtus-combat, by the mention of 
this Eryx ; who was their former maſter, 
and the opponent of Hercules. 


- Ubi nunc nobis 4 ille magiſter 
Nequicquam, memoratus Eryx? ubi fama per omnem 
Trinacriam, &c,#F— 


INE Es x, vj lin. 302. 


| This, temple v Was as much revered by the 


I -VERFFr 


Carthaginians, 5 s by th e natives of Sicily. 
* . efil e 005 ith . "ns 


of Where then is now our God, our . name 
Eryx in vain remember d? where the fame 
That through Trinacria ſpread, &c.7 
F2. gold, 


n 

gold, of filver, and of ivory; and as late 29 

the reign of Tiberius, it was (according fo 
Suetonius) repaired by that Emperor. Vir- 
gil muſt have been at Trapani; for the rock 
which he notices as the goal in his ſhip race 
is there; and exactly anſwers to his de- 

ſcription U 2 wn h 


Eft procul in pelago ſaxum, &c,* 


n March 21, 


FROM this od panting country we 
_ travelled through an inland part of Sicily, 
to the ſcite of Egeſta, or Segeſta, founded 

(as I have before obſerved) by Aneas, and 

. fo called in honour of his friend Aceſtes, 

Whom he left there with the old men, wo- 


* Far out at ſea there is a rock, &c. . 


8 0 5 men, 
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men, and children of the fleet. Nautes 
thus adviſes him | 


Longævoſque ſenes, ac feſſas æquore m atres, 
Et quicquid tecum invalidum, metuenſque pericli eſt, 
Delige ; et his habeant terris, ſine, mænia feſſi: 
_ Urbem n permiſſo nomine Aceſtem . 
| AV. v. lin. 718. 


we beheld the foundations of many nokta 
edifices, and the remains of a theatre. But 
that which principally engaged our atten- 
tion was a temple, the moſt entire I ever 
ſaw. Its order is Doric: the periſtyle con- 
ſiſts of 36 columns —ſix in each front, 
and 12 on each ſide. The dimenſions, ex- 
cluſive of the baſement, are 174 feet t by 70. 
It is thought to have been facred to Ceres, 
which I ſhould not have ſuppoſed from the 
preſent face of the ſurrounding country, it 
being mountajnous and romantic; however, 


Imitated. 


* Old men . matrons weary of the ſea, 
And all who feeble are, or dangers flee, 
Select; and build for theſe a town well wall'd, 


it e be (if approv d) Aceſta call d. 
F 3 ity 


5 


70 IAE. 


its rude appearänce adds greatly to ith 
beauty of the ſcene. From Segeſts we 
came to this place, Alcamo, having loit- 
ered ſome time to view two F 5 beg proſ- 
peas of the ſea, the iſland of Uſtica; &c. 
and to examine eight or nine ſmall build- 
ings on the road, called chapels, which 
were erected for the ſouls of certain uphappy 
travellers, who had, at different times, been 
aſſaſſinated there. This little town happily 
contains an inn, in which we haye ordered 
a dinner that will make amends for the 
many ſpare meals we have had upon our 
Sicilian circumambulation. 


Palermo, March 31. 


THE country between Alcamo and Pa- 
lermo is the moſt mountainous we have 
ſeen in Sicily ; but richly . clothed with 
groves of ancient olive trees, and full of 
clear brooks and fountains. Our views were 
much confined, until we entered the main 

9 ä 
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road of Palermo ; from. which, at the ltthe 
town of Monreale, we looked down upon 
the capital of Sicily, and its charming vici: 
nity; the one grand and extenſive, being, in 
conſequence of its numerous population, 
ſurrounded by large ſuburbs: The other 
diverſified by groves of olive, fig and orange 
trees, and a variety of villas -and gardens. 
Behind all theſe objects of admifation, is 
that ſpacious bay, from the naval advan- 
tages of which, the city, formerly called 
Panormus, or manns, took its name. Its 
population, which exceeds 290,000 ſouls: 
the regularity and beauty of its conſtruc» 
tion: the number and magnificence of its 
nobility, put it upon a level with the proud» 
eſt cities of Europe. The ſtreets are broad, 
and well paved, particularly the two princi- 
pal, which biſect each other at right angles. 
When I walk through them at night, the 
throng of people, the brilliancy of thę 
ſhops, and the many carriages which are 
continually paſſing and repaſſing, remind 
me of London. The port crowded with 
Ae, is at the weſtern extremity of the 
F 4 city; 
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city ; at the eaſtern the ſea waſhes a terraoo 
called La Marina, with which it is impoſ- 
fible not to be in raptures. a 
ſunſet, the nobility aſſemble in their car- 
riages (many of which are Engliſh) for the 
air (or, as they call it, il freſco) and con- 
verſation. At the end of this terrace are 
public gardens laid out with much taſte in 
orange and lemon tree alleys, and orna- 
mented with fountains, averies, &c. &c. 
We were one day conducted from thoſe 
gardens to the church- yard of San Spiridio, 
within half a mile of Palermo; where the 
Sicilian veſpers, that general maſſacre of the 
French, who had ſettled in the iſland with 
Charles of Anjou, commenced in the year 
1282. It was occaſioned by the unjuſt go- 
vernment of this prince, and the unre- 
ſtrained licentiouſneſs of his countrymen, 
which excited the hate and vengeance of 
the Sicilian nation. John of Procida, a 
nobleman of great intereſt, whoſe wife 
Charles had violated, concerted the plot 
with others of equal power; and by them, 
when eta 4 thing Was adjuſted, it was de- 
; termined 
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termined that the tolling of the bells for 
evening prayers, on the zoth of March, 
ſhould be the ſignal of attack through all 
the iſland. From this circumſtance it was 
called the Sicilian veſpers. The governor 
of Palermo, William de St. Remie, ſuſpect- 
ing the citizens to be ſecretly armed (which 
was expreſsly forbidden) ſent his officers to 
ſearch them; who, coming to this church- 
yard, in which many were aſſembled, treat- 
ed the women with great indecency. One 


Drouhet thruſt his hand into the boſom of 


a young lady, and her cries brought on the 
execution of the plot, in which murder was 
the ſole thought and buſineſs of a nation. 
'They killed not only all the men in the 
iſland, but (horrible to relate) their wives 
and children, ſo that before the end of April 
25,000 had been maſſacred. And yet I 
ſhould not have ſaid all the men; for even 
in the height of their exterminating fury, 
when no diſtinction of character could be 
expected, they ſpared William de Porcelets, 
and Philip Scalambre. The virtues of theſe 
| men boat them ; for when the crimes of 

hay: | 
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their countrymen had rendered them into 
lerable, their juſtice and humanity forced a 
whole people, ſtirred up to phrenzy againft 
their nation, to reſpect, to love, and to 
ſpare them. Hiſtory ſhould commemorate 
ſuch charadters, for they would conſtitute 


her chief ornament. They are far more re- 


ſpectable than thoſe of the greateſt conque- 
rors, whoſe fame, or rather infamy, is too 
often founded upon the deſtruction 4 their 


ſpecies. Sa 


Some letters from N aples introduced us 
to Prince Caramanico the viceroy, and to 
the Counteſs Ventimigla. His Excellency 
was ſome time the Neapolitan miniſter in 
England, where he acquired a very ſtrong 
partiality for the country and its people; of 
which he has given an ample indication by 
his attention. At a public dinner, the moſt 
ſumptuous I ever ſaw, the plate being gold, 
he made us ſit on each ſide of him; and 
was extremely aſſiduous in helping us to 
ſeveral delicacies of his table. After the 
deſert, he led the company into a ſaloon at 

| | the 
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the end of his caſtle, and over one of the 
city gateways ; the view from which in- 
cludes all the beute of Publetinny its = 
and , 161-100 


| Though much flabtered by the attention 
of tlie Viceroy, yet, believe me, it has not 
influenced my judgment, when I tell you 
that he is one of the beſt bred, and beſt in- 
formed meri I know. His eaſy manners and 
liberality make him an object of general 
affection, ſo that few of his predeceſſors 
have been ſo popular as he is. We were 
alſo well received by the Connteſs Venti- 
migla, and her relative the Cavalier Paler- 
mo; who introduced us at the Academia, 
which we thought more brilliant than that 
of Naples. We there beheld a ſcene, which 
I hope never to ſee in England. A gentle- 
man making love to a lady in defiance of 
her huſband; who, though reſtleſs and torn 
with jealouſy, was too fearful of the com- 
pany's ridicule to interfere. His wife's caro 
amico has been long apprehenfive of his 
| yengeance, to obſtru& which, he has hired 
- | tw-a 
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two vapos to protect him from auſnation, | 
This is a buſineſs peculiar to Palermo. The 
men who undertake it, are ſtrong, coura - 
geous, and well armed. They always ac 
company their employer; never permitting 
any ſuſpicious perſon to approach him. | 
Whenever he is in his carriage, they are 
behind it; whenever he enters a houſe, 
they wait without, or at the door of a cham- 
ber, if neceſſary. Such is the invention of 
a people. whoſe occupation is gallantry ; 
whole n is death. . | 


I begin now to think, that in a Italy and : 
Sicily murder is not accounted a crime ; at 
leaſt it is generally committed with impu; 
nity. Yeſterday I ſaw a gallows erected in 
Palermo, and ſurrounded by a multitude of 
people. I had juſt puſhed through the 
crowd to it, when inſtead of ſeeing a poox 
terrified wretch dragged. to execution, I 
beheld a handſame young fellow, dreſſed in 
white like a bridegroom, and ſurrounded by 
his friends; who walked under the gallows, 
and unmediately returned with him. Pray, 

| Sir, 


rn, 


Sir, (cad I to a perſon who ſtood near me) 
what has he done? his anſwer was, niente 
ch'un omicidio poveretto ; viddè paſlar il 
ſuo uſcio, uno, che V aveva off lo, e lo 
, ge — 4 on tutto. s f 
The WI is now warm; but * 
muſt it be in ſummer, when the hot wind 
of the Sirocco Wonne all who venture into 
i n 535% 29 _— oo 
1 fhall cot this tour yy Sicily with ſome 
general remarks upon the country, which 
I have reſerved for this letter. Its form is 
triangular, the three angles being the pro- 
montories of Pelorum, Pachynum, and 
Lilybæum, or as they are now called, the 
Faro, Capo Paſſaro, and Capo Boeo. Its 
circuit is between five and ſix hundred 
miles. When it was conquered by the Sa- 
racens, they divided it in three parts or 


Nothing but ſimple homicide, poor fellow; he ſaw 
one who had offended him ads by his __ and ſhot 
him. That's all. 


| valleys 3 
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valleys; 3 namely, the Val di nn Val 
di Noto, and Val di Mazzara. From the 
earlieſt periods of antiquity, that is, as far 
back as we have any written memorial of 
things, it was remarkable for its fertility, 
and thence called by Homer the —_—_— 


pas 
he time of i its > wt . Was 
from the ſiege of Syracuſe by the Athenians 
to the Carthaginian conqueſts. Then, and 
long after, it ſupplied with grain in years 
of ſcarcity all the countries uponithe Medi- 
terranean, except Egypt and the, coaſts of 
Aſia. Even now, under all the impediments 
of ſuperſtition and. bad government, its pro- 
ductions are, in quantity and quality, the 
beſt in Europe. Of the vegetable are grain, 
wines, oil, fruits, tobacco, mulberry trees 
for. the ſilk- worm, cotton, medicinal. roots, 
and ſugar canes. The laſt of theſe. flouriſn 
near Avola and Merilli. They are of an 


inferior quality to thoſe of the Weſt-Indies, | 


Of the ſun-delighting mortals. | 


but 
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but their ſugar is ſweeter than any other. 
The animal production is ſimilar to that of 
Italy, but the horned cattle are a ſmaller 
breed. The coaſts abound with fiſh, par- 
-ticularly with tunney and anchovies; the 
export of which forms a very lucrative 
branch of commerce. There are mines of 
ſilver, copper, and lead, but none are work- 
ed. Near Palma are beds of the beſt ſul- 
-phur : at the mouth of the river Giaretta is 
found a yellow amber, preferable to / that of 
the Baltic; and in every part of the iſland 
quarries of marbles, that havę furniſhed 
materials for all the noble edifites of Sicily. 
The moſt beautiful are in the, neighbour- 
hood of Palermo, particularly the yellow, 
and thoſe that reſemble the verde antique, 
porphyry, and lapis lazuli., The ;popula- 
tion of the iſland amounts to - 1,300,000 | 
:ſouls 3 not as much again as A city 
of Syracuſe kt contained... 


* - 


| Adieu, I ſhall leave this cl coun- 
try with regret, and Italy in tears. 


Naples, 
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N. aples, April 2 


we went to Sicily In 4 ſpetonarsy we 
left it in a felucca. The former I {vo 

already deſcribed to you: : the latter is 
large open boat with two maſts. Though 
three days on our voyage, the time did not 
ſeem tedious, being. employed in reading, 
writing, and (at intervals) i in eating oranges, 
with which the felucca was laden. On the 
ſecond night after our departure the ſailors 
deſcried an eruption of Veſuvius, the light 
of which was diſcernible at the diſtance of 

26 leagues from it. The next evening, on 
entering the bay of Naples, we ſaw large 
quantities of combuſtibles thrown up with 
terrible exploſions from the crater; and, as 
the breeze was light, ſailed gently under 
the mountain, converſing upon a ſubjecł 
which this intereſting ſpectacle naturally 
introduced the death of the elder Pliny. 
At one in the morning our felucca anchored 
within the mole of Naples. We aroſe at 
27 ' ſeven, 
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ſeven, and having delivered our bill of health 
at the office, walked immediately to our 
former lodgings, where, over a comfortable 
Engbfh breakfaſt of tea, &c. we congratu- 
lated each other on our ſafe return after a 
tour, of which the fatigue was great, but 
the amuſement-/infinitely greater. Abſence 
rendered our ſociety at Naples (if poſſible) 
more: agreeable than before. The happy 

hours I paſſed in it. have made too ſtrong 
an impreſſion upon my mind to. be, ever 
forgotten, or indeed ever remembated with- 
out a mix ed ſen ſatjon of pleaſure and regret: 
of pleaſure, from the recollection of what 
bas happened, and of regret, from the know- 
ledge, that when once abſent from the place, 
I perhaps am abſent for ever. The eruption 
of Veſuvius having increaſed conſiderably 
fince our arrival, I was induced to make 
that mountain a ſecond viſit with the mar- 
quis Claudio Arezzo, brother of the charm- 
ing San Clemente. We left Naples late in 
the evening (the night being the beſt ſea- | 
ſon for beholding ſuch Teenes) | and began 
the aſcent about ten o'clock, Which we 
; Vor. bt G found 
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found extremely difficult, though our xiides 
carried torches before us. When we had 
mounted within five hundred yards of the 
crater, which every now and then diſcharged 
to a great height burning cinders, ſtones, 
&c. we came to the place where the liquid 
lava burſt out of the mountain with impe- 
tuoſity, and ran down in a flow thick ſtream 
not leſs than two miles in length, and 
twenty feet in breadth. It was ſo hard, 
that with difficulty I could force the end of 
a large ſtick into it, even at the ſource ; 
yet this I did, and took up a ſmall quantity, 
which I ſhall keep as a curioſity for you. 
We ſat near it till day-break, and never did 
I behold any thing ſo dreadfully ſublime ; 
the pale glimmering of the fire upon the 
ſhattered ſides of. the: mountain preſented a 
{ſcene that nen, Ae to * 3 
ee of r | 


nin d from thighs flames. 
« No light, b but rather darkneſs viſible 
2 Serv'd only. to diſcover fights of woe, 
_ Regions of ſorrow, doleful ſhades,” 
= bY Fi. Los r. B. 1. lin, 65. 


But 
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But what a contraſt did the riſing ſun pro- 
duce, which enabled us to look down upon 
Naples, its bay, and the Campagna felice! 
within two hours and a half, we beheld one 
of the moſt terrible and one of the moſt 
pleaſing ſights in nature; the tranſition 
of which ſeemed like the paſſage from the 
Tartarean to the Elyſean fields. - Mr. Po- 
cock was engaged, and therefore prevented 
from being of our party; but he aſcended 
the next. night, and came back as much 
aſtoniſhed as I was. Since our return from 
Sicily we have ſern the famous Coloſſean 
ſtatues of Flora, and the Farneſian Her- 
cules. Though wonderful productions of 
ſculpture, they did not anſwer my expec- 
tations. | The drapery of the former, and 
the gigantic anatomy of the latter, merit 
all praiſe, but I muſt join in the general 
_ objection to the n attitude of the Her- 
"ny | 


Vour knowled ge of hiſtory muſt long ago 
have perſuaded you that it is leſs a narrative 


of the people of different countries, than of 
G 2 CY the 
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the wars waged by their Sovereigns to gra- 
tify their own ambition or reſentment. It 

ought to be deſcriptive of the progreſs of 
Füömänity it is, of its deflrudion. I have 
lately been reading the hiſtory of Naples, 
and am as much as ever of the fame opinion 
upon this ſubject. After the fall of the 
Roman empire this country was ſeized by 
the Oſtrogoths and Viſigoths, who were 
ſucceeded by the eaſtern Emperors and the 
Lombards. Some years after the eftabliſh- 
ment of the latter, numerous bodies of the 
Saracens, allured by the fertility of the 
country, entered it; and by their valour 
would ſoon have diſpoſſeſſed the inhabitants, 
had not a new people appeared, whoſe 
proweſs was ſuperior to theirs. At the com- 
mencement of the eleventh century, when 
the characteriſtic qualities of the northern 
nations of Europe were valour and ſuper- 
ſition, a company of Normans on their 
return from pilgrimage to Palzſtine ſtopped 
at Salerno (as it was the cuſtom 'of the 
times) for the purpoſe of devotion. Being 
perſuaded by the Nenn of reward to enter 
into 
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into the ſervice of the Dukes of that country, 
they aſſiſted them with ſuch courage and 
ſucceſs, that many of their countrymen 
were in conſequence invited over, who 
formed a large military eſtabliſhment: 
among theſe were the twelve ſons of Tan- 
cred, a gentleman of Hauteville. They, 
with the troops under their command, not 
only expelled the Saracens, but diſpoſſeſſed 
the Dukes themſelves of their territories ; 
and Robert Guiſcard the fifth ſon, whoſe 
power and intrepidity were ſo eminent, that 
in bis epitaph he was ſtiled, The terror of 
the world, effected, jointly with his youngeſt , 
brother Roger, the conqueſt of Sicily. All 
theſe provinces were united under the go- 
vernment of Roger the ſecond, ſon of the 
firſt of that name, This prince was in 
1130 crowned king of Sicily, Apulia, and 
Calabria, by the Cardinal Conti ſent from 
Anacletus, who then diſputed the papacy 
with Innocent the IId. About fixty years 
after this event the Norman family became 
extinct by the death of William II. and was 


deb by the Emperor, Henry VI. 
G 3 | all 
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duke of Suabia. The countries of Naples 
and Sicily (for they were not ealled the 
two Sicilies before the reign of Alphonſo 
the Vth) continued in this line until the 
death of Conrad the IVth. Innocent the 
IVth, who unremittingly purſued the 
papal ſyſtem of enlarging the Holy See, 
took advantage of his ſon Conradin's mino- 
rity, and endeavoured to annex his domi- 
nions to the patrimony of St. Peter; but 
was prevented by Mainfroy, Prince of Ta- 
rento, the young king's guardian; who 
firſt routed his armies, and then treated His 
anathemas with contempt. Upon a falſe 
report of Conradin's death, Mainfroy, whole 
virtue and wiſdom had recommended him 
to the prelates and nobility, was elected to 
the Crown; which he determined to hold 
for his life. Urban the IVth, ſucceſſor of 
Innocent, knowing that his own power was 
inſufficient to depoſe him, offered Naples 
and Sicily to Richard Earl of Cornwall, 
brother to Henry the IIId of England; and 
upon his refuſal, to Charles of Anjou, who 
accepted it; he coming there with a large 
| Ox 
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army routed Mainfroy, and took poſſeſſion 
of the whole kingdom, including Sicily. 
His conqueſt occaſioned the pretenſions of 
the French kings, Charles the VIIIth, 
Lewis the XIIth, Francis the Iſt, and Henry 
the II. to theſe countries, and their conſe- 
quent wars; but the policy and power of 
their competitors Ferdinand the Catholic, 
the Emperor Charles the Vth, and his ſon 
Philip, prevailed againſt them, and annexed 
the two Sicilies to the Spaniſh monarchy, 
part of which they continued to be until the 
famous war of ſucceſſion was concluded by 
the peace of Utrecht in 1713. The Britiſh 
cabinet, whoſe will in that treaty was abſo- 
lute, determined that theſe territories ſhould . 
be no longer ſubject to Spain, but ceded to 
the Emperor, and to the Duke of Savoy— 
Naples to the former, and Sicily to the 
latter. Lewis the XIVth, indeed, wiſhed 
to recompenſe his ally the duke of Bavaria 
with the laſt of theſe countries; but Eng- 
land declaring this demand to be a /ine 
| qua non, he was forced to ſubmit. In 1718 
the duke of Savoy, or new king of Sicily. 
84 Was 
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was obliged to exchange this idand for Sar- 
dinia with the emperor : but it remained 


only ſixteen years under the imperial go- 


vernment, as in 1734 both Naples and Si- 
cily were conquered by -the Infant Don 
Carlos, and his general the Count di. Mon- 
temare ; and in 1736 he was acknowledged 
by the .emperor, and by all the ſtates of 
Europe, king of the two Sicilies. Upon 
the death of his brother Ferdinand the VIth. 
he aſcended the throne of Spain, and was 
ſucceeded in that of Naples by his third ſon 


Ferdinand, the preſent monarch ; the ſecond 


being declared prince of Aſturias, as the 
eldeft was judged incapable of reigningg 


There are no laws or conditions of go- 
vernment to controul the authority of his 
Neapolitan majeſty. Until the year 1642 
there were parliaments of the nobility and 


commons, but they were then aboliſhed as 


unneceſſary, or in reality as a check upon 


deſpotiſm. In ſpiritual matters the Pope 


has greater power at Naples, than in any 
country that acknowledges his ſupremacy | 


y LO (his 


% 
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Chis' own an excepted) and what is 
very remarkable, in Sicily he has leſs than 
in any other; this happens in conſequence 
of a bull which Roger, the brother of 
Robert Guiſcard, compelled Pope Urban 
the Ila. to grant in 1098, declaring him 
and his ſucceſſors legates of the holy ſee in 
Sicily. It has been more than once at- 
tempted by the ſovereign pontiffs to revoke 
this privilege, which militates ſo much 
againſt their hierarchy, but they never have 
| ſucceeded, and I nn; ſafely add e never 
will. | 


LETTER 
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gh; April 22, 1788, l 


N our ere to this city we found 
| many of our countrymen ; ſome of 
whom came to Rome (as I ſhould ſuppoſe) 
for no other purpoſe than to tell their ac- 
quaintance in England they had ſeen St. 
Peter's, for they have been here only three 
weeks, and are now going poſt to Naples, 
where they may remain nine days, or per- 
haps a fortnight.“ During our ſecond re- 
ſidence here we have often reviſited its 
moſt intereſting ruins, paintings, and ſculp- 
ture. Among the laſt J forgot to mention 
the Santa Suſanna, a ſtatue in the little 
church of the Madona di Loretto, by Du 


* But many Engliſh gentlemen paſſed the winter in 
Italy. We often met in ſociety the Lords Clifden, 
Belgrave and Grey, Meſſrs. De la Beche, Baring, 
Creſpigny, Watley, Wedgewood, Wheeler, and our 
modern Juvenal, the admirable author of the Baviad. 


Queſnoy, 
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Queſnoy, a name much too harſh for Italian 
pronunciation, wherefore he is called II 
Fiammingo, or the Fleming. I think this 
the firſt piece of modern ſculpture that 
exiſts; * infinitely ſuperior to the extrava- : 
gant figures of Michael Angelo, or to the 
quaint productions of Bernini. Michael An- 
gelo was, (if I may ſo ſay) a Goth of immo- 
derate genius in ſculpture, and Fiammin- 
go a Greek with equal powers, but a more 
chaſte or correct taſte. The works of the 
former aſtoniſh, but are very defective: 
Thoſe of the latter charm, and are almoſt 
faultleſs. In the countenance of the Santa 
Suſanna is a holy and a rapturous ſweet- 
neſs, which inſpired me with that ſame 
mixture of awe and delight as did the face 
of Raphael's St. Cecilia at Bologna, I 
think the idea of this ſtatue is taken from 
that picture, as the reſemblance is very 
ſtriking. There is now an artiſt at Rome, 
named Canova, who, though inferior to 
Fiammingo, ranks among the firſt of mo- 
dern ſculptors. His genius was happily 
diſcovered by the Cavalier Giuliane, a noble 
Venetian, 
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Venetian, who ſent him to Rome, where 

the Apollo, the Laocoon, the Gladiators, 

the Antinous, il Torſo, &c. &c. ripened 

his genius, and raiſed him to eminence. 

He erected the mauſoleum of Ganganelli, 
a work of ſuperior merit. 


We had lately the honour of being pre- 
ſented to the Pope by Mr. Jenkins, with 
half a dozen of our countrymen. Having 
waited ſome time in an anti-chamber, we 
were conducted into his bed room—a nar- 
row and dark apartment, with ſhabby fur- 
niture, and a little tent bed. In a few 
minutes we went into another room, 
where we found him in his drefling gown. 
Having learnt from Mr. J. that ſome of us 
| ſpoke Italian, he converſed in that language 
on our national partiality to hunting, and 
wiſhed to know in what the Engliſh man- 
ner differed from the Roman ; unfortu- 
nately the gentlemen, who were moſt ac- 
quainted with the ſubje&, were the leaſt 
converſant in Italian, but he perceived the 
embarraſiment, and politely ſhifted the con- 

verfation 
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verſation to the villa Borgheſe, which we 
acknowledged (ſeemingly much to his ſa- 
tisfaction) was the firſt thing of the kind 
we had ever ſeen. At our departure he 
ſent us to look at a fine picture which he 
had lately purchaſed. I believe I have be- 
fore told you that he is a very handſome 
man for his age*; I can now add, that his 
manners are as pleaſing as his perſon. 
Many a fimple ſquire in England is prouder 
of his title, than he is of his papacy ; 
which is the more to be admired, when 
confidered that he was raiſed from obſcu- 
rity to eminence : from an humble prieſt 
to a ſovereign pontiff. Since our arrival 
we have frequently been with the amiable 
old Cardinal de Bernis, and aſſiſted at ſeve- 
ral aſſemblies; &c. The marchioneſs Vit- 
toria Lepri is very muſical; we were laſt 
hight at her concert, the en of which 


F 


64 * 


A023 ub Could raiſe a e to we ſkies, 


5 818 Or dw an * down.“ 


Hle was n in m nd cli Pop in 1775. 


ON 
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ON Thurſday, April the 3 we WIRES 
far the laſt time, with the Cardinal de 
Bernis, and left Rome the fame evening by 
the road of Loretto. At the firſt poſt we 
happily prevented a murder. One of our 
couriers piſtols was ſtolen, and being found 
upon a fellow who occaſionally frequented 
the houſe, it ſo enraged the poſt maſter, 
that he drew his knife, and aſſuredly would 
have ſtabbed him, had we not ſecured his 
arms, until the other had eſcaped by leap- 
ing out of the window. We travelled all 
night, and the next morning found our- 
ſelves in one of the moſt delightful coun- 
tries of Italy, between the territories of the 
Sabines and Umbrians, —thoſe formidable 
rivals of infant Rome. As I looked about 
us, many deſcriptive paſſages in Virgil, 
Horace, Sylvius Italicus, and Claudian, 
came freſh into my memory, or, if imper- 

1 ee, we could refer to theſe 
authors, 
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authors, and alſo to many other, as the 
carriage is quite a rolling library. We 
were delayed an hour at Narni to ſee the 
ſuperb ruins of a Roman bridge over the 
Nera, or ancient Nar, which has the very 
ſame appearance as Virgil deſcribes by 


Amnis 
| Sulphurek Nar albus aqua, &c. dc. 


A vii. lin. 517, 


This beidite was -built 3 in th 57 of Ani: 
guſtus, with large pieces of white marble, 
laid together without cement. Tt conſiſted 
of three arches, one of which only remains, 
but this, a ſufficient memorial of its ancient 
grandeur. The elevation is ſo conſiderable, 
as to be even with the tops of two high 
hills through which the river paſſes, and 
the width is (as I am told) 267 feet. From 
Narni we came to Terni, called by the 
Romans Interamna, whence we went three 
miles and a half out of our road to ſee the 


The Nar with ſulpliurous water white. 


cCaſcata 


* 
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caſcata delle marmore, a waterfall, in com- 
pariſon. of which, thoſe of Switzerland are 
mere ſpouts. We aſcended a hill of great 
height, along the ſummit of which is a 
F cut through a rock in the year of 
Rome 480, by Matcus Curius Dentatus, to 
divert the courſe of the Velino, and to pre- 
vent it from overflowing the valley Rieti. 
This channel, through which the ſtream 
runs with great force, is ſhaded by a thicket 
of Evergreens. We ſtood on the brow of 
the hill, and: ſaw with wonder the entire 
body of the river ruſh fearfully'over it, and 

daſh in irregular direction down its pro- 
jecting ſides, falling into the woody valley 
beneath —a depth of 1340 feet, which is 
ſuperior even to that of the Niagara. The 
ſpar of the broken water appears like a cloud, 
and ſpreads it ſelf in a a e de w ow 
the adjacent chuftry. 515 

3 Men 115 A Nin 
| We utc near an hour over r this 

ſtupendous cataract before we deſcended to 
the valley, from which the view of it was 
more beautiful, but leis terrible. Between 

Turin 
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Terni and Loretto the country is quite a 
Paradiſe ; particularly the vale of Perugia. 
We lay one night on the road, and were 
not otherwiſe detained except at Foligno, ' 
to ſee in the chapel of a convent a much 
damaged picture of the incomparable Ra- 
phael. It will I fear ſoon be loſt, for what 
preſumptuous hand ſhall attempt to repair 
the injuries which time and negle& have 
done to the works of Raphael? The fitua- 
tion of Loretto is delightful: the town 
ſtands upon a hill in a part of Italy, the beau- 
ties of which are innumerable, and about 
four miles from the Adriatic. On our ar- 
rival, like two faithful pilgrims, we went 
to the ſanta Caſa, or Holy Houſe. This 
religious magnet 1s (as they tell you) the 
birth place of the Virgin Mary, in which 
the Annunciation and Incarnation of Jeſus 
Chriſt took place. From Nazareth it was 
carried by Angels into Dalmatia, where it 
remained two or three years ; when it was 
again taken up, and brought into the 
Marche of Ancona; finally its celeſtial por- 
ters placed it in the middle of a broad ſtreet 
Vet. 1k | + H EO 
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at Loretto, and that virtuous Pontiff Pope 
Boniface the Eighth, not only caſed it with 
marble, but erected a cathedral over it. 
What a ſcandalous mockery of our reli- 
gion! Jn it, is a ſtatue of the Virgin 
(which they aſſured us was made by St. 
Luke) covered with precious ſtones, or at 
leaſt an admirable imitation of them ; for 


they ſay that many of the originals have 


been converted into money. From the 


ſanta Caſa we were conducted into the 


treaſury, a large room ſurrounded with 
ſhelves, before which are folding doors of 
glaſs. Through theſe we beheld heaps of 
gold plate, jewels, and other ſplendid offer- 
ings of ſuperſtition. You may conceive 
the wealth of this place, when told that 
the filver it poſſeſſes is too common to be 
expoſed to view, and therefore locked up 
in coffers. My eye was ſoon tired' with 
dwelling upon theſe golden walls, but it 
was happily relieved by an obje& on which 
it could gaze for ever—a picture by Ra- 


phael, which repreſents the Virgin lifting 


up a vail from the infant Jeſus aſleep; and 


„ _ Pmpet 4, 7 
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St. Joſeph in the back ground. It is in a 
high ſtate of preſervation, conſequently in- 
3 An immenſe ſum was lately 
offered for it by an Engliſh gentleman, but 
refuſed. On coming out of the church we 
ſaw a large body of pilgrims walk into -it 
upon their knees, ſinging hymns : they 
went round the ſanta Caſa, which ſtands 
at the upper end of the aiſle, and came out in 
the ſame manner as they had entered. Is 
it not a melancholy reflection that religion, 
which was deſigned to elevate, ſhould, as 
ia the preſent hoc abaſe the human 
mind? But ſuch an ordination is undoubt- 
edly for wiſe, though to us inſerutable pur- 
poſes. It is ſo, and it ought to be. Could 
the ſanta Caſa be tranſported by the ſame 
ſupernatural agency as before from Loretto 
to Rome, I am perſuaded it would be much 
for the better, as the inſecurity of its ſitu- 
ation muſt be obvious to every one who 
viſits the place. Two hundred reſolute 
felloves might ſtrip it of all its finery in four 
hours, and carry the image with its ſump- 
tuous apparel on board a corſair. The Bar- 

Ha bary 


9 


bary ſtates are not aware of this, or they 
would certainly attempt, and attempting, 
effect it. From Loretto we came to An- 
cona, a maritime town pleaſantly ſituate, 
but ill built. Its port was declared free by 
Clement the XIIth. which made it very 
commercial. It was originally formed by 
the Emperor Adrian, to whom the citizens 
in their gratitude erected an arch upon the 
mole ; the ſtructure of which is · truly ele- 
gant, and the marble whiter than in any 
edifice I ever faw. On leaving Ancona, 
we travelled along the ſhore of the Adriatic, 
and paſſed by San Marino, the ſmalleſt in- 
dependent ftate in the world; it being 
confined to a barren mountain, on which 
ſtands a town, five churches, three con- 
vents, and three caſtles. All the inha- 
bitants do not exceed 5000; and happily 
fo, for their ſmall number has preſerved to 
them their freedom. Each houſe has the 
privilege of ſendin g a deputy t to the Arengo, 
or National Council, but the. authority of 
this general aſſembly is delegated to forty, 
ur upon — * when all 

| , n 
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convene. I am andaced to think MY the 
character of Cardinal Alberoni was not fully 
known, until he had projected the reduc- 
tion of this Republic. When Prime Mi- 
niſter of Spain, though he would have dif- 


turbed the peace of Europe, his object was, 


what many think great, it was the con- 
gueſt of kingdoms; but when he endea- 
voured to perſuade the ſovereign Pontiff to 
rob San Marino of liberty, its only wealth, 
by annexing it to the ſee of Rome, he diſ- 


played not only a malignant but a mean 


diſpoſition, which thoſe who might perhaps 
excuſe his adminiſtration in Spain, upon 
the plea of his being deſirous to aggrandiſe 


his maſter's dominions, cannot but deſpiſe 


and abhor. It reminds me of Dionyſius 
the younger, who, when, expelled from 
Syracuſe, being no longer avie to tyranniſe 
over a nation, became a ſchoolmaſter at 
Corinth, that he might indulge his ſeverity 
on his pupils. We travelled all night, and 
early the next morning arrived at the banks 


of the Rubicon, with Lucan in our hands, 


I do not blame Cæſar for enſlaving Rome, 
5 3 but 
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but Rome for being enſlaved. A few years 
ago J lamented his fatal paſſage over this 
celebrated river, but now do not. The 
vices of his country had made it ripe for 
flavery, and in my opinion, it were indif- 
ferent whether Cæſar or Pompey ſhould 
poſſeſs it. Had Rome been ever virtuous, 
ſhe had been ever free; and, believe me, 
from theſe ideas, I ſhould have been truly 
ſorry for the ſubjugation of San Marino, 
when unconcerned for that of Rome. Why 
do we feel ſo warmly intereſted for the 
preſervation of Greece during the Perſian 
invaſions, but becauſe ſhe was not more 
deſirous than deſerving of liberty? Pardon 
this digreſſion, and I will proceed. The 
Rubicon 1s a narrow river that ſcarce ſeems 
to move through” its deep banks of clay. 
On the northern fide are ancient lapidary 
inſcriptions almoſt obliterated, at leaſt I 
could not read them. Do you recollect 


the deſcription « of this ales in Lucan" 8 
Pharſalia ? | | 


5 Fonte cadit modico, parviſque impellitur undis 
e Puniceus Rubicon, cum fervida canduit æſtas; ; 
5 Perque 
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4 Perque imas ſerpit valles, et Gallica certus 
„Limes ab Auſoniis diſterminat arva colonis. * 


B. 1, 1. 251. 


We dined that day at Bologna, and reached 
Cento in the evening, a town of the papal 
territory, in which the celebrated painter, 
Nicholas Barbieri, generally known by the 
name of Il Guercino, or the Squinter, was 
born. The next morning we ſaw ſome of 
his capital pictures, and then continued our 
journey through the—richeſt part of the 
plains of e eee ferried over the 
Po and Adige, the former of which appears 
like the trunk of a tree, and the many 
rivers that run into it ſeem as branches. 
We lay that night in the ancient city of 
Padua, (of which, as I purpoſe ſtaying 
ſome time in this country, I ſhall probably 
write you a future account) and the next 
morning, travelling on the banks of the 


Imitated. 


* The redbrown Rubicon, while ſummer bides, 
Through the low vales, a ſhallow ſtreamlet, glides, 

And nether Gaul from Italy divides. ; 

1 H 4 Brenta, 
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Brenta, having on each ade of us the moſt 
beautiful country-houſes and villas I have 
ſeen in Italy, arrived at Fusina—the land- 
ing place from Venice; to which ſingular 
city we were carried in a gondola acroſs 


the ferry (which is called the Lagune) —a 
diſtance of five miles. ; 


You perceive that we journeyed rather 
expeditiouſly from Rome to this city. Our 
intention was to reach it before the Aſcen- 
Hon; a high feſtival with the Venetians, 
in which their Doge eſpouſes the Adriatic, 
thence conſidered, (though I believe by 
them only) as ſubject to their dominion. 
It happened this year on the firſt of May. | 
At nine o'clock in the morning we went in 
our gondola to ſee the bur, or ducal 
barge, which is the moſt magnificent I ever 
beheld, though heavy and ii About 
ten, his Selene Highneſs Paul Renier was 
accompanied on bowl of it by all the 
; foreign Miniſters, the great officers of ſtate, 
and a large body of the prime nobility of 
Venice, It ſeemed to proceed proud of its 

, illuſtriovs 
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illuſtrious burden, while around i it moved 
innumerable peòte or fancy boats and gon- 
dolas. On every fide was heard the moſt 
enchanting muſick, except when loſt in the 
roar of canon from the/men of war drawn 
out for this grand jubilee, or from the forts 
and ſhips of the harbour. The whole ſur- 
face of the water appeared alive, and the 
voice of joy was raiſed in loud and repeated 
ſhouts. When the bucentaur had pro- 
ceeded to a certain diſtance, on, a fignal 
given, a general filence enſued. 7Every oar 
was ſuſpended, and every eye intent upon 
the ſpectacle. The Doge leaning over the 
water from the ſtern of his nuptial veſſel 
extended his right arm, holding in his hand 
a fing, and pronouncing aloud, Te mare 
deſpenſamus in fignum veri perpetuique do- 
minii, * dropt it into the boſom of his 
bride. We were below him, though not 
ſo near as to receive this ring in our gon- 
dola, which I much wiſhed to do, that, on 


1 


M8 Thee, oh ſea, we eſpouſe, in token of our true and 
perpetual dominion over thee, 


-my 7 : 
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my arrival in England, I might have pre- 
ſented it to you as a curiofity, When the 
ceremony was thus performed, he was car- 
ried to a neighbouring church to celebrate 
high maſs ; and then returned in the ſame - 
ſtate as he had gone. This pageant is ſimi- 
lar to, but much more ſplendid than that of 
our Lord Mayor. It was inſtituted in the 
Dogeſhip of Sebaſtian Ziani, by Pope Alex- 
ander the Third. The naval force which 
Venice then maintained in its gulph, the 
Mediterranean, and Archipelago, gave it 
ſome countenance, But time has effected 
ſuch a change, that in the preſent age we 
might exclaim with Pierre, 8 


& Now their great Duke ſhrinks trembling in his 
«i, 246 malavey + 5 

© And ſees his wife the Adriatic ploughed, &c, 

By bolder prows than his.“ 
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Venice, May ; 8. 


HERE is an old Italian remark, 
and I have reaſon to think it it guft, 
which i is | 


O Venegia Venegia, 
Chi non Ti connoſce, 
Non Ti preggia“. 


For it is impoſſible to ſee and not to admire 
this city, ſo very diſſimilar to all others. 
From Fusina it ſeems deluged by an inun- 
dation of the ſea; nor is this appearance 
changed on approaching and entering it, as 
all the houſes are built on piles in the wa- 
ter. Their fronts on the grand canal an- 
{wered the idea I had formed of an Italian 
city when in England, which probably 118 


: * Oh Venice Venice, be only whe knows thee not, 
does not prize thee. | 
3 5 from 
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from ſome repreſentation I had ſeen, Their 
variety charmed the eye, their beauty the 
taſte, and their venerable aſpect the imagi- 
nation ; many of them being three 3 
years old, and many built by Sanſovino and 
Palladio—the two greateſt architects ſince 
the revival of the liberal arts—But our at- 
tention was ſoon. drawn from the houſes to 
a building before us, which needed no en- 
quiry, as the appearance plainly told us it 
was the Rialto. Shakeſpcar, in his Mer- 
chant of Venice, introduces this bridge to 
our notice: 


Many a time and oft 
ec On the Rialto, have you rated me 
“About my monies and my uſances.“ 


But though impoſſible to miſtake it, 1 
was extremely diſappointed with the archi- 
tecture. I expected to have found an arch 

conſiderably higher, and the whole a light 
elegant building of white marble; on the 
contrary, it is a clumſy maſs, the heavineſs 
of which is conſiderably increaſed by two 
ranges of ſhops erected upon it. Were this 

_ 
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ſuperſtructure removed, the Rialto would 
aſſume a very different appearance, eſpeci- 

ally if the marble were cleaned. | 


As I had been in Holland J expected to 
have ſeen Venice without ſurpriſe, from a 
ſuppoſed ſimilarity between it and the Dutch 
towns; but TI was much miſtaken. Their 
canals have ſtreets on each fide : theſe ge- 
nerally come up to the doors of the houſes. 
We could not poſſibly reconcile to ourſelves. 
the idea of a city, in which there was no 
_ viſible way, except by water; but on land- 
ing this perplexity was removed; for we 
found an endleſs maze of alleys between 
the buildings, — the better ſort of houſes or 
palaces having two entrances, one by water, 
and the other by land. From the Rialto 
we went through the moſt frequented of 
theſe alleys called La Merceria to St. Mark's 
Place, round which, during the fair that 
ſucceeds the Aſcenſion, is erected a ſuperb 
portico, with coffee-houſes and ſhops, that 
diſplay all kinds of merchandiſe, and vie 
with each __ in a The nobility 

and 
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and other citizens of Venice, walk under 
it three or four hours in the day: ſo that, 
altogether, the ſpectacle is very pleaſing, 
and what our Milordi Ingleſi, now here, vote 
à famous lounge, It is impoſſible to ſee this 
celebrated Place without being perſuaded of 
its beauty. Were it ne it would be 
the handſomeſt in Europe. It is formed 
like a parallelogram, being in length 270 
| paces, and in breadth 100. At one end, 
and on both ſides, are arcades or piazzas; 
over which are caſſini, or aſſembly rooms, 
and the habitations of the procurators of 
St. Mark, —high officers of ſtate, whom I 
ſhall have future occaſion to mention. The 
neweſt of theſe ſides, called La Procuratia 
nuova, is one of the fineſt modern edifices 
Jever beheld. At the other extremity is 
the church of St. Mark, the architecture of 
which (a mixture of the Greek and Gothic) 
is univerſally admired. The firſt patron of 
Venice, St. Theodore, was given up for 
St. Mark, whoſe bones (as they tell us) 
were brought from Alexandria to this city 


in the ninth century. The church built in 
conſequence 
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conſequence of this great event was burnt 
in 976, and another erected by the Doge, 
Peter Orſeolo, who, for ſo pious a deed, was 
canonized. Its majeſtic front, domes, and 
_ croſſes; its metal gates, and moſaic pave- 
ment of porphyry, granate, jaſper, &c. 
together with a variety of rich and rare 
marbles, ſtript from the ruins of Athens, 
make a very noble appearance; but, I was 
ſo charmed with the four horſes of gilded 
bronze over the grand entrance, that I could 
| ſcarce examine any other of its ornaments. 
Theſe are, in my opinion, much more 
admirable than that of Marcus Aurelius in 
the Capitol. What then muſt they be in 
compariſon of the heavy and aukward repre- 
ſentations of modern times ? They belonged 
to a chariot of the ſun, erected on a tri- 
umphal arch in honour of Nero. Conſtan- 
tine tranſported them as ornaments to his 
celebrated Hippodrome at Conſtantinople; 
whence they were ſent here by Henry Dan- 
dolo, after the capture of that city by the 
French and Venetians in 1204. Adjoining 
to the church is the palace of St. Mark, or 

| DS Doge's 
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| Doge s reſi dence; which al moſt perſuades 
me to be an advocate for Gothic architec- 


. ture. On entering this ſtately manſion, in 


which ſo many illuſtrious citizens, . raiſed 
to the higheſt dignity of their country, have 
dwelt, we aſcended by the grand ſtaircaſe. 
to an open gallery or corridor, in which 
our attention was immediately fixed upon 
the lion mouths of marble, —thoſe inſtru- 
ments of the fear, the deſpotiſm, and the 
. injuſtice of hereditary ariſtocracy. They are 
called Denunzie ſecrete (ſecret accuſations) 
and ranged along the wall, but not confined 
to this part of the palace. As in Venice 
the witneſs is not confronted with the ac- 
cuſed, any perſon might, by lodging a falſe 
charge in theſe receptacles of private hate 
and revenge, take away the liberty, or 
perhaps the life of the innocent; and many 

I am perſuaded, have been the victims of 
this narrow and deſtructive policy. Beſides 
the ducal apartments, this palace contains 
the different chambers of government, the 
grandeur of which made me bluſh for our 


houſes of * They are hung with 
ſome 
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ſome of the fineſt paintings of the Venetian 
ſchool by Titian, Tintoretto, Paul Veroneſe, 
Baſſano, &c. It has lately been diſcovered, 
that ſome of the pictures, which were placed 
near the top of theſe lofty rooms, have 
been taken out of their frames, and copies 
of them inſerted. Had the perpetrators of 
this robbery (who are ſuſpected, and I 
believe with great reaſon, to be foreigners 
of note) been diſcovered, they would pro- 
bably have paſſed a conſiderable time ſotto 
1 Prombi (under the leads). To explain 
this, you muſt know that the upper part of 
St. Mark's palace is made a ſtate priſon, in 
which the unhappy people, who are con- 
fined, ſuffer ſo ſeverely from the intenſe 
heat of the ſun in ſummer, not having (as 
[ hear) either light or air, that they are 
_ almoſt baked to death. I have twice ſeen 
men conducted to theſe manſions of miſery, 
as they paſſed through St. Mark's Place 
they were guarded by ſeveral Sbirri, or in- 
ferior officers of the police, and had their 
heads covered, that they might neither ſee, 
nor be ſeen. Is not the Baſtile, horrible as 

Vor. II. VF it 
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it is, a palace in compariſon of this priſon ? 
Oppoſite the ducal reſidence is an elegant 
building, by Sanſovino, called the Zecca, 
or Mint; in which 1s coined the pureſt 
gold, and the coarſeſt money in Europe. 
Under the ſame roof is the public library, 
where we ſaw a large collection of books, 
&c. The area between the palace of St. 
Mark and the Zecca is called the Broglo; 
at one end of which, near the water, are 
two immenſe columns tranſported from 
Greece in the Dogeſhip of Pietro Ziani. 
Three indeed were brought to Venice, but 
one fell overboard at a ſmall diſtance from 
the ſhore, and has lain in the canal ever 
ſince. Between theſe columns all public 
executions take place; on which account, 
we found the people very ſhy of walking 
through them. The church and convent of 
San Giorgio Maggiore, divided from the 
Broglo by a wide canal called La Zuecca, 
or Giudecca, was built by Palladio. The 
former appears to me rather too much orna- 
mented, but there is a court or quadrangle 


of the latter, the elegance and ſimplicity of 
ö | which 
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which are ſo obvious, that on n it I 
cried out Palladio, before I knew that: he 
had built it. In the refectory is one of Paul 
Veroneſe's beſt pictures; the ſubject, the 
marriage feaſt of Canaan*. It contains 
above 110 figures as large, and let me add, 

as natural as life. Moſt of them are likeneſſes 
of illuſtrious perſonages who were the artiſt's 
cotemporaries; ſuch as Charles the Fifth, 
and Francis the Firſt, Achmet the Second, 
Sultan of the Turks, one of Henry the 
Eighth's wives, but I know not which, 
Palladio, Titian, Tintoretto, Baſſano, and 
Paul himſelf. The four laſt are repreſented 

as Muſicians. It is impoſlible to beſtow too 
much praiſe upon this capital picture: I 
have been in ſuch raptures with it, and the 
ee that I mean to dedicate to them 
an hour or two in every week of my reſi- 
dence at Vcuice, nor can I give leſs time to 
the {ſchool of San Rocco, in which are ſome 
admirable paintings by Tintoretto. I cſerve 


* Paul painted this celebrated picture 1 verely for his 
food and lodging, when he took refuge, 1 in this convent 
from his eulen 


1 _ thak 
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that many of the great Italian maſters have 
a diſcriminating colour in their works; that 
of Tintoretto is yellow, which gives a pe- 
euliar mellowneſs to all his pieces, and 
makes them ſeem as if the ſun was ſhining 
upon them. 


Talk to the Venetians of their arſenal, 
and they will tell you it is the firſt in the 
world. It certainly is well kept and ſtored 
with every thing neceſſary for the building 
and equipping of a ſnall fleet. A few days 
ago we went with a large party of French 
and noble Venetians to fee it; and were 
much pleaſed with the arrangement and re- 
gularity which are obſerved there. Over 
all their ſhips laid up in ordinary, they put 
a caſe which proves an excellent preſerva- 
tive. Having paſſed through one diviſion 
of it we came to the armoury, which they 
told us cantained accoutrements for 50,000 
men; but this aſſertion I much doubt; 
however were it ſo, the troops mult be armed 
as in the laſt century. Here we found 
à cold collatjon laid out for us, and oyſters 
. . bred 
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bred and fed in the arſenal, which are much 
the whiteſt and beſt I ever ate. From this 
place we went to the rope-houſe, and 
through various other parts, until we arriv- 
ed at the Bucentaur, in which we found a 
ſecond collation. During this viſit we were 
attended by two nobles, the Padroni del 
Arſenale (maſters of the arſenal) of whoſe 
attention it is impoſſible to ſay too much. 
I aſſure you they have given us a very fa- 
vourable idea of Venetian manners. But of 
theſe—hereafter. | 


Venice, June 14. 


MAN are of opinion that Venice is in 
danger from two evils, which, though the 
immediate reverſe of each other, would 
be equally fatal to its exiſtence. The one 
is too much, the other too little water. 
The Republic has long been, and ſtill is 
engaged in building a wall between the 
Adriatic and the Iſles, to extend twelve 

13 1 miles, 
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miles, and as they think, to preſerve the 
city from inundation. This might proba- 
bly produce the deſired effect; but to ob- 
viate the ſecond evil, if it really exiſt, and 
J fear it does, is not within the reach of hu- 
man ability. It is evident that the Senate 
are apprehenſive of it, from the great en- 
couragement they give to all hydroſtatic 
projects; and deſervedly ſo—ſomething of 
the ſame kind, as the ill they now fear be- 
ing once prevented by a poor monk named 
Giocondo, whoſe genius burſt through the 
reſtraint and obſtacles of his ſituation, and 
raiſed his name to honour. He ſcowered 
part of the Lagune, by diverting the courſe 
of the Brenta; but the preſent danger does 
not ariſe ſo much from the increaſe of ſedi- 
ment, as from a deticiency of water. 


It was neceſſity that compelled the ori- 
_ ginal ſettlers to inhabit theſe cluſters of 
illands. In the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury they offered an inacceſſible aſylum to 
the inhabitants of Padua, &c. from the 
incurſions of Attila and his rapacious Huns. 


5 The 
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The fugitives were ſo conſiderable, as to 
people twelve iflands : each of which had 
at firſt its reſpective Podeſta, or ruler ; but 
as this form of government produced ſepa- 
rate intereſts, jealouſy, and confuſion, a ge- 
neral aſſembly was holden for the purpoſe 
of electing a chief magiſtrate, to be ſtyled 
Doge; and the choice fell on Paulus Lucius 
Anafeſtus. He was aſſiſted by a council of 
the principal inhabitants, but the ſovereign 
power remained with the people, which 
they generally exerciſed with caprice, in- 
Juſtice, and cruelty the characteriſtic qua- 
lities of ochlocracy. 


Of the twelve firſt Doges they either 
murdered, deprived of ſight, or baniſhed 
eight. Their turbulence and exceſſes be- 
came ſo intolerable, that after the death of 
Vital Micaeli the IId, whom they aſſaſſinat- 
ed in his palace, the Quarantia (at that time 
the only eſtabhſhed council) determined to 
reform the government, or (I ſhould rather 
ſay) to put an end to the anarchy of the de- 
ſpotic mob, They in conſequence propoſed, 

L4 that 
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that each of the ſix diviſions of the city 
ſhould nominate two electors, who were to 
chooſe from all the citizens 470 counſellors, 
with whom the ſupreme power might re- 
fide. From this corps, called 1! maggior 
Conſiglo, ſixty members were to be elected 
annually for the Senate, or Pregai; and 
one from each of the ſix diviſions to form 
the prince's privy council, by whoſe opinions 

he was to pe directed. | 5 


This was the firſt attempt to diſpoſſeſs 
the people of the adminiſtration of public 
affairs; the ſecond was effectual. In the 
Dogeſhip of Peter Gradenigo—(a man born 
to be the father of the Venetian ariſtocracy, 
but whoſe abilities and intrepidity would 
probably have gained him the ſole dominion 
of his country, had they been directed to 
that point) it was decreed 3 grand 
council then being, was permanent, and 
that the right of ſeſſion reſted with them 
and their deſcendants, to the excluſion of 
all other citizens whatever. A law ſo un- 
expected, ſo partial, and ſo unjuſt, raiſed 

the 
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the immediate indignation, not only of the 
people, but of the ancient families, who 
happened not at that time to be members 
of this aſſembly; eſpecially, as they per- 
ceived themſelves reduced to the level of 
the meaneſt inhabitants, while many of 
their inferiors, then i in place, were raiſed to 


Eminence. Woe 
\ 


Gradenigo, to obviate the ill conſequences 
that might ariſe from their reſentment, was 
complied to aggregate many of them, and 
to declare that a certain number ſhould an- : 

nually receive the ſame honour. But this 
conceſſion did not prevent conſpiracies. 
One of dangerous aſpect was formed by Ba- 
jamont Tiepolo * to reſtore the ancient con- 
ſtitution, and would probably have ſuc- 
ceeded againſt a Doge of leſs penetration 
and fortitude than Gradenigo. It was by 
his perſonal courage rendered. abortive, but 
it obliged him to inſtitute a body of ma- 
giſtrates, called the Council of Ten, for 


The Tiepoli are ſtill one of the moſt illuſtfious fa- 


milies of Venice. — MY 
the 
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the purpoſe of preventing any future ma- 
chinations againſt the new eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment. 


Such was the origin of hereditary ariſto- 
cracy at Venice, which in reality aboliſhed 
the power of the people; though the form 
of aſking their approbation at the election 
af a Doge was continued until 1423, when 
Francis Foſcari was raiſed to that dignity. 

The voluntary ſubmiſſion of Iſtria and 
Dalmatia to the Venetians, for the purpoſe 
of receiving their protection, gave them 
their firſt acquiſition of territory. At the 
commencement of the cruſades they became 
a party in the cauſe, not ſo much perhaps 
from motives of religion, though bigotted, 
as from intereſt; for the wealth they -ac- 
quired, by being in common with the Ge- 
noeſe, the carriers of the European troops, 
&c. to Palæſtine, was immenſe. The aſ- 
ſiſtance of the cruſaders enabled them to 
recover the city of Zara in Dalmatia, ſeiz- 
ed by the King of Hun gary; and ſoon after 

joining 
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Joining their forces under their renowned 

Doge Henry Dandolo with thoſe of France, 
to expel the uſurper Alexis from the Im- 
perial throne of Conſtantinople, they poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of that city; and conſe- 
quently of many other places dependent on 
it in Aſia, Greece, and the intervening ſea. 
This acquiſition of dominion naturally pro- 
duced in a people ſo maritime a conſiderable 
increaſe of commerce, which excited the 
jealouſy of the Genoeſe, and brought on 
thoſe long and ſanguinary wars that ex- 
hauſted the population and treaſures of 
theſe celebrated republics. 


Among the many able commanders that 
fought on both ſides, the Dorie of Genoa, 
and the Dandoli of Venice were the moſt 
eminent. The inveteracy of the two people 
was perhaps never exceeded. In the year 
1298, Lamba Doria, with 70 gallies, at- 
tacked a Venetian fleet of 80, commanded 
by Charles and Andrew Dandolo, and, af- 
ter an obſtinate combat, took and deſtroyed 


60. Among the captives was the younger 
Dandolo, 
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Dandolo, who, having reſolved not to ſur- 
vive the defeat, and grace the triumph of 
his conqueror at Genoa, beat his brains out 
againſt the ſides of the galley, as he had no 
ater way of deſtroying himſelf, his hands 
being tied behind him. 


By theſe wars the Venetians loſt Con- 
ſtantinople, and other poſſeſſions in the 
'Levant ; but in my opinion they were 
not (as many aſſert) the primary cauſe 
of their decline. In 1355 the ariſtocracy 
was upon the brink of deſtruction from 


a conſpiracy of Marino Falier the Doge, 
then in his eightieth year. Enraged at 
the lenity with which the Council of Ten 
had puniſhed a gentleman of the Steno 
family, who had intrigued with his wife, 
3 young and. beautiful woman, he plotted 
with the admiral of the arſenal, a general 
maſſacre of the great and leſſer councils ; 
after which he was to be declared ſove- 
reign of Venice. They engaged numerous 
accomplices of tried courage and deſperate 
fortunes, among whom was one Beltrame. 


The 
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The gratitude of this man ſaved the repub- 
lic. In the family of Leoni was a gentle- 

to whom he was under the greateſt 
* and being fearful leſt he ſhould 
be confounded in the common carnage of 
the patricians, his mind was ſeverely agi- 
tated between the fidelity which he thought 
due to his party, and his affection for his 
benefactce - At length, after much conſi- 
deration, he hit upon what he deemed an 
expedient for the one and the other; which 
was to go to Leoni, and adviſe him not to 
leave his houſe upon that day. A requeſt 
of ſo ſingular a nature immediately created 
ſuſpicion. Beltrame was detained, and ex- 
amined by the council of Ten, who per- 
ſuaded him to betray his aſſociates, and to 
divulge the plot. Many had time to eſ- 
cape, but the Doge, the admiral, and one 
Philip Calandario, a principal in the con- 
fpiracy, were taken and confined. The 
two latter were inſtantly hung out of the 
windows of St. Mark's palace ; but with 
the former they uſed all the ſolemnity that 
his high ſituation, and the importance of 
his 
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his crime, required. He was tried, con- 
victed, and condemned to die. The day 
after the proceſs he was led into the court- 
yard of his palace; and, being ſtript of his 
ducal habits, privately beheaded. After the 
execution the gates were thrown open, and 
the people permitted to behold the bleeding 
body of their Doge. 


In 1405 the republic reduced Padua, 
their parent and rival. Having taken 
Francis Carrara, the lord of it, he was put 
to death in prifon, for having broken the 
oath of fealty, which his anceſtors had 
{worn to the Venetians, on being eſtabliſh- 
ed by them in that city. But I am induced 
to think this a ſhallow pretext for the in- 
juſtice of the proceeding, as they would 
alſo have executed his two ſons, againſt 
whom they could alledge no crime what - 
ever, had 88 not nnn eſcaped. 


In reading the hiſtory of this country; 
the many ier that occur of pride, 
. and ſyſtematic tyranny, muſt ex- 

| cite 
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cite in every impartial mind an utter abhor- 
rence of hereditary ariſtocratic government. 
The council of Ten were miniſters of ven- 
geance with abſolute authority, which they 
took pleaſure to exerciſe againſt the higheſt 
characters of the ſtate, by acts of inſult 
and oppreſſion. Francis Foſcari, raiſed to 
the ducal dignity in 1423, was ſo haraſſed 
by theſe deſpots, at the head of whom was 
Ermolao Donato, his moſt inveterate ene- 
my, that he propoſed abdicating the Doge- 
ſhip, but his offer was refuſed. His ſon 
 Giacopo Foſcari had been exiled upon a 
doubtful charge of having received money 
from foreign princes, and their miniſters. 
He was ſentenced to the Peloponneſus, but 
being ſo broken down by this perſecution, 
as to be unable to bear a voyage of ſuch 
length, after much entreaty the council 
baniſhed him to Trevigi in Italy. His 
wretched father conſcious of his innocence, 
was ſo overcome by this ſeverity, that he 
entirely neglected the functions of his of- 
fice, and again petitioned the Senate to ac- 
cept his reſignation, which they again re- 


fuſed. 
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fuſed, A few years after this, Donato 
was found aſſaſſinated near the ducal palace, 
and Giacopo Foſcari, then at Trevigi, was 
ſuſpected of having employed his ſervant to- 
commit this murder, who on that day had 
been ſeen at Venice. The man was con- 
ſequently put to the torture, but he poſi- 
tively denied any knowledge of the act; 

not ſatisfied with this, the 1 of Ten 
ordered his maſter to the rack, but could 
not force from him either, any avowal of 
the crime; nevertheleſs they baniſhed him 
to the iſland of Candia for ever. Not long 
after this act of tyranny, a gentleman of 
the houſe of Erizzo, when doing , declared 
to his confeſſor, that he was the murderer 
of Donato, and commanded him to publiſh 
his confeſſion; he did ſo-—but the unhappy 
Doge died before his fon's innocence was 
cleared. The council of Ten perſecuted 
him to the laſt ; for finding that he would 
not at their command reſign the Dogeſhip, 
which they had twice refuſed to accept, 
they depoſed him, and elected Paſqual 
Malipiero in his room. On hearing the 
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bells of St. Mark's church ring for the 

election of his ſucceſſor, the poor old man 
fell upon the ground, and expired of a 
broken heart. 


About the middle of the preſent cen · 
tury, the Venetians had a new enemy to 
encounter in the Levant the very reverſe 
in character of the luxurious and effeminate 
Greek. The year 1453 is memorable for 
the capture of Conſtantinople by Mahomet 
the ſecond, who determined to purſue his 
conqueſts, by wreſting from the Republic 
thoſe places which the Greek Emperors 
had ceded to it, when they perceived their 
own inability to reſiſt the encroachments 
of the Turk. Mahomet not only diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed the Venetians of Negropont, Argos, 
and other territories in. Greece, but carried 
his arms into the Friuli—part of their Ita- 
lian dominions, and menaced even their 
capital, Aſtoniſhed at the progreſs of theſe 
irreſiſtible barbarians, they were glad to 
have an opportunity of purchaſing peace, 

which they did in 1479. The Sultan was 
Vor. II. 5 prevailed 
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' prevailed upon to reſtore all his conqueſts 
on their giving up Croia and Scutari in 
Albania; for the loſs of which they were 
amply indemnified by the ifland of Cyprus, 
bequeathed to them by Catherine Cornaro, 
a noble Venetian lady, who had married 
Jacob di Luſignan, its laſt monarch. 


From this epoch, memorable in the an- 
nals of Venetian hiſtory, they became fo 
conſiderable a people as to excite the jea- 
| louſy of Pope Julius the Second, who 
formed for their deſtruction one of the 

moſt powerful combinations of ſovereign 
Princes that was ever known. You will 
immediately perceive that I allude to the 
Teague of Cambray, compoſed of the Pope, 
the Emperor of Germany, the Kings of 
France and Spain, the Dukes of Savoy and 
Ferrara, with the Marquis of Mantua, who 
were to divide the Venetian territories be- 
tween them. The Republic wiſely effected 
by negociation and ceffions what it was 
impoſſible to do by force of arms, and 
. in 1523, obtained an honourable 

peace, 
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peace, for which it ceded but little. The 
league of Cambray has been conſidered as 
another main cauſe of its decline, but 1 
think as improperly as its diſputes with the 


| Genoeſe. War, which impoveriſhes other 


countries, raiſed Venice, by enlarging and 
ſecuring its commerce, to the — 
which it attained at the beginning of the 
ſixteenth century. Its decline was princi- 
pally, if not alone, occaſioned by the diſ- 
covery of a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies, round 
the Cape of Good Hope; for before this 
period, it was the moſt commercial, and 
conſequently the moſt opulent ſtate in the 
world. All the productions of India that 
were ſent to Europe, came along the Red 
Sea to Suez and Alexandria, where they 
were received by the Venetian merchants, 
who enjoyed little leſs than the . 
of theſe valuable articles. 


The ill fs of former conſpiracies, 

and all the vigilance and ſeverity of the 

council of Ten, could not prevent new at- 

tempts to overturn the Republic, In 1618, 
8 during 


of . 
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during the Dogeſhip of Anthony Priuh, a 
plot for this purpoſe was formed by. three 
Spaniards,—the Vice Roy of Naples, the 
Governor of Milan, and the Marquis di 
Bedmar, Ambaſſador at Venice. Their in- 
tention was to burn the arſenal and the 
palace of St. Mark, kill the principal noble- 
men, and ſubjugate the Republic to Spain. 
Their chief inſtrument in it was one Gia- 
como Pietro, a famous Neapolitan Corſair 
in the Venetian Service. Happily for the 
Republic the whole was revealed to the 
council of Ten by two Frenchmen. On 
which many of the party were ſeized and 
put to death. Pietro, or Pierre, being then 
abroad with the fleet, was, by an order of 
government, tied in a ſack, and thrown 
into the ſea, but Bedmar eſcaped. Upon 
this plot (you may perceive) that Otway 
wrote his tragedy of Venice preſervel. 


In 1645, the Porte, relying upon their 
former ſucceſs, and ever covetous of con- 
queſt, ſent a large armament to ſurpriſe the 
iſland of Candia, or ancient Crete. For 
Sin . this 
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this treacherous infraction of peace, it was 
at firſt ſeverely puniſhed by the ſucceſs 
that attended the Venetian arms, but Can- 
dia was at length forced to capitulate, not 
however until it had ſuſtained a ſiege of 24 
years, in which the Ottomans loſt above 
200,000 men. In 1684 the war broke out 


| afreſh, and the Venetians, under the com- 


mand of their great Captain Franceſco Mo- 
roſini, won all the Peloponneſus, Athens, 


and a conſiderable territory in Dalmatia. 


The pride of the Ottoman was fo humbled, 
that he ſued for peice, which was con- 


_ cluded at Carlowitz in 1669, through the 


mediation of England, France, and the 
States General. | 


The laſt war that happened between 
theſe powers broke out in 1714, during 
which the Porte reconquered the Morea. 
It was terminated by the peace of Paſſaro- 
witz, ſigned on the 21ſt of July, 1718; at 


which, though the Turk reſerved Pelopon- 


neſus, he ceded to the Republic ſeveral 


| as in Dalmatia, and the iſland of Cerigo. 


5 From 
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From that period the Venetians have en- 
joyed a profound peace, which in my opi- 
nion, has produced a confiderable change 
in their character, particularly in that of 
the nobles ; there are ſtill many lineal de- 
ſcendants of the Participazii, Dandoli, Mo- 
roſini, Mocenegi, &c. &c. but now we 
8 might ſay with Shakeſpear, 


& Inſtead of mounting barbed ſteeds 
& To fright the ſouls of fearful adverſaries, 
„They caper nimbly in a lady's chamber 
1 To the laſcivjous pleaſing of a lute.” = 
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Venice, June 15, 1788. 


HERE is no country ſo much fre- 
quented that is ſo little known by 
foreigners as Venice; they ſuppoſe every 
thing to be the ſame now as formerly; and 
therefore report the very reverſe of what is. 
Its government is deſcribed as the moſt 
jealous and deſpotic upon earth, becauſe it 
once was ſo. I afſure you there are few 
more indulgent. However, I was ſo fright- 
ened by an anecdote which I heard laſt ſum- 
mer at Geneva, from Lord B—1--ve, as to 
be, long after our arrival, extremely reſerved 
upon political ſubjects, though we per- 
ceived they were a favourite topic. Tt is as 
follows. A foreign gentleman happened 
to ſit down in a coffee-houſe near a perion 
who declaimed violently againſt the ſtate 
inquiſitors, or three principal magiſtrates, 
The diſcourſe was addreſſed to this ſtran- 
"= ger; 
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ger, who not only declined ſaying any 
thing upon the ſubject, but withheld (as 
far as was conſiſtent with civility) his at- 
tention to the ſpeaker. The next night, 
on coming out of his lodgings, he was 
ſeized, blindfolded, and forced into a gon- 
dola, threatened with inſtant death if he 
ſpoke, and carried off in profound filence. 
On landing, he was led but a little way 
before he entered a houſe; where, on the 
| bandage being taken off his eyes, he found 
himſelf in a large apartment hung with 
black, before a tribunal as terrible in ap- 
pearance as the inquiſition. Thoſe who fat 
as judges, aſked him how long he had 
known his companion in the coffee-houle: 
he proteſted he had never ſeen him before, 
and gave ſuch convincing proofs of his in- 
nocence, that after a ſhort conſultation, 
they ordered him to be enlarged, enjoining 
him, however, not only to be ſilent upon 
political ſubjects as long as he remained in 
Venice, but not even to liſten to them in 
future. He was then led through a long 
paſſage into another chamber as diſmal as 

the 
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the former, at the upper end of which he 
ſaw a man hanging by the throat upon a 
hook ; on coming nearer to the body—he 
perceived it with horror to be the perſon he 
had ſeen in the coffee-houſe. Whenhe had 
gazed ſome time upon this fear ful ſpectacle 
he was again blindfolded, conducted in 
ſilence to the gondola, and releaſed at the 
door of his lodgings. I believed this ſtory 


when I heard it, but the knowledge I have 


of Venice makes me now reject it, as incon- 


| ſiſtent with the eaſy characters of thoſe 


who rule, 
I never was ſo imprudent as to cenſure 
the Venetian government in direct terms; 


but have frequently converſed without re- 
ſerve upon it, even with the nobles who are 


principally entruſted in its adminiſtration; 
and, as I have before intimated, found them 
enter freely upon the topic. But indeed the 


ſociety of Venice is ſo much ſuperior to any 
other, and the amuſements ſo various and 
agreeable, that it is ſeldom poſſible to diſcuſs 


ſo grave a theme as politics. We brought 
- with 
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with us letters to the Cavalier Giacomo 
Foſcarini, and to the young Count Luigi 
Martinengo. The former is ſenior ſenator 
of Venice, yet though ſo exalted in rank, 
and of a family coeval with the Republic 
itſelf, I never knew a man of more eaſy 
and unaſſuming manners. His converſa- 
tion and actions prove the ſolidity of his 
underſtanding and the benevolence of his 
mind. Martinengo is of my own age, and 
after my own heart. To know and not 
eſteem theſe amiable perſons is, I think, 
impoſſible; conceive then how favourable 
an opinion of the noble Venetians mult this 
impreſſion have given us. They introduced 
us at the opera (for ſuch is the cuſtom) to 
ſo many charming people, that to recollect 
them we were obliged to write down their 
names and the numbers of their boxes ; but 
this was not neceſſary to remind us of the 
ladies Sagredo and Venier,—the twogreateſt 
beauties of Venice. To the former I am 
under particular obligation for having done 
me the honour of being my patroneſs. She 
is not only the handſomeſt, but always the 

| moſt 
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moſt elegantly dreſſed woman in Venice; 
and her manners and converſation are ſtill 
more pleaſing than her perſon. I cannot 
give you a truer picture of the cuſtoms of 
this country, than by telling you how we 
paſs our time. At eleven we get up and 
breakfaſt : at twelve walk to St. Mark's 
Place, where every thing that is brilliant 
aſſembles. We dine at half after three, and 
go to bed till ſeven, when we dreſs, and are 
taken in our gondola to the Freſco. About 
this time of the evening the beau monde of 
Venice meet on the Giudecca, or Zuecca— 
the largeſt of their canals. The gondoliers 
immediately form a circle, and row conti- 
nually round, ſo that the company may ſee 
and falute each other as they paſs. It is 
| ſome time before a foreigner underſtands 
the various manners they uſe in faluting 
with the hand, each of which has its proper 
meaning, but Mr. Pocock 1s quite a Vene- 
tian in the art. Between nine and ten we 
frequent the coffee-houſes—the reſort of 
all faſhionable people, even of the ladies, 
who are as numerous there as the gentle- 

men. 
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men. This cuſtom is peculiar to Venice. 
They are indeed forbidden by government 
to appear in the coffee rooms, but are per- 
mitted to be in the chambers behind them, 
which are always crowded by ten. At eleven 
the operas begin, where we paſs the time in 
viſits from one box to another until they 
end, which generally happens about three. 
They have been lately ſhut up for the ſeaſon, 
and are ſucceeded by Caſſini. Caſſino is an 
elegant diminutive in Italian that ſignifies 
a ſmall houſe of amuſement. All the noble 
Venetians who are wealthy have their pa- 
laces, but paſs the chief part of their time in 
theſe Caſſini, which are generally in theenvi- 
rons of St. Mark's Place. It ſeems ſtrange 
to a foreigner that they ſhould prefer theſe 
little cabbins to their large and magnificent 
houſes; but ſo it is. The chambers over 
one of the porticos of St. Mark's Place are 
all converted into public Caſſini. Among 
them is that of St. Samuel, which is much 
the moſt brilliant in Venice. Ladies only 
are ſubſcribers; each of whom may introduce 
any gentleman of her acquaintance. Of all 
the 
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the ſocieties I ever frequented, theſe are 
the moſt agreeable. Their amuſements are 
converſation, cards, &c. and the converſa- 
tion of the Venetian women, in their own 
charming dialect, is indeed a treat. It is 
almoſt impoſſible to be grave in their com- 
pany, ſo intereſted are they even in your 
thoughts. A few nights ago a lady ſent a 
gentleman acroſs the Caſſino room to en- 
quire what national misfortune had happen- 
ed, as I ſeemed to be much troubled with 
the ſpleen, a word which they have adopted 
at Venice. Another thing which renders 
| theſe aſſemblies ſo agreeable is the conve- 
nience of the Venetian habit. On feſtivals, 
the gentlemen wear black filk dominos, and 
on other days, white, as ſubſtitutes for full 
dreſs. I attribute the very favourable re- 
ception we have met here to our talking 
their. language, and conforming to their 
dreſs and manners, which is en, a 
high compliment; eſpecially, as few fo- 
reigners will do either. There is leſs French 
ſpoken in Venice than in any city of Italy, 
ſo that a knowledge of Italian is indiſpen- 
{ible 


- 
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ſible to thoſe who mean to paſs any time in 
it. Indeed I am perſuaded that it is impoſſible 
to live agreeably in any country without 
being able to converſe fluently with the na- 
tives of it in Teas own tongue. 


The Venetians are 3 lovers of har- 
mony. There is mixed with their melody 
ſo much point, and ſuch arch turns, that 
their ſongs are the moſt pleaſing and the 
molt intereſting I ever heard. Their muſick 
is compoſed for their language; inſomuch, 
that Tuſcan words ſet to a Venetian air 
would deſtroy all its effect. We were lately 
introduced to a lady whoſe voice and taſte 
are unrivalled. I have liſtened to Banti and 
Mara with pleaſure. I never heard Madame 
di Petris (by which name this lady is ge- 
nerally called) but in rapture. She invites 
us, knowing our partiality, to all her mu- 
fical and dramatic entertainments, which 
are very frequent. We alſo have been car- 
ried by our friend Martinengo to a concert 
of noble Venetians, called I Philarmonici. 
The leader of the band, Signor Grimani, is 
| | the 
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the beſt gentleman performer on the violin 
Jever heard. 


Thus it is, my dear Sir, that we paſs our 
time in this city of the waves: this happy 
ſeat of various and endleſs amuſement. But 

alas ! I ſhall in a few days be deprived of 
my amiable fellow- traveller. He ſets off 
for Germany, and I remain at Venice; hav- 
ing lately accepted an offer of accompanying 
the Bailo, or ambaſſador of the republic, 
to Conſtantinople, who will depart at the 
latter end of this month. I now expect to 
have my fondeſt wiſhes gratified in ſeeing 
Greece, the Greek iflands, the coaſt of Troy, 
and the ſuperb capital of the Ottomans. , 
Nothing but this idea could induce me to 
leave ſuch a friend as Mr. Pocock, or wan- 
der further from a parent, whom I love and | 
honour ſo much as I do you. 


1 ſhall conclude this letter at Padua. 
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Padua, June 22, 


_ SINCE the departure of my friend, whoſe 
many good qualities, particularly his indul- 
gence to my faults, have made our tour ſo 
agreeable, I have paſſed the whole of my 
time with his Excellency Giacomo Foſca- 
rini, whom the more I know the more I 
admire. I had almoſt forgotten to obſerve, 
that every noble Venetian is called Excel- 
lenza, and every inferior perſon, not in 
trade, Illuſtriſſimo, or moſt illuſtrious. On 
the 14th of this month a ſuſpenſion of pub- 
lie buſineſs took place, that the Patricians 
might go into Villagitura, that is, retire to 
their ſeats and villas on the Terra Ferma. 
In the evening of the 19th, having heard 
an admirable Improviſatore®, I left Venice 


* Theſe are extemporary poets peculiar to Italy. Upon 
any given ſubject they will with little forethought re- 
peat two or three hundred verſes. 1 have heard many of 
them, and been equally ſurpriſed and neg with their 


nn 
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with Foſcarini: we were carried acroſs the 
Lagune in a gondola to Fusina, Were we 
found his poſt· chaiſe, and ſix beautiful Po⸗ 
bfh horſes in waiting. Qur rom lay along 
the banks of the Brenta, which preſanted a 
continued ſcene of: mirth]'and happineſs 4 
being ornãmenttrl git magniſitent paces 
atd:Cafini.;the'mbabitants of Whighiwere 
tbeñ, im the cool; ofthe moſtl ebarming 
evening you can conbgs iv eh gageddn every 
ſpecies -of - amũſement that eould: rendei 
time agreeable n ſuch nas: muſiek, dancing: 
walkihg,:conyerſstioh, and taking the freſed 
in their carriages Cold ang inſenſible i 18 
the heart that would pot, be intereſted in 
this general follivityar.i Though we had but 
a fegte milas to 80 my friend ſtopt t]o or 
three times to introduce me tonew acquaint- 
ances who eli ted me beyond: mea- 
ſure on my ſpezking the Italian in their 
own dialect. A Ns before En. e arrived 


1 Pan Was ot «of tinge wren; Lever te⸗ 
member. tene 2 ens 4 
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at Stra, a hamlet about half way to Padua; 
in which he has an elegant ſeat, built / by 
Palladio. The remainder of the night we 
paſſed in the rural coffee-houſes / of the 
neighbourhood, which were full of charm- 
ing company. The next day we procteded 
to Ponte lungo, where there is another 
manſion of my noble hoſt, more magnifi- 
cent, but leſs beautiful than that of Stra. 

One day we dedicated to this place, and 
then came to Padua. I muſt obſerve to you, 
that running footmen are in, general uſe in 
this country. They fly, as it were, before 
the carriages, and are ſeemingly indefati- 
gable. From Ponte lingo to Padua the 
diſtance is 17 Englifh/ miles; yet nelef 
—_ ww keen * did It wo eaſes! | 5 


e 5117 eric 0 45 13 9916 


Padua i is one of the ener cities in « kelly; 
having been, as s Virgil tells Ws e e 
the fugitive Antenor, I . 08 - On 


Antenor potuit, mediis due een „ 
Illyricos penetrare ſinus, atque intima tutus e tr; 
| _ Liburnorum, et 1 ſuperare Timavi. a 


"RIG 
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Nic tamen ille urbem Patavi, ſedeſque locavit 
Teucrorum.® | 4 
: XN. 1 i. lin. 251. 


It is little leſs than eight miles in circum- 
ference, but its inhabitants are not in pro- 
portion to its ſize, there being ſo many 
fields and gardens within the walls, and ſo 
many bouſty uninhabited. It is remarkable 
1217 havin 8 given birth to Livy. 


The Venetians (as I have already ſaid) 
took it in 1405 from the lords of Carrara, 
and have ſince that time made it occaſion- 

ally their country reſidence. During the 
fair (which laſts fix weeks) it is all alive 
with operas, concerts, carriages (to the laſt 
of which the Venetians are particularly at- 
tached from being ſo confined to the gon- 


Imitated. 


Þ Antenor eould eſe the Grecian hoſt, 
Survey the bays of the IIlyrian coaſt ; 
Could through Liburnian realms ſecurely mount, 
And trace Timavus to his ſacred fount; 
There building Padua he gained a place 
Of reſ and ſafety for the Trojan race. Wt 
L 2 dola) 
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dola) . parties in the coffee-houſes. The 
Cavalier's Caſſino is only two doors from 
the Aquila d'Oro, or principal inn, where 
we dine every day. The ſame, manner of 
living is adopted. here as at Venice, and no- 
thing can be more agreeable ; for though 
ina kin city, we are, as it were, in the 
fame 9 The general place of rendez- 
vous, before the coffee-houſes and opera 
begin, is the Brentelle—a few houſes by 
the river Brenta on the road to Vicenza, 
and about two miles from Padua, where 
the company refreſh themſelves with ices, 
lemonades, and coffee : of the laſt. the Ve- 
netians make. immoderate uſe, taking it at 
leaſt ſix or ſeven times a day; but all their 
coffee comes from Mocho, and is very 
different from what we have in England, 
which is generally the produce of our Weſt 
India iſlands. I went the other day to ſee 
the remains of an amphitheatre, the obſer- 
vatory, and the chufch at St. Juſtiniana: : 
the firſt is the only Roman ruin in Padua, 
From the ſecond—a well- -deſigned building, 
I enjoyed a moſt extenſive view, compre- 
hending 
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hending Venice, Vicenza, &c. &c. and in 
the third contemplated ſome of Palladio's 
fineſt architecture. The great beauties of 
this church are thrown away upon the 
people of Padua, as they admire only II 
Santo, a heavy and auk ward cathedral, de- 
dicated to their patron St. Anthony, Who 
once made a famous ſermon to the fiſh of 
the Adriatic. I, who am a member of Ox- 
ford, cannot call this ſeminary, though en⸗ 
dowed with a few profeſſorſhips, an uni- 
verſity; yet it is counted the ſecond in Italy 
next to that of Pavia $5 


I have already made excurſions on horſe- 
back into every part of this charming coun- 
try, and viſited a variety of Palladian villas 
on the numerous branches of the Brenta. 


Giacomo Foſcarini lately introduced me 
to his brother the new ambaſlador, whom 
J am to accompany to Conſtantinople. He 
goes in a tranſport as far as Corfu, where 
he will find an 80 gun ſhip ready to receive 
bim. It 1 18 there that I am to Join him, not 
L 3. yang 
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being able to go with him from Venice, ag 
there is ſcarce room enough for his ſuite on, 


board. 


Adieu. I ſhall, if poſſible, write you a 
ſhort letter before we ſail. I have fortu- 
nately, though with great difficulty, pro- 
cured a few Greek books as guides in my_ 


intended tour. The pleaſure I feel from 


anticipation is indeſcribable. 


Once more adieu. 
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5 Ont board * Ny uova > form off Venice, | 

97 8 . 84 3 1788. | 
YERE it pole, my dear Sir, to 
forget you and England, how hap- : 
pity could 1 dwell among this charming 
people! Their attention to me when with 
them, and the regret they expreſſed at my 
departure, have entirely won my heart. 
The ambaſſador Nicholas Foſcarini, or, as 
he is here called I Bailo, has failed ; and I 
have for the laft week been in continual ex- 
pectation of following him. No leſs than 
four times have I gone to, and come from, 
Padua within ſix days; for it was impoſ- 
fible to remain in the capital when all its 
better inhabitants were in Villagitura, and 
all its luſtre faded. Every Engliſh gentle- 
man, who viſited this country laſt winter, 
has diſappeared, except a Mr. Reed, Who 
bene as pe tq it as Jam. I wiſh much 


L4 to 
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to deſcribe to you the charms of the road 
between Fusina and Padua, but think no 
dether than a ſpectator gan cpnceiveę them. 
The joy I felt in flying to the latter of theſe 
places, when the wind would not permit 
our departure, was only exceeded by my 
ſorrow on quitting it; but I can now re- 
turn no more, that 1 18, till Lreviſit Italy. 1 
| am writing to you upon deck : ſitting With 

my face towards Venice, and at intervals 
viewing one of the grandeſt and moſt beau- 
- tiful proſpects in nature. The city ſeems 
to float upon the ſmooth ſurface of the La- 
gune, and appears, ſurrounded by numerous 
detached iſlands, to the greateſt advantage. 
In the back ground; are the Terra firma, 
and diſtant hills of Padua, —thoſe memen - 
tos of late happineſs before us rolls the 
Adriatic, the waves of which are now 
deeply fluſhed by the ſetting ſun. At its 
northern extremity appear the high moun- 
tains of Friuli. Are not theſe "pole ob- 
JeQts I i Pr aj, when, n ein behol 
ſhow 
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Adieu, my deareſt Sir, I muſt conclude, 
as the boat, which will carry this letter ta 
the poſt office, is now going off, 


My fellow paſſengers are Monſieur du 
Barle a French gentleman, an Armenian 
merchant, a Capuchin friar, and my ſervant, 
We are all going to eat mulberries on the 
moſt diſtant of the Venetian iſlands from 
the main land, 1 at m we _— 
8 2 3 "0 ; £4356 J 
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HEN laſt I wrote to you, it was 
but a few miles from Venice. 1 
am now afar off. The night of our depaty 
ture my new cradle ſo rocked me to fleep, 
that I did not awake until we had failed 
half way acroſs the Adriatic. In the even- 
ing we were driven by the wind and cur- 
rent upon the coaſt of Iſtria within a mile 
of Pola, —a city founded (as Pliny and 
others tell us) by the Colchians, and called 
Julia Pietas by the Romans, 1 was very 
deſirous of landing there, to examine more 
minutely what appeared to be the nobleſt 
amphitheatre I had ever ſeen ; but the wind 
veered, and wafted our little veſſel out ta 
ſea again. Though the voyage continued 
ten days, it did not appear tedious, as the 


Wether could not be finer, nor the gulf 
144 more 
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more gentle; indeed I had no idea that fo 
rude a ſea was ever ſo ſtill. When the 
veſſel lay motionleſs, which often happen- 
pened, we amuſed ourſelves by ſwimming 
or-fiſhing, but the firſt of theſe amuſements 
had almoſt proved fatal to me, as one even- 
ing, when I had leaped over the fide of the 
| ſhip, I was ſucked under it, and almoſt loſt. 


 Thereare neither ſalmon, cod, nor herring, 


in the Mediterranean, and its adjacent ſeas ; 
but in lieu- of them, they poſſeſs what ours 
have not ; ſuch as the goffo, the tunny, the 
' fardine, the anchovy, &c. 


I know not whether you have ever ſeen 
the ſun riſe and ſet at ſea; if ſo, you have 
beholden the fineſt obje& of ſight to the 
greateſt advantage. I have twice in my late 
voyage remained all night upon deck with 
the man at the helm; and, when I had 
watched the dawn and increaſing day, was 
loſt in admiration to view that Great Diſ- 
penſer of light and heat riſe from his cham- 
bers in the eaſt, and ſet all the water as it 
were in a blaze. Or in the evening, when 

| ſinking 
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ſinkingto the nether hemiſphere with milder, 
| hugh undiminiſhed beams, ſhew us, like 
a chav, the diſtant ſhores of Italy. Had I 
been an ancient Perſian, I ſhould never 
Have omitted my morning worſhip. After 
paſſing many little nd and ſeeing on 
one ſide the Terra di Pugla, and on the 
other the weſtern boundaries of the Turkiſh 

empire, on Monday the 14th we came 
within fight of Corfu, which lies near the 
entrance of the Adriatic, between the lati- 
tudes of 39 and 40. It wore the ſame 5 


Rn Homer W F 


3 | 
rains Sin, & C. * ESR Fees, \ 
= Odyſſ. B. E. lin. 280; 


At two A. M. we arrived under the town, 
which is alſo called Corfi, It ſtands upon 
the narrow channel that divides the iſland 
from Albania, the ancient Epirus, and poſſeſ- 
ſes a deep port defended from all winds by 


* The ſhady | mountains of Pheeacia's 8 land 
D &c. 
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the ſurrounding land. At each extremity 
of the town were two caſtles, of which 
one only remains. This is the reſidence of 
the governor—a noble Venetian of the firſt 
rank, and general of the republic's forces in 
theſe ſeas. On landing I paid my compli- 
ments to the Bailo. During his ſtay in the 
iſland he ſuperſedes the general, and com- 
mands the garriſon. He told me, that as 
the ſhip of war on which we were to em- 
bark for Conſtantinople was not yet ready, 
it would be proper to provide myſelf with 
lodgings. I then went to the General, 
who politely invited me to dine with him 
every day as long as I ſhould remain in the 
iſland. The town of Cort is in itſelf one 
of the meaneſt places I ever ſaw, but the 
country . is beautiful, though wild and 
rocky. . I have made three or four excur- 
ſions into it on horſeback, early in the 
morning, and late in the evening, for at 
any other time it is impoſſible to move, ſo 
oppreſſive i is the heat. Even the natives 
complain of it. Every day after dinner I 


am x obliged to , ſtrip myſelf, and ſit 
ag ſtill 


f 


crown 
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ſtill till fun ſet, when I dreſs, ind walk on 
| the eſplanade, where the nobleſſe and off | 
ceers of the garriſon at are aſſembled. 


The appearance of the eoiivinen people, 
who are all Greeks, is, I think, deſerving 


of notice. They are generally well grown 


and well made; their complexion is dark; 
their hair black and ſhort; they ſhave their 
beards, but wear muſtaches. Their dreſs 
conſiſts of a ſmall cloſe cap of red or green 
ct hi covers little more than the 
the head : of a waiſtcoat with a 
ſuperfluity of little buttons, over which is 
a looſe jacket. Around their middle they 
bind a faſh, in which they carry long knives 
for the double purpoſe of eating their meat, 
und ſlabbing thoſe who offend them. Their 
breeches are prepoſterouſly large, and in- 
ſtead of ſhoes, they wear a kind of flipper, 
Fe th ribbons or ſtrings. At firſt I 
ht them humane and Sant but ſoon 


— 
ade to change this opinion, for on 
h 


Frida laſt, one of their Caloyers, or prieſts, 
to whom they are violently attached, having 
= received 
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received 4 blow from a poor Jew, they ini- 
mediately aſſembled, and not only demo- 
liſhed the houſe of the delinquent, but 
maſſacred him, his family, and all the Jews 
who were too ſuddenly attacked to fly 
from, and too weak to reſiſt their frantic 
rage. By the interference of the garriſon 
the fury, but not the anger, of theſe wages 
was at ROT . N 


The iſland is in want of water, and "ON 

Ae produce a ſufficiency of corn for the 
conſumption of its inhabitants ; however, 
their exports of oil, wine, dried fruits and 
ſalt, procure them an ample ſupply of ic 
from other countries. 


But it is the former not the preſent ſtate 
of Corfu that makes it ſo very intereſting 
to the traveller. Yeu may recolle&, that 
it gave riſe to two grand epochs in the 
nobleſt poem, and beſt hiſtory exiſting, the 
' Odyſſey and Peloponnefian war. Homer 
calls it Phœacia, and its capital Scheria. 
When Ulyſſes was ſhip-wrecked here, he 
871 | met 


——— — - — - 
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met Nauſicaa, the daughter of King Alei⸗ 
nous, who, with her hand- maids, was em- 
ployed in waſhing the linen of her family; 
would not our modern ladies think this a 
ſtrange occupation for a Prineeſs? She 
directed him to the royal palace, where he 
was holpitably entertained by her fir, 
bis Siſcovery | is ſuch an | inflance, of r 
genius that I cannot but mention it. The 
Princes. of Greece, like thoſe of Wales, 
kept, bards among their houſehold, who 
ſung verſes of their own compoſition. to 
the muſick of their harps. Homer com- 
Pliments Demodocus, one of his prede⸗ 
ceſſors in poetry, by making him the an 
of Alcinous. 0 
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the occaſion of their misfortunes, and the 
amorous ſtory of Mars and Venus, is de- 
ſired by Ulyſſes to ſing the introduction of 
the wooden horſe into Troy, and the con- 


| ſequent capture of the city, — a ſubje& at | 


that time the moſt popular among the 
Greeks. When the hero heard his own 
name and thoſe of his companions repeat- 
ed; the remembrance of his former glory 
and ſucceſs thus excited by the united 
powers of poetry and muſick made the re- 
collection of his ſubſequent misfortunes the 
more ſevere; overcome therefore by the 
impreſſion, he covered his face with his 
garment, and burſt into tears—this natu- 
rally raiſed the ſuſpicion of Alcinous; who, 
on preſſing him to diſcover himſelf, is told 
his voyage and adventures in the moſt beau- 
tiful epiſode that ever . poſſeſſed. 


This account, hm, may be thought 
a fiction, but the narrative of the hiſtorian | 
is indiſputable. When the citizens of Epi- 
damnus had in vain applied to the inhabi- 
tants of Corcyra for protection againſt their 
Vox. II. NM neigh- 
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neighbours the Talantii—a batbarotis peo» 
ple of Epirus; they ſent meſſengers to 
Corinth—their parent city, and there ſuc- 
ceeded in their application. This interfe- 
rence exciting the jealouſy of the Corcy- 
reans, brought on a war between them and 
the Corinthians. In the firſt naval action 
the former were victorious, but fearing the 
ſuperior power of their enemies, they im- 
plored the aſſiſtance of Athens,—at that 
period the moſt powerful ſtate of Greece. 
The Ambaſſadors of Coreyra and Corinth 
met in that city, and the cauſe of the former 
being eſpouſed, the latter were obliged to 
have recourſe to the Lacedæmonians, who 
determined to aſſiſt them. This teſolu- 
tion being put in effect, cauſed the cele- 
brated Peloponneſian "war, De fatal to 
Athens. l 


I went this morning to that part of the 
Hand in which (as tradition reports) were 
the gardens of Alcinous; deſcribed in the 
ſeventh book of the Odyfley. It is a plain 
about four miles from the town of Corfu, 
on 


- 
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on the ſouthern fide of it, and ſtill a de- 


lightful, though neglected ſpot. The an- 
cignt capital was not built on the. ſcite of 
the preſent town, but near. it. It is ſtill 


called Palaiopoli or naaa; but there 


are no other remains of it than fragments | 
of marble columns, architraves,, and car- 
niſhes, ſcattered here and there, I have 


alſo frequently viſited the river * in which 


Nauſicaa was waſhing her family's linen 


when ſhe met Ulyſſes. Indeed it is im- 
poſſible to miſtake it, as there is no other 
in the iſland. I would have bathed there, 
but found the mud too deep. The better 
ſort of the Corfiots are attentive to ſtran- 


gers: they have ſhewn me ſome curious 


antique inſcriptions on bronze plates; me- 
dals, camèos, intaglos, &c. Some of them 
are of illuſtrious blood, being the offspring 
of thoſe Greeks who fled from Conſtan- 
tinople when taken by the Turks ; and 
there are too deſcendants of the Com- 


nenes, or Imperial family. 


* Called by the general name, Potamo, 
172 M2 5 . As 
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As the Bailo has ordered a packet boat to 

_ fail with his diſpatches to Otranto, I ſhall 
have an opportunity of ſending you this 

letter ſooner than I expected; you will read 

it over a comfortable Engliſh breakfaſt, 

which is not however preferable to ours in 

the Greek Iſlands, of rich fruits, good 

bread, and excellent coffee Adieu. 
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L ENTER XXXI. 
Zante, July 28, 1788. 


N the 2oth of this month, after a mag- 

nificent banquet in the caſtle, we em- 
barked on board the Galatea of 74 guns, ſa- 
luted by all the cannon, drums, and trum- 
pets of the garriſon. The company con- 
fiſted of the Bailo, his friend the Senator 
Zaguri, the Abbe Caſti an Italian poet, who 
is ſucceſſor to Metaſtaſio at the Imperial 
Court, Monſ. le Grand a French gentleman, 
the two Secretaries and ſuite of the Bailo, 
beſides a numerous body of naval and mili- 
tary officers; ſo that no leſs than ſix and 
thirty gentlemen fit down every day at the 
Ambaſſador's table, which, though at ſea, 
is covered with delicacies. His cabin is 
richly furniſhed, as are alſo his drefling 
room and bed chamber, but I cannot ſay 
the ſame of mine. I am now writing along 
Ad. of a two and thirty pounder, which, 
My with 
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with its carriage, almoſt choaks up my lit- 
tle cell: the port-hole is my window, a 
hammock my bed, a few maps my tapeſ- 
try, and an old bench my ſofa, Can any 
ſituation be more agreeable? No, I aſſure 
vou, for time glides away moſt pleaſantly 
between reading, writing, viſiting, meals, 
cards, cheſs, fencing on the quarter-deck, 
and Italian poetry, which we have in per- 
fection from the Imperial Laureat. The 
farther we failed from Corfti, the more our 
voyage became intereſting, particularly as 
a ſtrong weſt wind drove us out of our in- 
tended courſe to the iſland of Leucadia. It 
1s impoſlible, my dear fir, for any body who 
has not experienced the ſame pleaſure as I 
havein reading the fragments of Sappho, to 
conceive what I felt on beholding Leucas, 
the northern promontory of this iſland, from 
which that tenth muſe, having in vain en» 
deavoured to enamour the - cold-hearted 
Phaon, threw herſelf into the ſea, as the 
only remedy for diſappointed love. In this 
ſhe followed the example of Venus, who 
haying long ſought her lover Adonis, found 
him 
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him dead upon this iſland in the temple of 
Apollo. So immoderate was her grief, that 
it moved the preſiding Deity to compaſſion, 
who, on leading her to the promontory of 
Leucas, told her, that the only way to forget 
him was to throw herſelf from the ſummit, 
having done ſo and ſucceeded, ſhe was 
ſolicitous to know the cauſe of ſo miraculous 

an effect, when Apollo informed her that 
Jupiter, being inflamed with love for Juno, 
fat upon this rock until his deſire had abated 

and from that period many of Cupid's vic: 
tims, by doing what ſhe had done, had 
eluded the otherwiſe inſuperable controul of 
that arbitrary little tyrant. From this cir- 
cumitance the promontory of Leucas was 
called the Lover's Leap; an appellation in- 
applicably given to ſo many precipices in 
England. We are told that the iſlanders 
made the ſame uſe of it as the Romans did 
of the Tarpeian rock; that is, in the exe- 
cution of their eriminals, but we muſt con- 
elude this to have been at a time When it 
had loſt its virtue, for otherwiſe they never 
would haye gone to it for purpoſes ſo oppo- 
M4 ſite, 
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ſite, as the cure of love and the puniſhment 
of delinquency, unleſs (as I believe) they 

meant both to be effected by death. The 
next day having ſeen the ifland of Ithaca, 
and coaſted Cephalonia“, we found at night, 
by rockets, that the Venetian fleet lay in 


the bay of Zante, where we anchored about 
two A. M, e 


Zante is the moſt valuable, though not 
the moſt extenſive, of the few Greek iſlands 
which the republic ſtill retains. There are 
but few ſhips bound to the Adriatic that do 
not touch here, ſome of them take in a cargo 


of currants. This rich and wholeſome article 


of conſumption is the dried fruit of grapes, 
which are peculiar to a few of theſe iſlands, 

and to part of the Morea, They are as in- 
ferior in ſize as (in my opinion) ſuperior in 
flavour to all other; indeed I think them 
the moſt delicious I ever taſted, There are 
two ſorts, the black and the purple, both 

of which are now ripe ; but the inhabitants 


* This iſland is ſometimes called Cephalenis. 
| do 
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do not gather them till Auguſt ; when they 
are expoſed to the ſun till dried, then put 
into hogſheads and trodden down by naked 
feet to compreſs and to preſerve: them the 
better. Zante freights ſix or ſeven ſhips 
annually, and Cephalonla four, the greater 
number of which are Engliſh. 


The day after our arrival, we were viſited 
by the Procurator Emo, Admiral of the 
fleet, whoſe name is frequently mentioned 
1n the London papers : by the Proveditor, 
or Governor of Zante, and by all the fo- 
reign Conſuls of the iſland ; among whom 
was Mr. Serjeant, the Engliſh Conſul—a 
gentleman who has ſhewn me much atten- 
tion. From him I learnt that the laſt of 
our countrymen who viſited this ifland, 
was that great philanthropiſt Mr. Howard, 
whoſe ſimplicity of manners and extreme 
abſtinence (for he ſubſiſted on bread, fruits, 
and tea) aſtoniſhed all who knew him. 
They were ſurpriſed that-a man of his for- 
tune ſhould come in a merchantſhip with- 
out even a ſervant to attend him. I told 

55 them 
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them that he conſulted the benefit of man- 


kind more than his own convenience, but they 
had not virtue enough to comprehend me; 
indeed the common people are the moſt | 
vindictive and ſanguinary wretches that 
ever exiſted, as ſcarce a week paſſes with- 
out murder. But. the frequency of this 
crime ſhould, in a great meaſure be attri- 
buted to a feeble and corrupt government. 
There are at Venice hords of indigent nobi- 
lity called Barnabotti, who, being too poor 
to exiſt at home, are, when armed with 
authority by the Senate, let looſe upon tbe 
defenceleſs inhabitants of their cities in 
Dalmatia, and iſlands of the Adriatic. From 
theſe venal deſpots every thing-within their | 
power is to be obtained by a bribe, and no- 
thing without it: ſo that their deciſions in 
civil cauſes are purchaſed, and aſſaſſination 
too has its price, The Proveditor of this 
iſland is not indeed a Barnabotto, but he has 
Not fortitude, nor perhaps virtue enough, 
to correct the ſyſtem of government pur- 
ſued by his predecefiors, which is worſe 
than can be well imagined. | 


The 
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The town of Zante is narrow and long, 
extending itſelf on the ſea ſhore. Behind 
it is a ſteep hill, the ſummit of which has 
a fortreſs or caſtle in ruins. The bay is ca- 
pacious, but ſo much expoſed to the north 
and north-eaſt winds, as to be extremely | 
dangerous for veſſels. We are now lying 
in the middle.of ſeven line of battle ſhips. 
You will not imagine that I, who am fa 
partial to Venice, would be prejudiced againſt 
its fleet, when I tell you, that although the 
Venetians poſſeſs fourteen ſail of the line, 
beſides frigates, of which they boaſt immo- 
derately, their navy is moſt deſpicable ; and 
in reality, it is impoſſible to be otherwiſe, 
as long as the preſent defective mode of 
nautical education, and invidious diſtinction 
between their officers, ſubſiſt. None but 
noble Venetians can have the command of 
a ſhip ; and only four years ſervice is re- 
quired to qualify them for the charge. 
Their inability in this important ſtation 
would be too detrimental to the intereſt of 
the republic, if it were not for the expe- 
rience of the maſters (I Capitani) who are 

. os 
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no other than the nurſes of the governatori 
or commanders. Theſe men are taken from 
merchant- ſhips for the purpoſe; and are 
generally good pilots in, but not out of the 
Mediterranean. The navy is compoſed of 
| ſhips and galleys: the captains of the latter, 
though now become uſeleſs, take prece- 
dence of the former, being of prior eſta- 
bliſhment. Their uniform is ſcarlet, the 
other blue and white, like ours. You wall 
naturally ſuppoſe, that the officers of the 

men of war being ſuch as I have deſcribed 
them, the crews can be no other than a 
poor, cowardly, undiſciplined banditti, for . 
ſo they are. On board the Galatea they 
continually refuſe obedience to the orders of 
their ſuperiors, and are kept from mutiny 
by a company of Eſclavonian ſoldiers ſta- 
tioned on the quarter deck. But I have 
faid more than enough upon this ſubject, I 
will change it for a better, 


When I got-up on the morning of our 
arrival, I beheld the object I moſt deſired 
to ſee, I beheld, oh let me write it in Ita- 

Fg | licks, 
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licks, The main Land of Greece, the Pelopon- 
neſus; and never did the appearance of any 
country give more delight. As I gazed 
upon the coaſt of Elis, not many miles from 
that ſacred place in which the Olympic 
games, the nurſe of Grecian virtue and en- 
terpriſe, were celebrated, the melancholy 
reflection of its departed glory ſucceeded 
the joy I at firſt felt. I looked ſtedfaſtly 
upon it, my remembrance made my ſorrow 
inſupportable, and I burſt into tears. No 
man ever new the Greeks who did not ad- 
mire them above all other people : how 
then could I behold their country without 
lamenting the loſs of ſuch inhabitants? 
This and the adjacent iſlands were govern= _ 
ed by Ulyſſes, and furniſhed their quota of 
ſhips and troops for the Trojan expedition. 


A rap 'Oduooys wy KePanAioas at 
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Imitated. | 
N | Ulyſs led the Cephalonian band 


Of gen us men, who own'd the woody land = 
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In the 36th book of Livy we find this 
iſhed ceded to the Roman general Titus 
: Quintius by the Achæans. | He perſuaded 
it by comparing them to a tortoiſe, who 
could only remain in ſafety when every part 
of it was collected under the ſhell ; ſo they 
could only defend the countries of Pelo- 
ponneſus which bordered on their own. 
* Thoſe (ſaid Quintius) you may eafily 
gain, and protect when acquired.” Yeſter- 
day I went on ſhore to examine the coun- 
try, and having hired mules and a guide, 
rode to a remarkable pitch-ſpring.. So great 
a quantity of it riſes with the water, that the 
proprietors collect, one year with another, 
fourſcore large barrels. Its ſcent is much 
ſtronger than that of vegetable pitch; and 
on coming out of the earth, it is quite ſoft, 
but ſoon, hardens in the air. | 
8 From 


» a 
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Of Neritos, and Ithaca's bold ſtrand. 
Thoſe too whom Crocylean mothers bore, 

And thoſe who on. Ægylippa's rude ſhores; j 
And at SOT dwell. 
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From the epithets d and Nemoraſa, 
which Homer and Virgil have applied to 
Zante, I expected to have found in it many 
groves and copſes ; but ſaw.no other wood 
than vines and a few olive -trees. On my 
return we dined in grand gala on board the 
Procurator Emo's ſhip, and took leave of 
him. We ſhall depart in a few OW ſo 
farewell. 


Melos, Aug. 5, 1785. 


ON the tay I dated my. laſt letter we 
left Zante, and carried by a favourable 
wind, | 2 


- Strophadiim me littora a 
Accipiunt; Strophades Graio ſtant nomine dictæ, 
Inſulæ in Tonio magno, quas dira Celzno 
 Harpy@que colunt aliz.* AN. iii. I. 2 12. 


Imitated. 
bd F iſt to the ſhores of Strophades we came, 
Of Strophades ycleaped, a Grecian name, 
Iſlands, where, in the great Tonian tide, 
'Celzno and the harpy brood refhde, 
9215 | They 
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They are two in number, and now called 
Stravali. One of them, inſtead of being, 
as the inventive bard of Mantua has juſt 
told you, infeſted by monſters, has a con- 
vent of mild and charitable Caloyers, who, 
contrary to the general cuſtom in theſe 
ſeas, ſupply without reward all veſſels that 


touch there, with the excellent water of 


their monaſtery. As the wind lay in the 


weſt, we ſailed near the ſhore of Meſſenia, 


on which my regard was fixed, being in 
continual expectation of ſeeing Sphacteria, 


(now called Prodano) which happened the 
next morning. The fame of this little 
iſland is, from the defeat and capture of 


the Spartan troops by Demoſthenes, and 
leon his preſumptuous col league, ee 
immortal. The deſcription of the engag 
ment conſtitutes one of the moſt dignified 
and animated parts of Thucydides. As we 


paſſed I ſaw (and would I could have 


landed there) the ſhore oppoſite the Con- 
tinent, on which the Spartans endeavoured 
to gain a footing, when Braſidas fainted 
from the wounds he had received in the 


combat, 
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combat, and loſt his ſhield. Should you 


not immediately recollect this action, I 
muſt refer you to the beginning of the 


fourth book of Thucydides. 


As we continued our voyage along the 
rocky coaſts of Meſſenia and Laconia, my 


mind was all reflection, dwelling upon its 


former race of men, their laws, their diſ- 


cipline, their abſtinence, their patience, 
their modeſty, and their valour. I thought 
of Lycurgus, of Leonidas, of Ageſilaus, of 
Agis, &c. and then compared the ancient 
with the modern inhabitants of this coun- 


try. You will probably be much ſurpriſed 
when I ſay there is a ſtrong ſimilarity of 


character between them, eſpecially as the 
latter, called Magnotti, are the only Greeks 


who reſemble their predeceſſors. They 


are as free and independent as the ancient 


Spartans, being defended by their poverty, 


and the inacceſſibility of their mountains, 
as fond of arms, {till wearing on their 
heads iron helmets, in which they occa- 
ſionally boil their black broth. They are 
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as addicted to robbery too as their anceſtors, 


and like them think it an honourable act, 
provided it be done without detection. A 
boat with fix of theſe fellows in it came to 
us off the Tenarian promontory, or Cape 
 Matapan, to fell their fiſh, and I think I 


never beheld man to ſuch advantage; the 


aſpect and lofty demeanour of each ſeemed 
to ſay to ne: 6 


- | Emagh) pot, Emaghn e rag. 25 
I believe they might have taken the Gala- 
tea, if ſo inclined, for they would eaſily 


have ſuept the deck of the wretched ani- 


mals we have on board. Having doubled 
the promontory, we failed acroſs the Sinus 
Laconicus, or gulf of Colochina, and ar- 
rived at Cythdra,” or as now called Cerigo, 
an iſland ſubje& to the Venetians, at the 


entrance of the Archipelago. Its ancient 


name, according to Ariſtotle, was Porphy- 
ruſa, ſo called Frome the ſhoals of oct 


* Sparta's wy country, Sparta fam'd for men. 
fiſh 
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"R taken on its coaſt.” When Venus was 


born of the ſea, the is ſaid to have landed 


on this iſland, of which ſhe became the 
preſiding deity, and was from it called 
Cytherèa. The inhabitants erected to her 
a magnificent temple of marble, the pro- 
duce of their country, and' placed in it a 
ſtatue of the goddeſs, repreſented as a beau- 
tiful girl naked and bathing. Her braided 


Hair was ornamented with roſes, and in her 


rig t hand ſhe held a conch; before her 
ſtood the graces in a circle with their hands 
united, and Cupid in the act of ſhooting at 
Apollo. The beauties of theſe ſtatues were, 
I preſume, not inferior to thoſe of the 
Venus di Medici; in ſhort, they were 
Greek, but they are now deſtroyed, or at 
leaſt buried and unknown. From this 
temple (ſome ſlight remains of which may 
be traced) Paris "Girried away Helen into 


LEgypt, not to Troy. There are many rea- 


ſons which induce me to adopt this opinion. 
One I ſhall mention. It is probable from 
the prevalence of the north wind in ſum- 


mer, and the uncertain navigation of the 
N 2 ge gean 
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Agean, that had he failed ok Troy, he 
would have been delayed and intercepted ; 
when, on the contrary, his paſſage to 
Egypt was ſure and expeditious. The 
iſland of Cerigo is mountainous, but it pro- 
duces corn and rich wines. I have juſt. 
obſerved to you, that the north wind, 
which the Italians call I Tramontana, is 
at this ſeaſon predominant in the Archipe- 
lago. It drove us within five leagues ofC 
Crete; then fell, and roſe again in the 
ſouth, ſo that we only ſaw he coaſt of 
this celebrated iſland. You recolle& it was 
the birth-place of Jupiter, and called 
Exdora, from its hundred cities. Many 
illuſtrious men has it produced, among 
whom were Strabo ; and in elder days 
Minos, a king ſo renowned for his good 
laws, that poets have called him one of 
the three judges in the ſhades below. Ne- 
vertheleſs, theſe illuſtrious characters did 
not prevent that general imputation which 
fell upon their countrymen of being above 
all nations ee to falſehood, for no 
ex- 
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expreſſion was more common among the 
Gr 66K than ER 2a Teva“ 


— 


The Bailo and his company were much 
rejoiced at the change of wind, and enter- 


tained hope of ſoon reaching the Dardanel- 


les; but this proſpe& was ſcarce the idol 


of an hour, for having ſailed as high as the 


ſhores of Argolis, it again veered to the 
north, and drove us into this iſland, where 


we found a deep and ſafe harbour almoſt 


circular. 


The day after our arrival, Foſcarini and 


his company, being aſſured that the plague 


was not here, went on ſhore. About a 
mile and a half from the pprt we entered 
the ruins of a town, which has in the pre- 
ſent century been remarkable for its hand- 
ſome buildings. Its ſhattered ſtate remind- 
ed me of Meſſina, the deſtruction of each 
being equally general, and occaſioned by 
calamities equally ſevere, though diſſimilar 


The Cretans are always liars, 
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—peſtilence and earthquake. It + Was built 
when the Venetians poſſeſſed Melos; the iz 
harbour being then the winter ſtation of 
their ſhips and gallies, the population of 
the iſland was conſiderable; but fatal to 
its proſperity was the capture of it by the 
Turks. The inhabitants, differing from 
their barbarian conquerors in religion and 
manners, were ſubje& to every grievance 
that could reſult from intolerance, avarice, 
and military deſpotiſm. In addition ta 
theſe miſeries the want of government and 
protection continually expoſe them to the 
ravages of the plague; as the ſhips, that 
ſpread this exterminating diſeaſe from the 
Nile to the Euxine, are at liberty to en- 
ter any port in the Turkiſh dominions,— 
the neceſſary precaution. of quarantaine 
being deemed by the muſſulman an im- 
pious violation of his religion. Thus it is 
that ignorance and ſuperſtition have re- 
| duced the other iſlands in the Archipelago 
to the ſame deplorable condition as that of 
Melos; where I neither find garriſon, ſol- 
diers, nor even individual Turk, but yet 
theſe 
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theſe poor creatures are not ſo forgotten, 
as to be exempt from taxes, for the chief 
men are compelled to collect whatever im- 
poſitions the Divan exacts of their country- 
men, and to carry them annually to the 
Capoudan Paſha, or high admiral at Paros, 
where he receives thoſe of the other iſlands 
at the ſame time. The Greeks of Melos 
differ, though not materially, in appearance 
from the Corfiots and Zantiots, The cuſ- 
tom of wearing the beard is more pre- 
valent among them, and their dreſs in 
ſome: reſpe&s reſembles the Turkiſh habit. 
The women are in general well made and 
beautiful. Their hair is dark, their eyes 
large, with more languor than expreſſion 
in them. They are uncommonly full in 
the boſom, reminding me of Homer's de- 
ſcriptive epithet Raj] and their looſe 
and airy manner of clothing themſelves 
heightens that voluptuous appearance for 
which they have been diſtinguiſhed. Their 
climate has the ſame effect upon them as 
uvpon the fruits, in bringing them to matu- 
5 # Deep-boſomed, Pts 
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rity at an age, which in England is confi- 
dered for from adult, They marry at twelve 
of thirteen, for about that period I have ſeen 
them with children at the breaſt. Though 
ſo 11 decay, longevity is as common hats 


as elſewhere. 


On the third day after our arrival, I went 
on ſhore with a ſmall party in ſearch of 
autiquities. The Venetian conſul having 
hired mules and a guide for us, we travelled 
to Acomia, a village upon a high hill on 
the northern ſide of Melos, -whence we 
ſurveyed the adjacent iſlands. From that 
place we deſcended to the ſcite and ſcatter- 
ed remains of a city, which I perſuaded 
myſelf was the ſame that beſtowed its free- 
dom on the Mileſian philoſopher Thales. 
Having formed a thouſand conjectures in 
leſs than half an hour, on this heap of tones, 
where maiv happy families have dwelt, we 
re-aſcended, and breakfaſted in the houſe 
of a Papa, who put before us bread, cheeſe, 
eggs, honey, fruits, and a flaſk of delicious 
wine. The melons, grapes, figs, peaches, 
and mulberries of this warm and prolifig 

climate, 
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climate, are infinitely the higheſt flavoured 
fruit (if J except the currants of Zante) 
l ever taſted. The firſt of theſe frequently 
weigh ſeven or eight pounds each, which 
they {ell for a Para, or penny, and all the 
other fruits are as cheap. We admired the 
clean appearance of our hoſt's dwelling. 
The bed-clothes, curtains, table-cloths, and 
womens” apparel were of white cotton—the 
growth of the iſland. The cultivation of 
this uſeful plant is extremely ſimple. In 
March the ſeed 1s ſteeped in water, and then 
ſown lightly in a ſandy ſoil. The ſtock, 
when full grown, is two feet in height, 
bearing leaves that reſemble the geranium, 
and a bloſſom of pale yellow. The cotton 
vegetates 1n a pod as large as a walnut, and 
becomes ripe in September. The cultiva- 
tors of it dread a heavy ſhower of rain in 
that month; for ſhould it fall when the pod 
is open, it would, by raiſing the duſt, ſoil 
the crop, and materially injure the harveſt, 
This is the principal commodity of the 
iſland ; but it alſo produces metals, allum, 
ſolphur, grain, wine, cheeſe, figs, honey, 
| | | WAX, 
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wax, ſaffron, alt, and medicinal roots, aha 
is famous for its warm baths and mineral 
waters. If England ſhould ever be poſſeſſed 
of Melos, it would ſoon become the moſt 
opulent of theſe iſlands, by being an aſy lum 
for the rich Greek merchants, who would 
fly to it from the rapacity and perſecution 
of the Turks *. I am told, that in ſome 
places the air is unwholeſome, but this is in 
conſequence of its rich ſoil being _— 
ko the CR" di 8 


Yeſterday, I . an RE; to 0 
ſouthern ſhores, and was ſhewn the ruins 
of a temple ſacred to the Mother of the 
Gods the favourite deity of the Melians, 
and ſome heaps of broken marble, ſuppoſed 
to have been the tomb of Mneſtheus, who 
was ſhipwrecked here on bin rn 

Troy. : 61181 71 


OTE ©: 
1 14 f by 
If England were to form a cloſe alliance with the 
Porte, in oppoſition to the encroachment of Ruſſia, I 
am perſuaded it would cede to us nct only this, but 
others of the Greek iflands. This is a - 8 not unde- 


ſerving ofa a Miniſter's conſideration, * 
| Melos 
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Mlelos was originally peopled from Phæ- 
nicia and Crete, and in after ages colonized 
by the Lacedæmonians. There is in Thu- 
cydides a conference between the Athe- 
nians and Melians, in which the former en- 
deavour, but in vain, to perſuade the latter 
into ſubjection. A few months after this 
attempt, the capital of Melos was ſurpriſed, 
every man put to the ſword, and all the 
women and children reduced to ſlavery. Is 
it not a ſevere imputation upon the nature 
of man, that a people ſo addicted to philo- 
ſophy as the Athenians, could be capable of 
an action, the enormity of which cannot be 
exceeded by the moſt ſavage inhabitants of 
Africa. From this and other examples of 
a ſimilar nature, I fear, that cruelty is (ge- 
nerally ſpeaking) a principal inherent in 
our diſpoſition, and not to be eradicated by 
the moſt rational and refined ſyſtem of edu- 
dbation. 8 
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Channel! between the Coaſt of Troy 
and Tenedos, Auguſt 19,1788. 


HEN laſt on Shins at Melos, I was 

much pleaſed in ſeeing a marriage 
ball. The dancers were men of Argos, who 
worked in the falt pits of the iſland; and 
their manner was ſo rude, that I diſcovered 
(or at leaſt thought ſo) traces of the Pyrr- 
hic dance. In the evening of that day the 
wind changed, but not ſufficiently for us 
to attempt the narrow mouth of the har- 
bour ; therefore, to employ the time agree- 
ably, we amuſed ourſelves by fiſhing, ad 
were ſucceſsful. When my ſervant awak- 
ened me the next morning, I found the 
Galatea under way off the iſle of Syphnos. 
We ſoon paſſed Seriphos and Cythnos, faw 
at a diſtance the Scyllæan promontory in 
Argolis, now Cape Scilli, and in the even- 
ing coaſted Ceos, when the wind fell, which 
( believe) 
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(I believe) was regretted by all on board, 
but me. I on the. contrary rejoiced, for 
Attica was in fight, the country which of 
all others I moſt deſired to behold. As I 
ſtood upon the deck, wiſhing that ſome 
kind tempeſt would even beat us upon the 
coaſt, I ſaw what I thought a building 
upon Cape Sunion; impatient to behold 
more diſtinctly an Attic habitation, though 
it were a cottage, I hurried for a teleſcope. 
Conceive, if you can, my ſurpriſe and plea- 
ſure, when, inſtead of a peaſant's hut, I 
viewed the columns of a temple, which 
ſtands upon a ſteep rock over the ſea. I 
continued gazing on it till night, and then, 
inſtead of aſſiſting at the Bailo's card table 
(our general cuſtom) retired to my little 
cabin, and a Pauſanias, which my learned 
and ingenious friend the Abbate Carolini 
gave me as the beſt Vade Mecum J could 
take into Greece. In it, I found that this 
temple was dedicated to Minerva Suniadis, 
or Minerva preſiding over the promontory 
Sunion, now called from theſe pillars, II 
Capo di Colonne. The next morning 1 
eren aroſe 
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aroſe at day- break, and being ſtill nearer 
the ſhore, continued to look upon the noble 
ruin, until it died away in the diſtance. 
Having coaſted the iſle: of Macris, called 
by the Italians Iſola Lunga, we paſſed the 
entrance of the Euripus, and beheld, but 
not diſtinctly, the famous plain of Mara- 
thon. Between Eubæa and Antandros the 
wind got up, and blew violently. We ran 
thirteen leagues under a preſs of ſail, and, 
fearful of the lee ſhore of Scios, took ſhelter 
in the neighbouring little iſland of Pſyra, 
or Ipſera. Having landed, we found a ſmall 
ill-built town upon the beach; but the 
mien and figure of the inhabitants made 
us overlook every other object, for they 
reminded me of the Magnotti off Cape 


Matapan. Ipſera producing only grapes, 


melons, and figs, the iſlanders have re- 

courſe to the ſea for ſubſiſtence, and traffick 

for their neighbours, more opulent, but 

leſs induſtrious. In the laſt war between the 
Ottoman and Muſcovite, they manifeſted 

their diſaffection to the former, by ſerving 

on board the fleet of the latter; but at the 
5959 commence- 
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commencement of the preſent, the Capou- 
dan Paſha anticipated their intention, by 


| preſſing 250 of their beſt mariners, whom 


he immediately diſtributed among the ſhips 
deſtined for the Black Sea. We ſailed: from 
Ipſera on the 12th ult. Inſtead of taking 
a direct courſe, the wind carried us between 
the main land of Aſia and Leſbos, one of 
the largeſt and beſt cultivated of the Greek 
iſlands. Formerly it had many cities, the 
ruins of Which are ſtill extant, and was ſo 


powerful by ſea, as to diſpute the empire of 


the Ægean with Athens. Among its illuſ- 


trious characters were Pittacus one of the 
ſeven wiſe men of Greece, Sappho, the 


poet Alcæus, and Arion, who, they tell you, 
was ſo ſkilled in muſick, that he won even 


the affections of a dolphin. If I remember 


well too, it was in this iſland that Pompey 
left his Cornelia when he went to diſpute 
with Cæſar at Pharſalia the power of en- 
| n. his e 5 


Hind paſſed the promontory Lectum, 


the "— Cape Baba, we coaſted the an- 


cient 
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cient kingdom of Priam, on which my eyes 
were conſtantly fixed, and about ſunfetcame' 


to anchor Wee it and Tenedos. it 004 


„ I J N TIE * e 144 


Eſt in conſpectu W Adele amd „„ 
Inſula, dives opũm, Priami dum regna manebant, 
Nunc tantiim, ſinus e et ſtatio malefida carinis. * 


Au. 2. . 3, 
444 


When the Greeks bete to gag the 


ſiege of Troy, their fleet (as you may re- 


Wm lay concealed behind this iſland. 


As the wind was Havdutätle for failing uß 
the Helleſpont, or Dardanelles, I dreaded 


its continuance, which would prevent, at 


leaſt for ſome time, my viſit to the Campos 
ubi Troja fait. + I muſt inform you, that no 
foreign ſhip of war can bass theſe famous 


— : $3 by 10 8 74 


| | Imitsted. | 


2 * b » 


* In ſight is Tenedos, well known to fame 
A proſp'rous iſle when Troy bore Priam's ſway; 
But now choaked up with ſand—a fall and treach'rous. | 
. | bay. 25S 7 | 
+ The din where nab, 8 
Straits, 
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Straits, except by permiſſion of the Sultan, 
or his Prime Miniſter... He generally ſends 
two of his galleys to meet the Venetian 
Ambaſſador, but as they were employed in 
the war, we were obliged to ſhift ourſelves 
and baggage on board the Penelope, a mer- 
chant ſhip that attended us. Before this 
buſineſs was effected however, the wind + 
changed, and blew. ſo directly againſt us 
that to attempt the channel was impracti- 
cable. 5 


It has fortunately ſo happened, that the 
farther I have travelled, the more the ob- 
jects of ſight and contemplation have be- 
. come intereſting. Judge of this when I 
tell you that the Trojan coaſt which riſes 
gradually from the ſea, is (though unculti- 
vated, being covered with holm oak, &c.) 
poſſeſſed of innumerable charms. Along it 
are ſcattered the marble remnants of its 
ancient grandeur. Within two miles of the 
water we behold the ruins of Alexandrian, 
or modern Troy. To the north-eaRt are the 
bills that bound the plain of Ilium, and be- 

Yor 85 bind 
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hind all is Mount Ida. This ſcene, rich 
and affecting, as it naturally is, receives ad- 
ditional beauty from a Turkiſh camp of 
Spahis, or Horſe, Their tents, their co- 
lours, and their gilded creſcents, in all the 
pomp of war, and glittering in the ſun, 
make a molt pleaſing appearance. Yet when 
1 look upon them, I ſigh at the melancholy 
change that has taken place from. the for- 
mer to the preſent inhabitants of this re- 
nowned land. The morning after our ar- 
rival, I went on ſhore with two Venetian 
gentlemen, and paſted through this camp, 
where I had the firſt ſpecimen of that con- 
tempt with which theſe Barbarians regard 
a Chriſtian. However, we much admired 
the magnificent pavillion of the Bey, or Ge- 
neral, richly carpeted and lined with filk. 
At the entrance were his arms hung in a 
trophy, and about him the tents of his offi- 
cers, ornamented in a ſimilar, though leſs 
ſumptuous manner. Between this: camp 
and the ruins we walked over the ground- 
work of many a former edifice, and traced 
the city wall * Way. The prin- 
Cijpal 
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cipal remains conſiſt of a building, which 
we ſaw on coming to anchor. It is difficult 
to determine on this auguſt ſtructure, whe- 

ther it were Thermæ, a temple, or a pa- 
lace. Its grand entrance was by three gate- 
ways, the central of which is the largeſt; 
having had before it a noble portico, now a 
maſs of ruins, that almoſt fills the greater 


arch. Among theſe ruins are found pieces 


of the richeſt marble, green and yellow an- 
tique, African, granate, and porphyry; be- 

ſides ſuch parts of its fluted columns that 
raife the higheſt idea of its grandeur, and 
the livelieſt ſenſations of regret for its pre- 
ſent melancholy ſtate. The body of the 
building is oblong, not leſs than 400 feet in 


length, and 200 in breadth. At the fide are 


ſmall arches, all of which, except thoſe in | 


the northern wall, are Hlled up. 


1 am induced to think that from the” | 


portico of this building, there was a noble 


ſtreet which led to the port. The ruins of 


this port, though eontinually beaten by the 
ſurge, are ſtill extant. 1 ſhould have told 


O 2 „ 
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you, that before we came to this edifice we 
beheld a ſmall amphitheatre, which, if clear- 
ed of the earth and brambles that cover it, 
would be found in a very high ſtate of pre- 
ſervation. The next object that engaged 
our attention was a maſſy pile of 6 
neous ſtructure, on which it will be as dif- 
ficult to pronounce as on the firſt. Indeed 
I am almoſt induced to think it a mauſo- 
leum. The dome is ſo eaſy of aſcent, that 
we walked up to the-top; and, on going 
into it, found four or five apartments, which 
now, alas the change! are occaſionally uſed 
as places of ſhelter, from the inclemency of 
the weather, for the camels of thoſe cara- 
vans that journey along this ſolitary coaſt. 
A little onward to the ſouth we beheld the 
groundwork of a ſpacious theatre, which 
fully proves the former magnificence of this 
city. The vault that ſupported the proſce- 
nium ſtill remains, being about 240 feet in 
length, and 18 in breadth. The area is co- 
vered with the ruins of the building, but 
the ſeats are ſo little damaged, that they 
might be eaſily reſtored, I would with I 
had 
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had permiſſion, time and money enough, 
to ſearch theſe ruins for thoſe valuable 
treaſures,—the ſtatues that are buried un- 
der them, were it not in vain to deſire that, 
which never can be obtained: perhaps ſome 
future Ambaſſador at Conſtantinople will do 

_ | 


5 Regardleſs of either Turks, Greeks, or 
peſtilence, I went on ſhore the next day, 
with a determination to diſcover the extent 
of this city. Below its ſouthern wall, which 
ſtood on the brow of a hill, is a valley de- 
fended from the inundations of the ſea by 
an immenſe: artificial bank. About three 
miles from the ſhore this valley runs into 
two branches, being divided by a hill on 
which, part of the city was built. Having 
taken with me an Eſclavonian marine, vhs 
ſpeaks the Turkiſh language, we paſſed the 
ruins 1 have deſcribed; and- ſoon came to 
the extremity of the firſt diviſion, bounded 
by a wall. We deſcended into the northern | 
branch of the valley that ſeparates the two 
Moy and having croſſed a ſmall: brook, 

O 3 mounted 
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mounted the latter, on which 1 fad fewer 
traces of ſtructure, and thoſe ſo much more 
| decayed than the ruins of the other hill, 
that I would have ſuppoſed the one to be 
the modern, and the other the ancient Troy, 
had theſe been ſufficient grounds for the 
ſuppoſition. I wandered there an hour, 
then, deſcending into the ſouthern branch 
on the farther ſide, came to two ſprings of 
water, the one quite hot and the other cold, 
The firſt of theſe is converted into a bath, 
being remarkably ſanative of ſores, tumours, 
and weakneſſes, inſomuch as to be fre- 
quented by valetudinarians from Smyrna, 
and places ſtill more remote. Near this 
bath lies a headleſs and mutilated ſtatue of 
white marble. Thence we continued our 
reſearches up the country, and having walk- 
ed three or four miles further, arrived at a 
village, in which 1s a moſch, that contains 
ſome ancient lapidary inſcriptions. As I 
was known by my dreſs to be an Infidel, the 
miniſter, or Imam, would ſcarce permit me 
to enter the yard, and when I would have 
copied what I found on one of theſc marbles 
that 
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that ſupported the poſt of a penthouſe ad- 
joining the moſch, he with uncommon in- 


dignation inſiſted upon my going out, ſo 
that I only could write down 


. Ee MAnGUS fl N eronis Germanici.® 


Az we e returned, 1 was „ by a na- 


tive of the country to a broken column 3 


Egyptian g granate, which aſtoniſhed me, as 
it meaſured 3 in circumference 18 fect at the 
haſe, and 27 in length. 


Though I am convinced by many pal- 
ages in Homer, and alſo by Strabo, that 
the ruins I have deſcribed to you can be no 
other than thoſe of the Troy, that was be- 
gun by Alexander, continued by Lyſima- 
chus, and in after ages enlarged, &c. by the 
Romans : yet Pietro della Valle, and many 
other ingenious men, have thought that the 
modern was built upon the leite of the 
ancient city, and their fuppolitign indeed 


|* Landiodora the lame, th fon of Nero Germanic, 
| 04 
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is not deſtitute of probability. In the fiſt 
place the artificial bank might have been 
part of the fortification thrown up by the 
Grecians to defend their fleet from the fea, 
though Homer deſcribes it as a wall, and 
ſays the whole was entirely deſtroyed. They 
might alſo haye ſtrengthened this their be- 
lief by the diſcovery 90 the two fountains 
which I have mentioned ; as in the Iliad 
the death of Hector i is repreſented near ſuch 
ſprings, which flow too into a ſtream that 
might have been (in their opinion) the Sca- 

mander. 
Eyb d c 
Bora! d Tat derb. 
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Im tated, 


* Here the two fountains of Scamander rite, 
The one all hot and ſteamy it flows, 
The other cold as hail, or frozen ſnows. 
This fountain might have been frequented from Smyrna, 
dec. 1 in Homer 8 time, and perhaps he alludes to it. 
ILIAD. B. 22. lin. 147, &c. 


What 
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What tbo ſhall we ſay of thoſe lines in 
Virgil, which I have already cited? EI 
in conſpeclu Tenedes.*” This iſland lies 
almoſt in front of Alexandrian "Troy, but 
cannot be ſeen from the upper part of the 
coaſt. The laſt obſervation J ſhall make in 
favour of this opinion is, the appearance of 
the ruins in many places, which ſeem coeval 
with the time of Priam. 


But, on the contrary, if this were- the 
Dium which Homer celebrates, how can 
we poſlibly underſtand him, when he ſays, 
the Grecian fleet was drawn up gn the 
ſhore of the Helle ſpont. 


Herſorles, vis Te xa EXAyaTovby Leorro. 
ILI AD. B. 18. lin. 1 50. 


The navy lay between the Sigæan and Rhæ- 
tean promontories. At one extremity was 
Achilles, at the other Ajax Telamoniades, 
and in the middle Ulyſſes. Thus when 


- 


* In aa! is Tenedos. 
CT: Flying, they to the ſhips and Felleſpont rd 
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Fupiter 28 the goddeſs Difeord to incite 
chem to battles, the Poet obſerves, 


2 I led w Nn be * ee, | 
Pratt Gobi Teas were Ye i Rucun, 
Zr 8 Odvqo os lueyami rei wil ht, 

D "Ap ty peoodTy k, YH aporigooc, 
0 M. 2 Ale waglas TOayuan dan, | 

| Y I Axis doi f iar LED . 

Eiguoay, nyogin Tigu104 val ap TE xxig i 5 
| ILiap. B. 11. lin. 3 bee. 


P 


Before Aexindria* Troy are no promon= 
tories that anſwer the following Kere : 


2. 


OcM. vag, 4. agus wp 20 av, doe dea. | 
Alryicehcs vs xe FEvovTo og cot. 18 


Imitated. 


* To the (wif fleet of Greece at Jove's command, 


Wer's epſign waving ia her bloody hand, 
Diſcord creating-ſorrow wing'd her way, 
| And on the black hulk where Ulyſſes lay 1 
She ſtood. His ſtation was between them all, 
That Ajax and Achilles at his call a 
To war or counſel might the chiefs attend, 
They on their proweſs could alone depend, 


And therefore rang d their ſhips at either end, 
1a 
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T) "px endes $2004, xa) lags . 
Hives Sd aypyy beo owripyaboy Ef. 
Ita. B. ye lin. * 


Theſe and other ebnet which I 
ſhall ſoon mention, induced me to thin 
that Ilium ſtood near the Helleſpont. My 
viſit therefore to modern Troy could not 
ſatisfy my curioſity. That city was never 
taken by Hercules, had never ſuftained a 
ten years ſiege, had never been immorta- 
hzed by the muſe of Homer, and conſe- 
quently could never be e a Tubes 
_ for the 


Pixum domus 3 et tindyts bello 
Mænia Dardagidum. 5 


On Wedneſday the roth of September I 
went on 97 and having hired horſes for 


1 ab „ 

But ſhips on ſhips lay in too narrow ſpace; 5 

They rang'd them line on line, and then they'd reach 
From Cape to Cape, and cover all the beach. 


t Ilium's divine abode, and Dardan walls, 


Renown d in war. 
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my interpteter, my guide, and myſelf, de- 
termined to viſit (if I could diſcover it) 
the ground on which the city ſtood ; for 
nothing more remains, as all conſuming 
time, and the ravages of Barbarians have, 
in the words of Shakeſpear, ** left not a 
rack behind.“ We rode northward along 
the coaſt through a rich and woody coun- 
try, enliyened by the riſing ſun, I was 
delayed ſome time in examining the broken 
marbles and columns which were in our 
road, but at length aſcended an eaſy emi- 
nence, from which (oh grand and affecting 
object!) J looked over the plain, the very 
plain, which was the ſcene of Homer's 
battles. Thoſe who read the Iliad with 
entbuſiaſin, and thoſe only, can conceive my 
Senſations. I was for ſome time motion- 
leſs, gazing upon the plain, the ſcite of 
Ilium, * (for doubtleſs I have found it) and 
Mount Ida. Before 1 deſcended I ved 
not but repeat aloud, | 


. Rood at the pa end of the plain. 


Juvat | 
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| | Juvat ire et Dorica caltra, 
Deſertoſque videre locos, littuſque relictuni; 


Hic Doloptim manus, hic ſævus tendebat Achilles, 
Claſſibus his 1 hic acies certare ſolebant.® 
| AEN. 11. lin. 30. 8 


I ſoon reached the Xanthus, or Scamander, 
though on foot, for I had left my horſes to 
follow me as they could. I believe Homer 
never ſaw it, or he would not have con- 
verted a gentle brook into a broad and 
rapid river. 


Ov9z dn Dye To oy jews , H 
Ni r Thnaziww, x08vToe. de . poco, 
T . + 

II. B. ar. lin, 305. &c. 


Imitated. | 
* Great the delight the Dorian camp t' explore, 
The plain now ſilent, and deſerted ſhore ; 
E'en here the Dolopean phalanx lay, 
And fierce Achilles bent his fatal way ; 
There were the ſhips, and here proud battle rag'd, 
When Gods and Greeks and Troy's bold ſons engag'd. 


Imitated. 


+ Nor did Scamander his dread force retain, 
But gainſt Pelides ruſh'd a mighty main, 
Bearing his wayes on high, and ſweeping all the plain. 


Having 5 
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Having walked through it, I went to its 
fountains*; then croſſed the plain, and 
aſcended an eminence on which the city 
ſtood, a little beyond a village, called Burn- 
abachi, about nine miles from the Hel- 
leſpont. There I ſtaid at leaſt two hours, 
ſearching for ſome remnant of it. I took 
up a thouſand ſtones, on which, however, 
] could find no trace, but at length diſco- 
vered a ſmall piece of mortar as hard as 
marble, and this I ſhall preſerve as an in- 
eſtimable treaſure. | 


From the ſcite of the city which corre- 
ſponds with Homer's epithet ane being 
expoſed to the wind, I returned to the 
banks of the Scamander, + which I followed 


* They are a little lower on the plain than the ſcite 
of Ilium, but difficult of being diſcovered from the ruſhes 
that ſurround them. However I put my hand into 
thern, and found either Homer in an error or their nature 
changed, for they are now both cold, 

| See Homer's II. B. 22. lin. 147. 


+ This river has been Uiverted by a canal cut t ſouth 


| 5 but! purſued its ancient channel. 
until 
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until it brought me to the dry channel of 
the Simois, and thence proceeded to the 
ſhore of the Helleſpont, between the 
Sigzan and Rhætèan promontories, where 
the ſhips were drawn up. In the centre is 
the loweſt of the Turkiſh caſtles, built to 
defend the paſſage of theſe ſtraits. You 
will agree with me that the ſon of Laertes 
| muſt have had a moſt aſtoniſhing voice tb 
be heard from it at the two extremities of 
the fleet, when I tell you "= are four 
miles aſunder, | 


Having rode over all the beach, we 
aſcended the Sigzan promontory, now 
called Il Capo di Gianizari, on which, like 
Alexander, I viſited the tomb of Achilles 
and Patroclus. It is a high mound of earth 
formed like a cone, or ſugar loaf. 

We ſaw where Monſieur de Choiſſieul 
Gouffier, the French Ambaſſador at Con- 


ſtantinople, had cut into it; but I know 
not yet what he found. 


That 


That this is the tomb of theſe heroes, 
and I may add of Antilochus, for it con- 
tained his urn, I have not a doubt, being 
convinced of it by Homer, who, in the laft 
book of his Odyſſey, makes the ſhade of 
Agamemnon ſay to that of Achilles (having 
previouſly told him that his remains were 
depoſited with thoſe of Patroclus, and near 
them the bones of n | 
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Hom. Odyſſ. lib.24. lin. 80. 


I ftaid ſo long near this ſacred monument 
(which is an indiſputable proof of the Iliad 
being founded on reality) that it was late 
before we reached our veſſel. Much was 


Imitated. 
High o'er the Helleſpont's projecting coaſt, 
Thy tomb was raiſed by all the Græcian hoſt; 
That men in future times may view the mound... 
As they ſail by, and venerate the ground. 
| I tired, 
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I tired, but how amply was the fatigue of 
| ſuch a day rewarded by the amuſement ! 


About a week after this excurſion, I rode 
_ eighteen miles up the country to the foot 
of Ida, fo famed for the loves of Venus and 
Anchiſes, for the judgement of Paris, &c. 
It ſtill anſwers preciſely to the picture of 
Homer, who calls it wy b. the mother 
of wild beaſts, by which it is fo much in- 

feſted, particularly 'by jackalls, that the 
aſcent is dangerous, but had each jackall 
attended upon his lian, I was refolved to 
reach the top. I did ſo; and there, with 
more pleaſure than Jupiter ever felt on it, 
read many paſſages of Homer, deſcriptive 
of the ſacred ſpot, and the ſurrounding 
ſcenery—which is divine. I returned to 
the ſea ſhore at the moment that a caravan 
paſſed. Indeed I had ſeen many go by 
from the ſhip, but none ſo large as this. 
Moſt pleaſing is the appearance of theſe 
travelling companies. The ſtately walk 
of the camels, continuing one after another 
in a long line: their mild and patient mien 

Vo. II. I. under 
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under the heavy burdens which they kneel 
to receive: the manner of riding upon 
them, the dreſſes of the travellers, and in 
ſhort all the novelty of the object, are well 


calculated to raiſe the een of an 


„ | 3 


That PROVIDENCE, my dear fir, which 
ordains all things for the beſt, has inured 
theſe animals to extreme hardſhip, and 
placed them in a country where no other 
beaſt could ſerve as a ſubſtitute for the 
_ neceſſities, the Convenience, and the luxury 
of man, 

Farewell. 
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Conttantinople, Sept. 19, 1788. 


* LTHOUGH the barbariſm and bi- 


IX gotry of the Turks have induced me 


to think unfavourably of them, yet I Jately 
| beheld an action that would conſiderably 


elevate their character in my opinion (for 
I love virtue to my ſoul) if I could attri- 
bute it to humanity, and not to that un- 
charitable faith, which induces them to 
deſpiſe and miſtruſt all who diſſent from 


them in religious ſentiment. Being in want 
of freſh proviſion, the Bailo ſent on ſhore 


to buy cattle. A cow was ſoon putchaſed, 
but when the ſailors were going to force 
her into the boat, the ſeller interfered, de- 
claring, that unleſs they ſuffered him to 
kill the beaſt, he would not diſpoſe of her 
for ten times the value, as he knew not 
what cruelties [zfide/s might inflict upon 


, 


=F2 We 
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We had remained wind- bound eight and 
twenty days, and ſtill there was no proſpect 
of changing our ſituation, until a French 
gentleman and I determined on proceeding 
to Conſtantinople in an open boat. I am 

ſorry to obſerve, that had Mr. Foſcarini 
poſſeſſed but a ſmall portion of his brother's 
amiable qualities, we had not been reduced 
to this diſagreeable and dangerous expe- 
dient; but ſuch is his diſpoſition, that both 
of us would have riſked any kg: to be 
relieved from his inſolence. | 


Tenedos was fo infected with the plague, 
that no boat could be taken from that 
iſland, and we were obliged to write to the 
Venetian conſul on the Dardanelles, who 
immediately ſent us a Caique, or wherry, 
with ſix Greeks to row, and a Turk to 
| ſteer it. In this we left the Penelope in 
the evening of the 13th, and proceeding all 
night, entered the mouth of the Helleſpont 
at day-break. I was awakened by a wave 
that waſhed over us in the ripple of the 
two ſeas, and ſo wet, that, in imitation of 

the 
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the Perſian deſpot, I could have ſcourged 
the element for offending. We ſoon ar- 
rived at the Sigzan promontory, whence I 
again walked over the beach on which the 
Grecian fleet was drawn up, whilſt our 
boatmen towed their Caique againſt the 
ſtrong current. Oppoſite to the caſtle up- 
on this ſhore is another on the European 
fide. They both have immenſe mortars 
on a level with the water, which diſcharge 
balls of ſtone not leſs than three feet in dia- 
meter. They certainly make a very for- 
midable appearance, but I am induced to 
think the ſtone could not reſiſt the explo- 
ſion of the powder. However, at any rate, 
the forts might eaſily be captured by land, 
as on that fide they have no fortification 
whatever, Our countryman, captain El- 
phinſtone, who, in the laſt war between 
Ruſſia and the Porte, commanded a line of 
battle ſhip under count Orloff, offered to 
force the paſſage with a few mien of war. 
The haughty Muſcovite, being jealous of him, 


rejected his propoſal, and by ſo doing pre- 
yented, in all probability, the an e 
P 3 b of 
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of Con tantinople. Having rowed eighteen 
miles hicher, we reached the ſecond caſtle, 
which, like the firſt, is fronted by ancther 
on the oppoſite ſhore, but conſiderably 
larger, being governed by a Paſha of three 
tails. We landed in the town above it, 
though not without difficulty, being pelted 
with ſtones by ſome Turkiſh boys, but 
fortunately we met the Venetian conſul on 
the ſtrand, who conducted us to his houſe, 
and treated us with the greateſt kindneſs 
and hojpitality. His lady, whom we found 
equally attentive, had lately returned from 
the European coaſt, to which ſhe had been 
driven by the plague. She told us, that 
before her departure from the Dardanelles, 
ail lier family had been locked up for weeks, 
in which time the had ſeen many expire 
nea: her door. At length, overcome with 
| the groans of the dying, and fearful of 
her ſituation, the entreated her huſband 
to remove her to the other ſide of the 
Straits. They accordingly ſet off at mid- 
night, when her fear was conſiderably in- 
crealcd, leſt in the dark either of the boat- 

| men, 


* 
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them. But what made her condition ſtill 


more deplorable, was her being far advanced 
in pregnancy. Happily, however, they | 


reached their retreat in ſafety, where they 
continued until the contagion was much 


The ſcene which this lady painted to us 
was affecting, but much more ſo was the: 


appearance of the German and Ruſſian pri- 
ſoners whom we ſaw there. The wretched 
condition of thoſe poor ſoldiers makes me 


abominate theſe worſe than Barbarians, the 


Turks. They are heavily chained two and 
two, oppreſſed with every ſpecies of inſult 
and ſeverity, and (you will ſcarce ſuppoſe 
it poſſible) entirely left for ſubſiſtence to 


the charity of the Chriſtians and Jews. 


They are fo reduced by hunger and ſlavery, 


that they can hardly walk, and their heads 


droop with deſpair. I cannot offer you a 
ſtronger inſtance of their miſery, than by 
ſaying that two of them, but yeſterday, 
having eluded the vigilance of their keeper, 
4 walked 


men, being infected, ſhould rub againſt 
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walked deliberately into the fea, and drown- 
ed themſelves. But yet, are the Turks 
more' ſavage to their priſoners, than the 
Engliſh to their negro ſlaves? 


Having hired another Caique, purchaſed 
proviſions, and engaged two Janizaries, 
with the ſon of the Engliſh Conſul, a Jew, 
to accompany us as interpreter to Con- 
ſtantinople ; we continued our voyage on 
the ſame day, but before our departure, I 
met upon the beach a captain Barnard, 
who had been educated with me at Weſt- 
minſter. He was alſo on his way to Con- 
ſtantinople in a French {loop of war, which 
lay wind- bound in the Straits. I muſt not 
omit obſerving, that this town is by ſome 
ſuppoſed to ſtand upon the ſcite of Abydos, 
whence Leander, (if the verſes of Mufzus 
be true) uſed to ſwim to his beloved Hero 
of Seſtos, though I think it ſtood near four 
miles higher, that is, on the narroweſt part 
of the channel, where it is little more than 
a mile acroſs, Herodotus ſays ſeven ſtadia, 
which is ſtill leſs. But what will not love 

attempt ? 
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attempt? Near it Xerxes tranſported, by a 


bridge of boats, his immenſe army into 


Europe. On the next day (ſays the hiſto- 
„ rjan*) being willing to behold the return 


« of the ſun, they waited facrificing upon 
e the bridges all kinds of incenſe, and 
e ſtrewing the way with myrtles. When 
e jt was riſen, Xerxes, pouring out a liba- 
„ tion from a golden beaker, prayed to it, 


that no misfortune might happen to him 
before he had ſubdued Europe, and was 


e again returning upon its confines. Having 
% done this, he threw the cup into the Hel- 
* leſpont, together with a goblet of gold, 
and a Perſian ſcimetar, which they call 
* an Acinaces. I cannot determine with 


„ certainty, whether, if as dedicating theſe 
to the ſun, he dropt them into the ſea, 
* or repenting that he had ſcourged the 


«© Helleſpont, beſtowed them as an arone- 
“ ment for the offence.” I landed at this 
place, and endeavoured, but in vain, to find 
{ome remains of the marble throne, which 


1 Ree Herodotus, Lib. Polym. Cap. 54. 
| the 
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the inhabitants of Abydos erected for him 
to review his troops. 


As now he looked over the Helleſpont, 
hidden by his flects, with all the ſhores 
* and plains of Abydos thronged by his 
& armies; Xerxes vaunted his happineſs, 
but ſoon after burſt into tears*,” Being 
queſtioned by his uncle Artabanus upon 
this ſudden change from one extreme to 
another, It happened (ſays the monarch) 
& that in thinking, I bewailed the ſhort 
e ſpace of human life, when of theſe na- 
„tions, numiberleſs as they are, not one 
% may ſurvive a century+.” Is not this 
reflection worthy of commemoration, and 
does it not throw much light upon the 
character of the Perſian ? 


About the cloſe of this charming evening 
we went on ſhore, that our poor Greeks 
might refreſh themſelves with food and 
fleep. They kindled a fire under a rock 


* Herod. Lib. Polym. Cap. 45. 
+ Cap. 46. | | 
near 
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near which we ſupped, and ſoon after re- 
turned to reſt in the boat. When we awoke 
the next morning we found ourſelves in the 
entrance of the ſea of Marmora, or Pro- 


pontis, and near Gallipoli, formerly Calli- 


polis, a town upon the Thracian ſhore, the 
external appearance of which is very mean. 
We feared the plague, and therefore did 
not enter it, but breakfaſted on the rocks 
above it. My little French companion is 
an admirable caterer and cook, as I found 
by the good things he had provided. He 
prepared the chocolate while I was making 
a drawing of Gallipoli ; and when we had 
regaled ourſelves, entertained me with the 
muſic of his flute. It would be tedious to 


mention every town. we paſſed upon the 


coaſt. I ſhall therefore only obſerve, that 
we were extremely ſhy of landing, and alſo 
of approaching too near the ſhore, being 
fearful of the deſerters from the Turkiſh 
army, many of whom we ſaw. They 
would have ſhot us, and tranſported them- 


ſelves in our boat to the oppoſite ſhore, be- 
ing on their return to Aftta—their native 


country, 
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country, The third day, however, we 
rowed into a little place, which we thought 
a paradiſe. It ſeemed inacceſſible but by 
water, and is planted with vines and other 
fruit-trees that hang over a clear brook 
which murmurs through it. Having made 
a good repaſt, we ſlept two hours upon the 
graſs, and before our departure carved our 
names on the bark of trees, which perhaps 
ſome future traveller may ſee. Our voyage 
was continued the greater part of the night, 
for our laborious Greeks were indefatigable, 
and the next day a favourable breeze car- 
ried us by Rodoſto. Then failing boldly 
with a ſtrong wind acroſs a gulph of the 
Propontis, we paſled the ancient. Hera- 
| elea, and hoped to finiſh our voyage before 
night, but a tempeſt overtook and forced us 
under the walls of a {mall town for ſhelter. 
We proceeded the next morning, which 
fortunately proved clear, and about ten 
o'clock, on doubling Cape Eſtefano, came 
within fight of Conſtantinople.” When our 
view of it was complete, we were {| peech- 

leſs 
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leſs with admiration, for I am perſuaded 


that the whole earth has not in point of 


proſpect any thing /o grand, /o various, and 
fo beautiful. The view of Naples from its 
bay has indeed been put in competition 
with this; but I am ſure by no man who 
has ſeen both, —a Neapolitan excepted. As 
our five days voyage had rendered us unfit 
to appear before our ambaſſadors, we went 
on ſhore to dreſs ourſelves. Having paſſed 
the ſeven towers at the ſouth-weſtern ex- 
tremity of the city, a new ſcene burſt upon 
us in the innumerable people on ſhore, and 


on the water, whoſe appearance was totally 
different from any thing I had ſeen in the 


other ſtates of Europe. Having proceeded 
near three miles through theſe various and 
intereſting objects of regard, we reached the 
walls of the ſeraglio, from which our Greeks 
were ordered by a ſtern voice to remove, 
being toonear. When we had gained the 
eaſtern point of it, they rowed us acroſs 
the port to Pera, where we landed at the 


cuſtom-houſe. Having delivered my trunks 
to 
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to the officers, I was condutied to the pa- 
lace of Sir Robert Ainſlie our ambaſſador, 
by whom I have been received in a manner 
which I ſhall ever gratefully remember, 
and mention to you in a future letter. 


LETTER 
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| Conſtantinople, October 6, 1788. 


FE W days before my departure from 
Venice, I was moſt politely favoured 
with a letter from Sir Ralph Payne, to Sir 
Robert Ainſlie. Having read it, he imme- 
diately ſent for my baggage to the cuſtom- 
houſe, ordered an apartment for me in his 
palace, and begged me to conſider myſelf as 
his gueſt during my ſtay at Conſtantinople. 
J aſſure you that IT only do Sir Robert juſ- 
tice, when I obſerve that his merit in the 
honourable ſituation which he fills is ſupe- 
rior to my encomium. No man can bear 
higher the dignity of a Britiſh Ambaſſador 
than he can when neceſſary, and no man ſo 
agreeably forget that dignity in the private 
ſociety of his houſe. This politeneſs is not 
artificial, but genuine, being the reſult of a. 
good heart, and an early intercourſe with 
men 
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men of ſenſe and manners. But excluſive 
of this quality, he is, by his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the government and poli- 
tics of the Porte, admirably qualified for 
his diplomatic function, and this knowledge, 
added to his ingenuous behaviour, has made 
him above all foreign Miniſters the favour- 
ite of the Sultan and Divan. Since my ar- 
rival Lord Garlies and Mr. Corniſh of the 


Pearl frigate, have come here by land from 


Smyrna, and. Captain Barnard from the 
Dardanelles, who have been received by Sir 
Robert, ſo that our ſociety js increaſed, and 
indeed improved, as they = all agreeable 
men. We generally breakfaſt in our pri- 


vate apartments, and from that time to din- 


ner, wander about the city and its environs, 
being furniſhed by our generous hoſt with 
every neceſſary accommodation; interpre- 
ters, janizaries, ſervants, horſes, &c. He 


has told us to do whatever we pleaſe in his 


houſe, and to command him at all times 
but in the morning, as he was then em- 
ploved with his diſpatches, and other buſi⸗ 


neſs. 
At 
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At four we ſit down to a table ſpread 
with delicacies, and after dinner à 1 An- 
gloiſe, have before us twenty kinds of wines 
the moſt rich and rare of Europe, the 
Greek iſlands, Jeruſalem, and the coaſt of 
Aſia Minor. On retiring to a drawing- 
room, about ſeven, we are ſerved with 
what I never taſted before I came here, good 
coffee, for you have it not in England, as it 
loſes ſo much of its flavour on the ſea, Af- 
terwards, we generally accompany his Ex- 
cellency on his viſits to the other foreign 
Miniſters. There being no carriages in Con- 
ſtantinople, we go on foot, and in great 
ſtyle, preceded by half a dozen janizaries, 
and as many livery ſervants with flambeaux. 
On our return, the evening is concluded 
with cards or converſation, | 


Sir Robert, perceiving that I was ex- : 
tremely deſirous of being acquainted with 
this city and its inhabitants, has done every 
thing in his power to gratify my inclina- 
tion, and ſucceeded beyond hope. But Con- 
1 is a ſubje& much too ample for 

Vox. II. C 
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the compaſs of a few letters. I therefore 
can only deſcribe to you [thoſe parts of it 
that are particularly deſerving of attention, 


aud relate with fidelity what I have collect- 
ed with care. 


The capital of the Turks, being like its 
parent city Rome, ſituate upon ſeven hills, 
is divided in four parts ;—Conſtantinople, 
called by the Turks Stamboul, Pera; Ga- | 
lata, and Scutari. The ſecond and third di- 
viſions are ſeparated. from the firſt by a 
branch of the ſea, called the Port, near half- 
a mile acroſs *, and the laſt on the Afiatic 
coaſt, is divided from theſe by the Boſpho- 

rus, which is not leſs than two miles in 

| breadth. - I ſhould ſuppoſe the circumfe- 
rence of the whole, including the water, to 

be from 17 to 20 miles, and the population, 

in time of peace, about - 750,000 ſouls. f 


* Generally acknowledged the beſt in the world, as 
| ſhips of the firſt rate can moor cloſe to the land, being 
ſheltered on all fides from the weather. | | 
| + Of which three-fourths are Greeks and Armenians 
—— the reft Franks, Jews, and Turks, ſo that the laſt are 
few-in proportion to the other reſidents. 1 
: 5 There 
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There is no city in Europe, — perhaps in 


world, that contains ſuch a variety of inha- 


bitants z—— Turks, Greeks, Armenians, 


Franks, Jews, &c. &c. The three firſt of 


theſe nations are ſcattered over the whole, 


though the Greeks and Armenians have 


diſtin& places in which the body of them 
teſides. The Franks dwell among the fo- 
reign Miniſters in Pera, and the Jews in 


Galata. 
; 'g 


Soon after my arrival, I took a Caique 
from Tophannah, a part of Pera, and di- 
reted the men to row me out from ſhore. 
Until this time, I thought no boatmen ſu- 
perior in activity to the gondoliers of Ve- 


nice, but they are mere infants, when com- 


pared with the Turkiſh watermen. Their 
wherries are light, and when they urge 
them forward, they ſeem to glory in their 
ſtrength. I went out two miles for the 
purpoſe of ſeeing to advantage this city and 


its vicinity, poſſeſſed as they are of every 


external beauty that can aſtoniſh and delight 
the beholder. It is in form triangular. 


Q 2 From 
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From the north eaſtern point of the ſeraglio 
to the ſeven towers—a diſtance of four 
miles and a half, its fide, waſhed by the 


Propontis, bends into the nobleſt creſcent 


of continued buildings imaginable. The 
appearance of the Imperial palace from the 
ſea is (I am convinced) far beyond any 
thing of the kind that exiſts. It is defended 
by two walls, with baſtions and battle- 
ments, and a platform of cannon at the 
angle on the port, which are fired on ſeve- 
ral occaſions, particularly to anounce the 
execution of ſome of its inhabitants, who 
have incurred the anger of the Sultan, or 
his favourites. The gardens rife gradually 
from the water: On their ſummit are the 


buildings of the ſeraglio, which, though ir- 


regular, preſent with their leaden domes 
and gilded creſcents a grand and magnifi- 
cent aſpeCt ; eſpecially as the principal de- 
fects are covered by tall cypreſs and other 
trees, with which the pleaſure grounds are 
planted. Beyond this ſtructure appear the 
moſchs, ſurrounded by their ſlender mino- 
rets, or towers. On the other fide of the 


port, 
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port, which is crowded with ſhipping, and 
bordered with various buildings, ſuch as 


chioſchs, harams, bagnios, and the arſenal, | 


riſe the ſteep hills of Pera and Galata, co- 
vered with houſes, among which the moſt 
conſpicuous are the palaces of the foreign 


_ Miniſters. It may be truly ſaid that nature 
has been. /av;/þ of her bounty upon the 


Boſphorus, and the Turks, not inſenſible to 
its beauties, have filled its pleaſant ſhores 
with villas. It termmates at Scutari. On 


turning about in my boat I was much 


pleaſed with the Prince Iſlands, eight or 
nine miles diſtant from Conſtantinople ; 
and ſtill more with the mountains of Aſia, 
particularly Olympus, near Burſa, covered 
with eternal ſnow. When I had gazed 
ſome time in rapture upon this incompar- 


able proſpect, I returned and landed in Con- 


ſtantinople, where ] viſited, for the firſt 
time the Seraglio. | 


This celebrated palace which ſtands upon 
a conſiderable part of the city, is divided 


from it by ſtrong and lofty walls, It con- 


Q 3 ſiſts 
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ſiſts of three ſpacious courts and extenſive 
gardens. To enter the firſt, I walked under 
_ the great gate from which Conſtantinople 
is denominated the Porte. The populace 
have often the horrid ſpectacle of German 


and Ruſſian noſes, ears, and lips nailed 


- againſt it. It is guarded by fifty capigi, or 
royal porters, who like the janizaries, &c. 
carry no weapons at home, but canes. The 
firſt court is oblong, having upon the right 
the infirmary for the invalids of the ſeraglio, 
and on the left magazines of arms, the mint, 
&c. The roofs riſe in cupolas, covered 
with lead, and make a very noble appear- 
ance, My interpreter told me that part of 
theſe buildings was the ſacriſty of Santa 
Sophia, but I cannot well think the church 
was ever ſq extenſive. He was indeed a 
Greek, and the Greeks have no mercy on 
your belief when they talk of this their for- 
mer baſthck, -- - 


The ſecond court (the gate of which is 
alſo guarded by fifty capigi) is almoſt 
ſquare, In it is a corridor - ſupported by 

marble 
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marble columns—the ſpoils of Greece, un- 
der which is the ſtation of the janizaries, 
and other attendants upon the Divan. Upon 
the right ſide is the kitchen and various of- 
fices o& the ſeraglio, and on the leſt the Sul- 
tan's ſtables. No perſon but his highneſs 
can mount on horſeback in this cr The 
middle of it has a beautiful fountain, ſur- 
rounded with cypreſs trees, &c. near which, 
ſtate delinquents are beheaded. At. the ex- 
tremity of this court, on the left, is that 
hall of juſtice of which you have heard fo 
much, called the Divan. The Vizier and 
Mufti are the principal members; but the 
moſt official ſeem to be the Cadeliſquiers, 
or Chief Juſtices, who have the ſuperin- 
tendance of all the inferior magiſtrates, or 
eadhies. There is a door that opens fans 
this chamber from the interior ſeraglio, 
carefully guarded by the Capa-Agaſi and 
his white eunuchs, and a lattice window in 
which the Sultan often fits unperceived, 
and hears the judgment of the court. When 
this proves unjuſt, their lives frequently 
atone for their corruption, 


Q4 The 
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The third court or reſidence of the Mo- 
: Arch, his women, his eunuchs, &c. is but 
little known, as none dare approach the 
gate but thoſe who are called by the Em- 
peror. Even the Vizier-Azem or Prime 
Miniſter, mighty as he is, trembles when 
he goes in on particular occaſions; for many 
who enter are never ſeen again, unleſs 
when their bodies be thrown out from a 
| balcony over the ſea-beach. This gate is 
like that of the Divan, guarded by white 
eunuchs, than whom Argus or Cerberus 
were not more vigilant and ſevere, and the 
palace by Mooriſh eunuchs commanded by 
their Kiſlaar Aga or General. It is impoſ- 
ſible to conceiye the human form more hor- 
rid than it appears in the laſt of theſe ani- 
mals ; their faces are mutilated, their bodies 
diſtorted, and yet the unholy monſters (for 
fo they are) principally poſſeſs the confi- 
dence and favour of the Sultan, who be- 
ſtows on them the moſt gentle names, ſuch 
as Roſe, Jonquil, Narciſſus, &c. &c. in 
conſequence of this, their authority is ſo 
great that the Proudeſt Paſhas of the realm 
court 
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court their protection, and ſhudder at their 
frown. Beſides theſe, are mutes and dwarf- 
eunuchs to attend and divert the Grand Sig- 
nior ahd his women. Thus the Seraglio is 
as it were a little kingdom of itſelf, being 
ſeparate from the city, having its own par- 
ticular cuſtoms, governed by its own laws, 
and known only to thoſe who dwell in it. 


Jam informed that the preſent Sultan Ab- 


dul Hamid gets up, in obedience to the in- 
junctions of his religion, before ſun- riſe to 
offer his prayers to the Supreme Being. He 
therefore breakfaſts early, and generally in 
thoſe mornings when cauſes are heard in 
the Divan attends at his ſecret window. 
On other days he exerciſes or amuſes him- 
ſelf in the gardens. At dinner, as in the 
eaſtern manner, he ſits croſs-legged upon 
cuſhions ; the Icoglans or pages place be- 
fore him a table about a foot in height, on 
which is ſpread a covering of Morocco lea- 
ther. The meats on golden diſhes are 
brought up to the door of his apartment by 
the Major Duomo and his officers, where 
they are received by the Icoglans and ſerv- 

WL | ed. 
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ed. His liquor is ſherbet ;—wine being 
forbidden by the Alcoran. During dinner 
there are certain eunuchs who read to him 
the hiſtory of his predeceſſors, or a tranlla- 
tion of Quintus Curtius; but this anecdote 
I have heard denied, therefore cannot vouch 
$ On Sundays and Tueſdays, when 
riſes from table, he goes to the ſaloon 
of audience, to converſe with his Miniſters 
upon ſtate affairs, and every Friday at ten 
o'clock, it is almoſt an indiſpenſible duty 
upon him to go publickly to one of the 
moſchs : on this occaſion he is attended by 
four or five hundred horſe, among which 
are his principal eunuchs and officers, and 
alſo by two or three thouſand janizaries, 
&c. &c. As he paſſes, all people are per- 
mitted to preſent him their petitions ; which 
when he ſees lifted up on the end of a ſtick, 
he orders one of his ſlaves to receive. I 
have been twice preſent at this proceſſion, 
and think it the moſt magnificent and inte- 
reſting I ever beheld. The rich and various 
dreſſes, the beauty and furniture of the 
Arabian horſes, the comely appearance of 
| 2 es 
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the janizaries and boſtangis or corps of royal 


gardeners (whoſe Gngularts- formed wee of 


ſcarlet cloth are remarkable) in a word the 
ſplendour, the novelty, the ſilence, the ſo- 
lemnity of this ſpectacle, cannot, I think, 
but make a moſt powerful impreſſion upon 
every foreign ſpectator. Before the moſch 
the ſoldiers were drawn up in ranks to re- 
ceive his highneſs, on whoſe” arrival they 
gave a general groan (which I find is in 
Turkey an indication of profound reſpect) 
and immediately fell to the e upon 
15 their faces. | 


Abdul 1 is in his 64th year. His 
countenance is long and ſolemn, his eyes 
large, full, and dark, but without expreſ- 
ſion: his other features regular, though far 
from pleaſing: his beard is dyed black, and 
rather long: his dreſs is ſimilar to thoſe of 
his principal officers, except in the folds of 
the turban, and the ermine of the black 
fox; which none are permitted to wear, it 


being * the * purple of the Ro- 
mans 


— 
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mans, the diſtinctive badge of royalty. An 
attendant walked on one ſide of him, with 


his hand upon the pummel of the ſaddle, 
and after him rode his two ſons, both chil- 
dren. I had an opportunity of obſerving 


the ſervile attention with which the cour- 


tiers addreſs the Kiflaar-Aga, and his fel- 
low-fſlaves; and yet I am perſuaded they all 


hate them cordially, But to return to the 
Seraglio. 


Tt is impoſſible to give any certain ac- 
count of its female inhabitants; many books 
indeed pretend to it, but believe me their 
contents are mere romance. Information 
of this kind can only come from the eu- 
nuchs, or women whom the Sultan has 
given in marriage to his Paſhas, and it is 
not probable that they would divulge the 
ſecrets of the Haram. We know that the 
moſt honourable females are the Sultanas, 
or thoſe who have borne children. They 
have their ſeparate eſtabliſhments, and are 
treated with great reſpect. The others live 


together, being g governed by the Kadunes, 


or 
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or Duennas of the Seraglio, and carefully 
guarded by the eunuchs, who puniſh with 
ſeverity their moſt trifling faults. The Sul- 
tan generally cohabits with a ſelect few: 
ſhould he deſire an addition to theſe, the 
ladies are aſſembled by the Kadan-Cahia, or 
Chief of the Duennas in a large apartment, 
where he chooſes and declares his choice 
by preſenting the object of it with a pledge. 
The Seraglio is ſupplied by the Paſhas or 
Governors of Provinces, who ſend to it the 
molt beautiful girls they can find. They 
are principally Circaſſians, becauſe they are 
naturally more delicate than the Georgians ; 
but among them are women from almoſt 
every part of the empire and many fo- 
reigners. When the Monarch dies, his 
 Sultanas are removed to the old Seraglio, 
which becomes their place of reſidence, and 
of all the royal race, except the reigning 
Sultan's infant children, The eldeſt male 
of the family always ſucceeds to the throne. 
The immediate ſucceſſor of Abdul Hamid 
therefore will not be his ſon but his ne- 
5 phew 


F 
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phew Selim *, if not cut off to make room 
for his couſin. This Prince is eight 
and twenty years of age, and by report a 
| handſome man. He has, fince his father 
the late Sultan's death, been immured in 
the old Seraglio, which he cannot leave 
but with his uncle. . Women are allowed 
him, but only ſuch as are ſuppoſed to be 
paſt child-bearing, yet ſhould either of 
them bring forth a male, the infant would, 
according to the jealous and inhuman policy 
of theſe W be immediately ſtran- 
gled; as otherwiſe he might ſucceed to the 
throne before the children of the reigning 
Prince. 


The authority of the Grand Signior is 
nqueſtionably the moſt abſolute among 
the ſovereigns of Europe, as his ſobjecte 
not only regard him with awe in a political 
light as the lord of their lives and proper- 
ties, but with veneration in a religious one, 


| Since theſe letters were written, Abdul Hamid has 
| been poiſoned, and Selim has ſucceeded to the diadem. 
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as the ſucceſſor and repreſentative of their 
prophet. Nevertheleſs, though thus forti- 
fied with power and public opinion, he is 
ſubject to all the evils of a military Govern- 
ment *,—to degradation and death. This 
happens when the fanatic multitude are 
taught to think their religion or welfare in 
danger from the negle& or imbecility of the 
Prince. Then it is, that loſt to thoſe ſen- 
timents which inſpired them with reſpect 
and attachment, they murmur, aſſemble, 
dethrone and deſtroy him, in expectation of 
enjoying under the government of his fuc- 
ceſſor, the ſecurity and advantages which 
were denied them in his. Yet the Vizier- 
Azem is in a manner reſponſible for the 
miſdeeds of his maſter ; and often, though 
perhaps reluctantly, given a ſacrifice to the 
blind fury of a mob for his perſonal protec- 
tion. The authority of this Miniſter (who 
bears round his neck the great ſeal of the 


* The janizaries are at Conſtantinople, what the 
Prætorian bands were in Rome; as mercenary, as tur- 


bülent, and as powerful, but leſs enlightened. - 


| empire) 
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empire) knows no limit but the Sultan's 
will, He may put to death whom he 
pleaſes, except the Paſhas, the Spahis, the 
janizaries and other ſoldiers. The Sultan's 
ſign manual indeed is neceſſary for the exe- 
cution of the firſt of theſe, and the conſent 
of their commanding officers for that of the 
military, but neither are ever an impedi- 
ment to his inclination. He commands the 
whole empire except in ſuch things as re- 
late to religion, and certain offices of juſtice. 
When the Sultan remains at home, he 
marches with the forces of which he is Ge- 
neraliſſimo. He correſponds with foreign 
Princes, their Ambaſſadors, &c. and an- 
ſwers them as he pleaſes. His ſalary is 
ſmall, but the preſents and contributions of 
the Paſhas and Beys make his income im- 
menſe. The Vizier Naſchangi who was 
ſtrangled on the 26th of October 1755, 
| had amaſſed in the two months of his Mi- 
niſtry 100,000]. Between officers, attend- 
ants, and ſervants, he has ſeldom leſs than 
2000 perſons at his court. When he goes 
out on public days his ſtandard-bearer car- 

ries 
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ries before him on a pole topped with gold 
three horſe tails. The three grand Paſhas 
of the empite, namely of Buda, of Babylon, 
and of Cairo, have likewiſe this privilege, 
but all the others are confined to one. 
Whenever the ſeals are taken from him, he 
is either ſtrangled or baniſhed. Indeed were 
it not for the inſtability of his charge, and 
the bowſiring, his ſituation would be more 

deſirable as his authority is in effect more 
_ extenſive than his Sovereign's. 


5 The Mufti or High Prieſt, is appointed 
by the Sultan. He is expected to be virtu- 
ous and learned in the Alcoran. His in fal- 
libility vis much more generally acknow- 
ledged by the Muſſulmans than that of the 
Pope by the Roman Catholics ; for his de- 
ciſions are on all queſtions final, and no- 
thing of moment is undertaken, unleſs he 
be conſulted on it. Should his opinion, 
however be adverſe to that of his maſter, 
he would immediately depoſe him, and 
| ſupply his place with another whoſe ſenti- 
Vo. II. R ments 
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ments would be more accommodating to 
his wiſh. 


The Capoudan Paſha is Lord High 

Admiral and actual commander of the fleets. 
The Reis-Effendi is the principal Secretary 
of State, and ever attendant upon the Vi- 
zier to iſſue out letters patent, edicts, com- 
miſſions, &c. Beſides theſe are many other 
great officers; ſuch as the Faniſſar-Agasl or 
General of the janizaries, the Beglerbeys or 
Governors of Provinces upon whom the 
Sultan beſtows the three Tails, the Tefter- 
dar or Grand Treaſurer, Boſtangi Rs 
&c. . 


I am inclined to believe that court in- 
trigue and cabal were never carried on 
with ſuch effect as in the ſecret manſions of 
the Seraglio. There, they conſtitute the 
principal amuſement ; for by furniſhing the 
mind with employment, they operate as an 
effectual antidote againſt the tœdium of an 
eternal confinement. The appointment 

55 and 
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and degradation of Miniſters, the govern- 
ment of provinces, the command of fleets 
and armies, are often dependant upon the 
will of a capricious concubine, or a muti- 
lated ſlave.— Adieu. : | 
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| Ge I 8, 1788, 


HE traveller, who viſits Conſtanti- 
nople, is almoſt as diſappointed at the 
mternal, as delighted with the exterior ap- 
pearance of it. The houſes are wooden, low 
and mean : the ſtreets narrow, hollow, and 
dirty: in every object he beholds the little 
progreſs the Turks have made in the liberal 
arts, and laments that its beauty ſhould be 
confined to its ſituation. The immoderate 
uſe of coffee has induced the government 
to monopolize that article. A few days 
after my arrival I was taken to ſee the place 
in which it is prepared for uſe, and entered 
a large room where many were employed 
in clearing, baking, and pounding the ber- 
ries. A cloud of duft aroſe from the mor- 
tars, the fragancy of which could not, | 
think, be exceeded by the perfumed gales 
of Arabia felix. People of the ſame trade 
in 
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in this city generally reſide in their reſpective 
Bazars or markets. Theſe Bazars are co- 
vered ſtreets with ſhops on each fide, be- i 
fore which the different wares are expoſed | | 
to ſale. The armourers, the druggiſts, the p, 
furriers; and the fadlers, particularly attract 
the attention, from the variety, the arrange- 

ment and beauty of their goods: but theſe 
places being continually crowded, and the 
plague rife, I tremble as I admire. | I have 
| once been in the Bezeſtan, where they ſell 
the clothes of thoſe who have died of this 
exterminating diſeaſe. It is not, as ſome 
think, caught from the exhalation of peſti- 
ferous bodies, but by contact: therefore you 
may ſuppoſe I am particularly careful among 
the crowds of Conſtantinople. I am even 
ſuſpicious of every body, ſince have heard 
that a menial ſervant of the ambaſſador 
was on Friday laſt taken ſick of it to the 
hoſpital. Sir Robert has eſcaped by miracle, 
for he lately viſited the Capoudan-Paſha on 
board his ſhip, when many were dying up- 
on 1 deck; and a few years ago an Italian 
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biſhop retired from his table ſo ill of it, that 
he could Gas creep away. 0 


They have no inns in a Turkey, but houſes 
called Kans, or Caravanſerais, erected by 
- charitable perſons for the accommodation 
of the pilgrimor traveller. Theſe are ſquare 
buildings not diffimilar to our ſmaller qua- 
drangles at Oxford; with galleries, into 
which the apartments open. In one of 
them I viſited a learned Greek who ſhewed 
me a very curious manuſeript of Aſchylus. 
He was acquainted with a phyſician of the 
Seraglio, a circumſtance which induced me 
to aſk whether the Imperial library ſtill re- 

mained, telling him it was the opinion, or 
rather the Hope of many, that the entire 
works of Livy were among the collection 
at the taking of Conſtantinople. He ſaid 
that his enquiries upon that ſubject were 
never ſatisfied, but he had ſome reaſon 
to think the books were fill there. He 
was ſo obliging as to lend me a Procopius, 
in which I have read a very fine deſcription 
of the celebrated church of Santa Sophia, 

called 
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called by the Greeks n le zepia, it having 
been conſecrated by the emperor Juſtinian 

the firſt, to the Divine Wisbom. When 
Mahomet took Conſtantinople he ſpurred 


his horſe into it, trampling on its ſacred 
ornaments, but this (you will obſerve) is 


2 Greet anecdote, for which I cannot vouch. 


The conqueror immediately changed it into 
a moſch, to the ſorrow and confuſion of the 
captive - citizens, who had impiouſſy com- 
pared it to Heaven, I perceive its dimen- 
ſions are much circumſcribed, but never 


can believe, that in its meridian of ſplendour 


it was ſuperior, or even equal to St. Peter's, 
except in richneſs of materials. I have 
twice been in this and the other moſchs. 
The firſt time the conſcientious ſcruples of 
the keeper to admit a Jawr yielded to golden 
rhetoric. The ſecond, I accompanied the 
returning Bailo— Il Cavalier Giuliane, who 


obtained a firman or order for admiſſion. 


from the grand Signior. When by the di- 
rection of our . we had taken off 
our ſhoes, that our unhallowed feet ſhould 
not > Suppoſe} defile the floor, we were 
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led by a narrow ſtaircaſe to the corridor, or 
great gallery, in which we beheld a pro- 
fuſion of the fineſt marbles of Troy and 
Greece. From this place we looked down 
upon the aifle covered with mats delicately 
woven, on which were companies of Turks 
ſitting about their Imams, who expounded 
to them. the law of their prophet.- On the 
dome and in many other parts of the edi- 
fice, are ſelect portions of the Alcoran, and 
from it innumerable ſmall lamps depend. 
Adjoining to every moſch are built a cortain 
number of minorets, from one to ſix. Theſe 
are lofty towers ſo very ſmall in cireum- 
ference as to appear like ſolid eolumns. 
Near the top they are encircled with a rail 
or gallery, from which a prieſt with- ſhrill 
voice calls the people to mow (for they 
have no bells in Turkey) times in every 


four and twenty hours. As their religion 
enjoins them to purify themſelves by ablu- 
tion before they pray, there are for the pur- 
poſe many noble fountains of clear water. 
1 muſt confeſs I was much pleaſed with 
their manner of adoring the Almighty, be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe they put on an appearance in it, the 
very reverſe of that which they generally 
aſſume, —an appearance of extreme humi- 
| ity and mortification, turning towards the 
tomb of Mahomet at Mecca, and frequently 
pe with rene arms to "ns earth. 


a he moſt ee of theſe ſtructures 
is that of Sultan Achmet, but I have en- 
larged ſo much upon the Santa Sophia, that 
I think you) will diſpenſe with a 1 | 

1 it. 


| Nest this part of Conſtantinople is a 
ſquare tower of great height which com- 
mandds a view of the whole city: a certain 
number of janizary centinels are ſtationed | 
on it every night to give the earlieſt intel- _ 

ligence of fires ; for as all the houſes are of | 

wooden materials, an accident of this kind, 

unleſs timely prevented, might reduce the 
capital to aſhes. Indeed you often read in 
the Engliſh papers of terrible conflagrations 
which happen here. On the north ſide of 
Sultan Achmet's moſch js the Hippodrome, 
or 
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or, (as now called) the Atraeydan, .a a place 

that was Jong in the Greek dynaſty the 
faireſt ornament of Conſtantinople. It is 
1375 feet in length and 280 in breadth. 
At one extremity is an Ægy ptian obeliſk, 

at the other a column compoſed of ſeveral 
blocks of marble, and between them a ſer- 
pentine pillar ſuppoſed to be the very tripod 
that ſtood over the mephitic vapour in the 

temple of Delphi. It repreſented three 
twiſted ſerpents, the heads of which re- 
mained at the top of it, until Mahomet the 
ſecond in a wanton diſplay of ſtrength broke 
them off with his battle axe. This pillar 
was originally placed on the marble column, 
as I find by an inſcription on the baſe of i it, 
which is however ſo ſtupid that I ahnt | 
tranſcribe the two laſt lines. 


O e KitoobnsibGor me T1 Pods, TT 
Ka. Xaαοs . \OajaCor Ku bd *. 


The other moſt remarkable antiquities of 
this city are 2  farcophagus "i to be 


That a the Coloſſus was at'R 
But this brazen wonder is here. 


the 
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'the tomb of Conſtantine: the hiſtorical 

column, ſo named from the military actions 

of the emperor Arcadius ſculptured on it in 

baſſo relievo: the pillar of porphyry vul- 

garly called the burnt pillar, and an "gw: 
duct ſtill in uſe. 


The wall of „ inſtead of 
being (as I expected) remarkable for their 
ſtrength, are in mouldering decay. A few 
days ago I rode along them to the extremity 
"of. the city at the foven towers, and ſaw 
the gate of San Romano near the place 
where the troops of Mahomet broke into 
the city when they carried it by aſſault. I 
wiſhed much to enter; the ſeven towers, but 
could not, as Mr, Bulgakoff the Ruſſiag 
envoy is now confined there. However 
though diſappointed in this attempt, I got 
into the ſlave market, but was obliged to 
wear a Turkiſh habit and a tremendous pair 
of whiſkers, which by wires were fixed 
between my upper teeth and lip; as in a 
Frank's dreſs they would not ſuffer me to 
enter. By money I perſuaded. a degenerate 

= Nm 
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[2 Turk to ſuppreſs his ſcruples and accom- 
pany me. There were ſome very pretty 
faves fitting in ſheds before the houſes, 
whom I viewed ſo much, that the owner 
aſked me ſmilingly (for he did not conſider 
me a 7awr) which I would purchaſe. I 
was fearful of detection, but laughed and 
walked away. As we returned I was ſhewn 
a room in which are eleven coffins of a 
late Sultan s children, who were probably 
ſtrangled. What innumerable murders has 
andi inſtigated in the com ena race of 


ee Moſlems ! . 


| Tam not dla at the great inferiority 


of the Turks to the Ruſſians in naval com- 


bat ſince J have ſeen their arſenal and fleet. 
They are at leaſt a century behind any 
nation of Europe i in ſhip huilding ; but as 
there now are tw frigates for ſale in the 
port which we took ot the French in the 
laſt war, theſe, if purchaſed, may ſerve as 
models for con ſtruction; indeed they were 
ſo ſenſible of the little knowledge they had 
| we Wits art that they employed French 
builders, 
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builders, but the only one who continued 
with them died of the plague in the dock- 
yard about a month ago. 


| The 1 of the Capoudan Paſha ad- 
joins the arſenal. Part of it is built over the 
water, and has a very pleaſing appearance, 
the architecture being chineſe. I was lately 
rowed up a ſmall river that runs into the 
port to Kaakhannan—a rural palace of the 
Sultan built in a valley or lawn between 
high hills where they often prove cannon 
in the preſence of his highneſs. There 
are 400 German priſoners at work near it, 
whoſe treatment is infinitely better than that 
of their countrymen on the Dardanelles, 
though bad. The Turks and Franks greatly 
admire Kaakhannan, but with all its beauty 
it is in every reſpect ſurpaſſed by the little 
hamlet of Belgrade, which ſo enchanted 
lady Wortley Montague. Sir Robert Ainſlie 
has a houſe there to hith J lately accom- 
panied him. We paſſed by the aqueducts 
that ſupply Conſtantinople. One of theſe 
built by the emperor Juſtinian is a moſt 
| ſtupendous 
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ſtupendous ſtructure acroſs a deep valley. 
I advanced fo far upon the top, that I found 
it more dangerous to turn. back than to go 
on; therefore proceeded, and happily got 
over it. From this place we ſoon deſcended 
into the deep woods of Belgrade, and arrived 
at Sir Robert's villa. I wiſhed to ſee the 
houfe in which lady W. M. had reſided, 
but found that its wooden materials were 
no more. However I diſcovered its foun- 
dations in a ſmall meadow below the am- 
baſſador's. It ſtood upon an eaſy eminence 
ſurrounded by hills covered with wood: 
before it is a deep tranſparent lake here 
and there concealed by its winding banks 
and impending groves ; behind it is the 
houſe of Mr. Tooke an Engliſh merchant, 
and farther in the back ground, that which 
belonged to Sir Everard Fawlkenor—one 
of Sir Robert's predeceſſors. We ſtaid one 
night in this woodland paradiſe, and the 
next day rode through a country of rich 
landſkip to the village of Buyukdery ſituate 
upon a ſtrip of land under high rocks that 
hang over the Boſphorus. As many foreign 
| | miniſters 
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miniſters and merchants have built here, it 
preſents a very noble front to the water. 


We ſailed up to the entrance of the Euxine 


or Black Sea, and returned to dinner at the 
Dutch ambaſſador's. The next day we 
dined with the French ambaſſador M. de 
Choiſſieul Gouffier, whoſe houſe ſtands on 
the Boſphorus about two miles below 
Buyukdery. He ſhewed me the model of 
Achilles's tomb, &c.* As I was deſirous 
of ſeeing all the canal, I returned to Con- 
ſtantinople by water, and never did I behold 
| ſuch ſcenery; for the winding of theſe 
Straits, the plantations and gardens upon 
their ſteep fides; the towns, villages, 
moſchs, minorets, and chioſchs; the en- 
trance of the city, and finally the view of 
the Seraglio, preſented a grandeur, a rich- 
neſs, a variety, and novelty of appearance 


* In it were found a ſtatue of Minerva in a charict 
drawn by four horſes, and an urn of bronze, not (as 
Homer ſays) of gold, in which were bones, aſhes, and 
burnt wood cf the funeral pile. I did not ſee theſe moſt. 
wonderful antiques, but much ſuſpect them to have been 
fabricated at Paris, | | | 

that 
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that I am ſure cannot be excelled if equal. 

led. The day after our return from Bel - 
grade, &c. I croſſed the water to Scutari, 
and on the hills above it, faw the diviſions 
of Conſtantinople to the greateſt advantage, 
becauſe they command the port, It was 
on theſe hills that Conſtantine defeated 
Licinius A. D. 323—about five years before 
he founded his new ſeat of Empire. Soon 
after our late excurſion the Ambaſſador— 
ever attentive to our amuſement, carried 
us to the Prince Iſlands which I have 
already curſorily noticed. They are five in 
number, and ſo remarkable for local beauty 
and advantage of ſituation, as to be full of 
villages and villas. We paſled the day 
with the Swediſh Miniſter Monſ. de Hei- 
denſtein and his lady, and the following 
morning returned and ſaw the Sultan go 
with a numerous retinue to be declared 
gaza or victorious. This ceremony was in 
conſequence of ſome recent advantages 
gained in the Bannat of Temeſwar. Abdul 
Hamid objected (as I hear) to it, but was 


in a manner over- ruled by the Mufti, who 
told 
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told him' it was a cuſtom his predeceſſors 
had never omitted to perform, , becauſe. it 
_ inſpired the people with confidence of ſuc- 
ceſs. As he returned in his ſplendid barge 
he ſaw us upon the water, which drew 
ſome obſervation from him to the Boſtangi 
Paſha who directs the helm, and during | 
the office is permitted to ſit and to converſe 
with him. | 


The Turks have made few Ruſſian but 
many German priſoners this war. Of the 
latter I lately ſaw 180 march into Conſtan- 
tinople, and a deplorable ſight it was, for 
the plague raged amongſt them, and they 
ſeemed broken down with hunger and 
fatigue. The Turks hold the Gerinas | in 
contempt, but dread the Ruſſians, whom 
they never. can reſiſt, although Mahomet 
Muſſum Cadhi the Vizier-Azem has done 
every thing that a brave and prudent Ge- 
nen could effect to check their Program 


| Haſſan Capoudan-Paſha is one of the 
greateſt men that ever commanded their 
Vol. II. 8 fleets. 
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fleets. Though 70 years of age his mental 
and corporeal faculties ſeem not the leaſt 
impaired by time. In a late action when 
his ſhip was boarded, he and his ſecond 
were principally active in clearing the decks 
of the enemy. A Calmouk ſeized him by 
the garment and drew the trigger of his 
piſtol.at his head, but it miſſed fire, and he 
was inſtantly cut down by the valiant old 
Muſſulman. His ſecond is almoſt as ſin- 
gular a character as he is; their knowledge 
of each other aroſe from the following in- 
cident. The Capoudan being informed of 
a ſudden tumult near the Seraglio, ordered 
his Caique, and on his arrival at the place 
ſaw a crowd of riotous people with a deſ- 
perate fellow at their head. Though un- 
armed he immediately ruſhed forward to 
ſeize him. Stop (ſaid the other preſent- 
ing his piſtol) I know thee Capoudan 
Paſha, and know too that my life is in 
danger, a ſtep farther and thou dieſt.” 
Aſtoniſhed at his temerity, but not terrified 
by the menace, for the heart of Haſſan is 

inſenſible of fear, he drew up, and viewing 


his 
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his opponent from head to foot with a 
countenance in the act of changing from 
anger to admiration. ** Bold fellow (ſaid 
he) yield then and truſt to me.” At the 
word the piſtol dropt from the other's 
hand, and he threw himſelf at the Paſha's 
feet, who raiſed him from the ground and 
has ever fince employed him as his lieute- 
nant. One brave man will always love 
another. I am told that Haſſan was for- 
merly a ſlave in Spain, having been taken 
on board an Algerine corſair. His partia- 
lity for the Engliſh nation 1s remarkable. 
In the laſt war if be heard of any naval 
combat between us and our enemies, he 
never would believe we were vanquiſhed, 
His high opinion extends from the nation 
to its repreſentative Sir Robert Ainſlie, 
with b he 1 1s . intimate. 


Adieu. At my return J | ſhall hive the 
pleaſure of preſenting you his e with 
thoſe _ the e and Vizier. | 


bk. LETTER 
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| Conſtantinople, OR. 31, 1788. 


N the abſence of the Vizier the Grand: 

L Signior appoints a. Miniſter. as his ſub- 
ſtitute called the Caimacan. The day after 
J. laſt. wrote to you I had the honour of 
afliſting at the audience of departure which 
he gave the Cavalier Giuliane, Bailo of 
Venice. We ſet out from his palace at 
nine o'clock in the morning, eight janiza- 
ries two and two led the way, followed by a 
dozen ſootmen in the rich liveries of the 
embaſſy. After them marched a company 
of Eſclavonian ſoldiers in the dreſs of their 
country, who were ſucceeded by the dra - 
gomans or interpreters in Furkiſn robes. 
The Bailo appeared next in a chair carried 
by ſix Greeks, and finally his ſecretaries 
and the gentlemen who accompanied him 
completed the full proceſſion. We walked 
down Pera to the port where barges were 


0 
I 
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in waiting for us. On the oppofite ſhore 
the Cavalier in his crimſon robes of ſtate, 
mounted on horſeback and proceeded in 
the fame order to the Vizier's palace. We 
were received by a numerous retinue and 
led into a large chamber by the Imperial 
Dragoman—a Greek, who, for his ſervice 
as interpreter, is generally created upon a 
vacancy Hoſpodar of Moldavia or Walla- 
chla. Having waited near an hour in the 
firſt room, we were conducted into the 
great audience- chamber crowded with 
Turkiſh and Tartar officers. It contained 
no other furniture than a ſopha or divan 
about a foot high, continued along each 
fide of the room. When we reached the 
upper end, we ſaw a low ſeat placed for 
the Bailo; ſoon afterwards the Caimacan 
entered and was ſaluted by his court with 
a deep and hollow groan, ſuch as I have 
already noticed when the Sultan went ts 
moſch. He paſſed the Venetian and fat 
croſslegged upon the ſopha. When both 
were ſeated the attendants brought muſlin 


cloths richly embroidered with gold, filver, 
8 3 and 
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and coloured filks, and having placed one 
before each of the Miniſters, ſeryed them 
with ſweetmeats, coffee, roſe · water and 
burnt incenſe, the laſt of which unfort u- 
nately, the Bailo had no heard to receive. 
| His Excellency then addrefled the Caima- 
can in Italian, declaring the purport of his 
viſit and the friendſhip of his Republic to- 
wards the ſublime Porte. This ſpeech 
being interpreted by the Sultan's dragoman 
was ſuitably anſwered by the Turk in his 
own language, and when tranſlated, re- 
peated to the Bailo. The conference being 
thus cloſed, an officer preſented the Cava- 
lier with a robe from the Caimacan, and 
put it on; whilſt others thruſt into our 
boſoms embroidered handkerchiefs. Thus 
gifted, we took leave and departed in the 
ſame order as we had come. I obſerved 
that during this viſit the Turks were more 
than uſpally ſerious, particularly the Cai- 
macan. He ſeems about 70 years of age, 
has a moſt pleaſing countenance and yene- 
rable beard. His eyes were for the moſt 


part axed” upon the floor, and his hands 
croſſed 
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croſſed before him. The private converſa- 
tion was very ſhort and our general recep- 
tion cold, eſpecially if compared with the 
audience of our Ambaſſador given a few 
days after this. It was to congratulate the 
Caimacan upon his recent promotion, Our 
proceſſion was very ſimilar to the Bailo's, 
but a Mahometan Miniſter and his ſuite 
could not have been more. cordially re- 
ceived. As we paſſed through Conſtan- 
tinople the people much admired Sir Robert 
Ainſlie, who was richly dreſſed and well 

mounted, though an old woman indeed 
declared he cont not be the Amen as 
he had no beard. 


Violent action in divine worſhip is not 1 
perceive peculiar to our extravagant ſecta- 
ries of England, for I was lately "preſent at 
a ſcene that Bedlam itſelf could not outdo. 

1] entered a large apartment where four der- 
viſes were ſeated upon carpets with their 
backs to a wall, on which were ſuſpended 
many iron inſtruments of torture. Before 
theſe men, in the centre of the circle 
n 
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formed by the ſpectators, were three others 
in the ſame attitude, and behind them ſtood 
four more. Upon a ſignal given by the 
principal- they began to pray aloud and to 
turn quickly round repeating with uncom- 
mon emphaſis certain portions of the Alco- 
ran, among which I could diſtinguiſh the 
names of Mahomet, Ali, Oſmin, Muſtapha, 
&c. Their dreſſes were cloſe woolen 
Jackets and long petticoats, which having 
weights at the "on formed, as they con- 
tinued turning, a wide circle. This giddy | 
motion ſeemed to have no effect upon them 
during the firſt half hour though aſfiſted 
buy forcibly beating their feet againſt the 
floor and working their heads about with 
frantic violence. At length ſome of them 
began to ſee viſions, when (though their 
Prayers had been before vocifarated) ſudden 
acclamations ſtill louder burſt from them; 
and, in this paroxyſm of real or affected 
enthuſiaſm, they threw themſelves out of 
' eo the circle upon the ground, and were 
immediately aſſiſted by a religious attendant, 
who, after ſqueezing their joints and oa | 
- bing 


bi 
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bing the palms of their hands, whiſpered 
ſomething in their ear which operated like 
a charm; for inſtantly the perſon thus 
treated ſprang up with redoubled impetuo- 
ſity, and was with the greateſt difficulty 
holden by his attendant. However his 
fervor ſoon ſubſided and he appeared faint 
and languid as if juſt recovered from a fit. 
Immediately afterwards, hot irons were 


brought to the ſuperior Dervis, who having 


charmed them by his touch to prevent the 
common effect of burning, or at leaſt pre- 
tended to it, delivered them to the others 
by whom they were received with apparent 
joy, and being inſtantly applied to their 
mouths, licked and holden between their 
teeth until forced from them by the at- 
tendants. Thus ended this Mahometan | 
pantomime, this comedy of fanaticiſm and 
miracle, | 


Whilſt the true religioniſt is prompted 
by the principles of charity to pity theſe 
miſtaken enthuſiaſts, the friend of freedom 
is equally induced to lament the deſpotiſm 

55 = 
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of their Government. Permit me to write 
you a recent inſtance of it. As 1 lately 
returned from one of my daily excurſions 
in Conſtantinople, I paſſed the Porte or 
great gate of the Seraglio, and before it, 
beheld lying upon the ground the body of 
2 Greek merchant who had been beheaded 
at day-break. I never ſaw a more indecent 
or more horrid ſpectacle. His head (he 
being a Chriſtian) was by way of contempt 
placed between his legs (a Muſſulman's 
would have been under his right arm) and 
his body was black with the ſwarms of 
flies that covered it. A Captain M—k—2zie 
(who ſome years ago was convicted at the 
Old Baily for having blown a ſoldier out of 
the mouth of a cannon at Goree) was pre- 
ſent at the execution of this unhappy man 
in the ſecond court of the Seraglio. At the 
dawn of day the merchant was led out and 
after a ſhort time pafled in prayer beheaded 
with a ſcymetar. He was fo terrified at 
the approach of death that he could not 
| ſupport himſelf, and being hacked by the 
ill directed blows of the executioner ſhriek- 

ed 
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ed loudly till the butchery was effected. 
His elder brother underwent the ſame fate 
about a month before him. He had ſerved 
a ſiſter of Abdul Hamid as her agent, and 
in the diſcharge of his office had ſo gained 
the approbation of his miſtreſs, that on her 
death-bed ſhe beſought the Sultan to pro- 
tect him. Unhappily his induſtry had been 
productive of wealth, and wealth in Tur- 
key is generally when diſcovered fatal to its 
poſſeſſors. The Divan knew that to. im- 
poſe heavy taxes would probably produce 
an infurrection, but that by exterminating 
the richeſt families of the Greeks and Ar- 
menians, they might ſeize their treaſures 
without exciting a murmur. This was 
preciſely the caſe in the preſent inſtance. 
The elder brother reſided at Leſbos, and 
had ordered his barge to carry him to 
Smyrna, where by private letters he would 
have been advertiſed of his danger, but the 
wind changing ſuddenly to the ſouth he 
unhappily directed his people to Conſtan- 
tinople, where he was immediately arreſted 
and beheaded, The execution of his bro- 

55 ther 
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ther was deferred to the time I have men- 
tioned with the view of diſcovering his 


' riches. The daughter and ſon-in-law for- 


tunately eſcaped , —the former to the 
French Ambaſſador's, the latter to Sir 
__ Ainſlie, who received. him when 
cloſely purſued at midnight, and lodged 
him without the knowledge of his jani- 
zaries in a private apartment of the palace, 
where I lately inadvertently ſurpriſed him. 
The execution of the Scanavres (the name 
of this family) I cannot impute to Abdul 
Hamid whom they report humane, but to 
his Miniſters, who .are obliged to find re · 
ſources for an adyerſe war. 


There is no people in Europe whoſe 
manners are ſo barbarous as thoſe of the 
Turks. This is the effect of their religion, 
which, to preſerve itſelf by the ignorance 
of its diſciples, teaches them that to re- 
linquiſh the cuſtoms of their anceſtors is 
apoſtacy, and to adopt thoſe of the Chriſ- 
tians, ſin. The refinement of the Greeks, 
whom they ee and enſlaved, was 

deſ- 
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deſpiſed; ſo that they are ſtill as rude and 
illiterate as in the time of Othman. Their 
better qualities do not proceed from reaſon 
anda ſenſe of moral rectitude; for although 
they think juſtice and charity neceſſary vir- 
tues, they confine the exerciſe of them to 
themſelves, believing (as their hiſtories will 
inform you) that no treaties with Infidels 
are binding. Their charity indeed to brute: 
animals, or I ſhould rather ſay the abuſe of 
it, is productive of the greateſt nuiſance in 
Conſtantinople which ſwarms with dogs. 
Theſe animals are not the property of indi- 
viduals but nouriſhed by all, and their 
litters are never deſtroyed. I remember to 
have ſeen a man at Baſil in Switzerland 
whoſe only occupation was to feed the cats 
of the town, a conſiderable income being 
left by a charitable old lady for that purpoſe. 
Laſt week as I ſtood on a wharf of Top- 
hannah a Turk came up to an Italian failor 
who had a Canary bird in a cage: for fale,. 


and Having conſidered it attentively, en- 


quired the price. The Italian ſaw that he 
intended an act of charity, and in conſe- 


VV 
quence, all Italiana, made a moſt exhorbi- 
tant demand. The Muſſulman was indig- 
nant and left it, but he had not proceeded 
far ere he ſtopped and reflected, turned 
ſuddenly about, gave the ſailor the money 
and the bird its liberty. I was not alto- 
_ gether convinced of the utter barbariſm of 
this people until I found they had no 
muſick among them. That ſweet ſcience, 
which bears ſuch irreſiſtible dominion over 
the paſſions of moſt men, is to them un- 
known. They abhor Italian harmony, and 
have no other inſtruments than a pipe and 
great drum, the ſounds of which are moſt 
diſcordant and noiſy. Painting and ſtatuary 
are forbidden by their law,“ and you will 
| ſuppoſe how little poetry, or indeed any 
other literary compoſition is cultivated 
among a nation in which learning is 
thought of ſo little conſequence that the 
Capoudan-Paſha can neither read nor write. 
When I firſt beheld the Turks fitting at 


* That is the Tepreſentation of men; or of other 
animals, | | 
their 


* 
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their doors inattentive to every thing but 
their coffee and pipe, I conſidered. them an 
indolent people; but ſoon found that in 
employment no men could be more active. 
They are a nation of good horſemen, but 
not ſo good as the Arabians, who teach 
them the art of riding. In their mock: 
combats between two on horſeback called 
Ferid, the greateſt addreſs is diſplayed in 
wheeling on full gallop, retreating, pur- 
ſuing, and darting their ſticks at each other. 
I really think that in a ſkirmiſh of cavalry 
they would vanquiſh any troops in the 
world. Their religion, which commands 
them to abſtain from wine, and to waſh 
themſelves before prayers, has made them 
temperate and clean. The predeſtinarian 
faith it inculcates inſpires them with con- 
tempt of danger, inſomuch that the true 
Muſſulman 1s at all times ready. to ruſh 
into battle, or to carry in his arms one 
infected with the plague, believing that an 
hour is appointed, before which his exiſt- 
ence cannot terminate. Every Turk has 
an idea that fate may make him Vizier, 
| and 


. 
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and indeed when you recolle& that there 
are no hereditary honours but in the Sul- 
tan line, and that miniſters are often taken 
from the loweſt claſs, the probability of 
the event makes the ſuppoſition not unrea- 
ſonable. They have little or no ſociety 
but their women. Every man may have 
as many wives and miſtreſſes as he can 
maintain. I was much ſurpriſed at the 
appearance of their females who ſeem 
ſtuffed in bags of green cloth. To conceal 
their faces they wear two white handker- 
chiefs, one tied round their heads from the 
chin to the eyes, and another to cover the 
forehead, &c. When they paſs a Frank 
they often pinch and call him Jawr. Of 
this I was previouſly advertiſed, and cau- 
tioned not to look at them. The other 
day, however, having followed a poor 
creature in the plague to the doors of the 
| hoſpital, I walked into one of the burying 
grounds (of which there are ſo many, that 
the environs of the city are covered with 
tomb ſtones). As I ſtood there enjoying 
the incomparable proſpect, two Turkiſh. 
women 
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women came up to look at me, and having 
gazed ſome time, took off and examined 
my hat. One of them was young, and 
by her eyes ſeemed beautiful. They talked 
to me, but I made ſigns that their language 
was unintelligible, and fearful of my ſitua- 
tion from the jealouſy of the Turks, laid 
my hand upon my breaſt, bowed, and haſtily 

retired. You will readily believe that the 
minds of a nation, ſo unenlightened, ſo 
bigotted, and ſo prejudiced as the Turks, are 
loaded with thoſe bad qualities that debaſe 
human nature, particularly pride, contempt 
of foreigners, oppreſſion, and avarice; the 
laſt of theſe ſurprized me more than any 
other, becauſe I found the people opulent, 

and poſſeſſed of Greek ſlaves to do all their 
menial work ; but ſo it is, that every one 
of them from the higheſt to the loweſt may 
be corrupted by money. I lament theſe 
evils the more, becauſe they are the effects 
of religion and ignorance. Were it poſſible 
to annihilate their faith, and introduce a 
ſpirit of enquiry and the love of learning 
among them, they would become as great 


Vor, II. „ and 
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and powerful in theſe enlightened times, 
as they were in the fifteenth century. 
They would new model their government, 
mix in the politics of Europe, ſend ambaſ- 
ſadors to foreign courts, and give diſcipline 
to their fleets and armies, inſtead of being 
as they are the ſlaves of a deſpot and his 
miniſters, ignorant of all tranſactions but 


their own, watched and betrayed by ſtran- 


gers, and vanquiſhed by their enemies, to 
whom they in vain oppoſe numbers with- 
out order, and valour without prudence. 
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Conſtantinople, Nov. 5, 1788. 


81 ſhall leave the Imperial city of the 
Ottoman in a few days with the re- 
turning Bailo of Venice, I muſt cloſe our 
correſpondence from it with a ſhort letter. 
In my laſt I intended, but forgot to men- 
tion the Bagnios, to which the Turks are 
ſo partial. People in a full habit of body, 
who are unable to take neceſſary exerciſe, 
find them beneficial as they remove by per- 
ſpiration the humours contracted by rich 
food, &c. The other day I made uſe of 
one by way of experiment. I was con- 
ducted ſlowly into three rooms, in which 
I found the gradations of heat increaſe as 
1 proceeded. The laſt was fo warm, that 
for ſome minutes I felt it diſagreable. How- 
ever I was ſoon reconciled toit. My guide 
put me on my back; and, having rubbed 
T2 _ me 
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me with fleſh bruſhes and his hands, wc 
my cheſt by preſſing down my ſhoulders, 
and made my joints crack in the opera- 
tion. He then waſhed me with warm wa- 
ter, and at laſt led me from room to room 


more gently than before (left the change 


ſhould be too ſudden) until I came to my 
clothes. 


Among the janizaries in the ſervice of 
Sir Robert Ainſlie is one lately returned 
from the Vizier's camp named Haſſan, who 
reminds me of his celebrated nameſake the 
giant janizary that firſt mounted the breach 
of Conſtantinople in 1453, for his vaſt 
figure would terrify a hoſt of enemies. His 
an of the war is favourable to his nation, 
but J think, theſe trivial advantages, for 
ſuch they are, muſt, from the ſuperior diſ- 
cipline of the Auftrians, be followed by 
ſome great and fignal defeat. The Turks 
have been, and indeed deſerved to be praiſed 
for the manner in which they declared war 
againſt the Ruſſians. They ſent by Mr. 
Bulgakoff her Imperial majeſty's miniſter 

1 15 
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| at the Porte to:demand the reſtitution of 
the Crimea, which had been extorted from 
them by the mercileſs deſpot of R 
when too much diſtreſſed by a rebellion 
in Egypt to protect it. On his return 
without an anſwer they put him in the 
ſeven towers, and commenced hoſtilities. 
They hate the Ruſſians, and to ſhew it the 
more, frequently call a Frank, Meoſeoff. To 
the Engliſh they are more partial than to 
any other Chriſtian nation from a tradition 
that Mahomet was prevented by death from 
converting our anceſtors to his faith. 


The principal ſociety of Pera is among 
the diplomatic body, but as few of the mi- 
niſters are married, there is a uo deficis 

hes. of 1 | 


JT havs TY great attention from Mr. 
Dietz the Profiian envoy. He' recounts 
many pleaſant anecdotes of his late ſove- 
reign, one of which I will mention to you, 
as it proves how tenacious that monarch 
was of Sileſia—part of his Auſtrian con- 

„VVV 
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queſt, and will give you no unfavourable 
idea * the preſent ba M 


/Pratlerick was cans eaſed with the 
ſprightly diſpoſition of the boy, wha was 
often with him. One day as he was writing 
in his cabinet and the Prince playing at 
battledore and ſhuttlecock behind him, the 
ſhuttlecock fell upon the paper and blotted 
it, at which the King bade him leave off, 
but probably in a tone leſs imperious than he 
uſed in the battles of Roſhach and Liſſa, for 
the other recommenced his amuſement, and 
the ſhuttlecock again fell upon the paper. 
The King took it up and put it in his 
pocket. The Prince was for ſome moments 
filent ; at length moving gently to his un- 
cle's fide, he leaned. upon his ſhoulder, 
played with his epaulette, and aſked him 
' tenderly for his ſhuttlecock. The King 
was inexorable and continued writing; at 
which the boy retreated a few paces, and 
ſtrutting up again with his little arms a 
kimbo, ſtamped, and with un em- 


Phaſis 
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phaſis ſaid, Sire donnes moi une Reponſe 
categorique, voulez vous me rendre ou non 
mon volant?” Frederick turned about with 
aſtoniſhment, eyed the little urchin in rap- 
tures, and ſnatching him to his boſom ex- 
claimed, Ah vrai rejetton du grand Elec- 
teur on ne Farrachera jamais La SiLE- 
81E. f“ 


/ The merchants and dragomans are very 
hoſpitable to. ſtradgers. I faw all the Beau- 
lies of their ſociety at a ball given by our 
Ambaſſador. Indeed he has in his own 
houſe a moſt agreable party of male inha- 
bitants, compoſed of his Chaplain Doctor 
Nicholſon, his three dragomans, the Piſani 
and Mr. Danet, and his Secretary Mr. Ber- 
thold, a gentleman bleſt with one of the 
beſt hearts and the beſtiheads I know. Sir 
Robert has * me to paſs the winter 


* Sire give mea direct anſwer, will you or w, 4! you 


not return me my ſbuttlecock? | 
+ Ab true ſtyon of the great Elector, from thee they 


n wrg/t SILESIA, 
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with him, but 1 long fo much to ſee you, 
my dear fir, that I cannot comply with his 
requeſt, Then farewell from my ne plus 
ultra, though I have lately had a moſt en- 
ticing offer to make one of a caravanto the 


capital of Perſia——a three months Try 
10 land. Ry 


8 o 
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„ Nor. 21, 1788. 


N thi 7th ultimo J embarked with 

the Cavalier Giuliane on board the 
nnn ſhip in which his ſucceſſor 
had arrived; and failed with a ſtrong and 
favourable wind out of the incomparable 
port of Conſtantinople. In paſſing under 
the walls of the Seraglio my inſatiable 
curioſity prompted me to go aloft, and 
highly was it gratified in beholding thoſe 
pleaſure ground where no man but the 


Sultan can walk. I was ſurpriſed to find 


them laid out as in England, and planted 
with clumps of cypreſs trees. The view 
would have been complete had I fortunately 
ſeen any of the women. The wind was 
ſo ſtrong that it carried us by the duſk of 
evening to the entrance of the Dardanelles, 
which we intended to paſs under favour of 
the night, but in the attempt rectived a 
W 8 fſhot 
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ſhot from the firſt caſtle, which frightened 
the Venetians and obliged us to lay too ll 
the morning, as the Gon or Paſha 
expects a preſent from every ſhip-that fails 
up or down the Straits. The next day we 
proceeded, and our voyage was ſo rapid that 
I had ſcarce time to caſt a look upon the 
ſcite of Ilium, and the ſolitary banks of 
Xanthus. Having entered the Archipelago, 
we ſaw diſtinctly the Iſle of Lemnos, 
famed for the fall of Vulcan and the ſuffer- 
ings of Philoctetes: ſoon paſſed Tenedos, 
and continued our ſwift courſe until we 
came between Leſbos and Chios, when the 
wind fell, and a calm of two days ſucceeded. 
On the third, a light breeze carried us into 
this buſy harbour. 


TRAVELS. 


SMYRN A, the moſt commercial city of 

Ottoman Empire, is pleaſantly ſituate 
at the extremity of its capacious bay, under 
and upon the fides of a ſteep hill, on the 
ſummit of which are the ruins of an an- 
cient caſtle. It is divided iv two parts: 
the upper inhabited by Turks, and the 


lawer 
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ew by Franks, Greeks, and Jews. The 
ſkfeets are crooked and narrow: an evil to 
which I muſt principally attribute the ra- 
vage of an almoſt eternal peſtilence. But 
the houſes and magazines of the merchants, 
eſpecially thoſe built upon the Port, are 
handſome, commodious, and richly fur- 
niſhed. Theſe. gentlemen are numerous, 
and from the various articles of a lucrative 
commerce and moderate taxation, wealthy. 
Their exports conſiſt of metals, filks, Tur- 
key leather, Perfian carpets. gums, frank- 

incenſe, coffee, opium, aloes, cotton, &c. 
&c. the laſt of which is the principal, being 
the growth of the Greek iſlands and envi- 
rons of Smyrna. They ſtow an incredible 
quantity of, it in a ſhip's hold, and their 


manner of doing it, is not undeſerving of 


attention. The French merchants exceed 
in number, and carry on a greater trade 


than the Engliſh, becauſe of late years they 
| have been able to underfell us in cloths ; 


but I am. told that the uſe of Britiſh ſhal- 
comb is become ſo _—_ that our com- 


* 
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merce is from that article _— likely to* 
regain the: aſcendancy. | 1 


Ancient Smyrna ſtood on the ſouthern 
fide of the modern city. It is memorable 
(as you well know) for many great events 
and many illuſtrious men; but for none 
more deſerving of remembrance than the 
immortal Homer, I have often wandered 
on the banks of his native ſtream the little 
winding Meles, whence he was called Me- 
leſegenes. One morning, on my return 
from it, I ſaw among the ruins of the 
caſtle two camelions—animals with which 
| this Grp OE” | 


| The ſociety df this city is PETTY 1 
reſide with our conſul Mr. Hayes, of whom, 
and indeed of all his family, it is impoſſible 
to ſpeak too favourably. Hoſpitality is the 
characteriſtic virtue of the Smyrna mer- 
chants, for our time has been entirely occu- 
pied in dinners, ſuppers, routs and balls, 
I breakfaſt ' every morning on board the 
Ambuſcade, an Engliſh frigate commanded 

by 


Z 


by Captain O'Hara, who to his innumerable 
recommendations adds that of . an old 
Weſtminſter * 


The plague laſt ſummer raged more 4 
Smyrna than in any other part of Turkey. 
Miſs Hayes told me, that the firſt alarm of 
it, was from the doors in the ſtreet being 
ſhut violently one after another; than 


which, ſne never heard a ſound more 


dreadful, For fix weeks few of the inha- 
bitants could leave their houſes, ſo great 
was the havock. They received their pro- 


* ſhould ſuppoſe that all who are not deſtitute of 
fenſibility would feel ſome degree of partiality for the 
- companions of their early days. With many of them 

I live in the habit of intimacy ; and, often does our con- 
verſation turn upon the little ſchemes and ſtratagems, 


the alternate ſhowers and ſunſhine of our careleſs boy- 


hood. Some of us there are who from long ſeparation 
no longer recolle& each other, yet ſtill wiſh to renew 


acquaintance, Whilſt (I am ſorry to add) there is anc- 


ther lank deſeription—a ſwarm of reptiles, who without 
wit, wiſdom, honour, or honeſty, conceive themſelves a 
ſuperior order of beings. —From ſuch a combination of 
| 0. vanity, and Ie good Lord deliver us. 
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viſions from people called by the Italians 
Speniditort, who in theſe times of general 
diſmay market for them. The meats are 
put into baſkets let down by cords from the 
windows, and on being drawn up, imme- 
diately thrown into water to prevent infec- 
tion. - On the firſt appearance of this ex- 
terminating diſeaſe, the diſtreſs of the inha- 
bitants was inconceivable, from the appre- 
henſion that their own families might have 
taken it. It is now in the en and 
unfortunately for me ſo prevalent between 
this place and Epheſus, as to obſtruct my 
intended journey to the ruins of Diana“ 5 
ns. # 


Athens, Dec. 4, 1788. | 


WE left Smyrna the 22d ult. and had 
ſcarce entered the Archipelago before we 
perceived an approaching ſtorm. As the 
gale blew directly from behind us, to return 
was in vain. We therefore made for the 
| ifle of Pfyra, but were ſoon overtaken by 
the 


i 
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the night and tempeſt. From the violets 
of the wind, the little ſea room, and the 
ignorance and terror of our Venetian ſailors, 
I continually expected ſhipwreck and death: 
but providentially, after a night of alarm 
and horror, we ran into a ſilent nook of 
Chios, not however without great danger 
in the entrance. Our veſſel required foms 
repair, which detained us a few days. In 
that time I had an opportunity of ſeeing - 
many parts of the country, and admiring 
the beauty of the women, for which Chios 
is remarkable among the Greek iſlands. 
On the 27th we failed to Ceos, and again 
| beheld the remains of the Sunian temple: 
The next day a light breeze carried us up 
| the Sinus Saronicus, or gulf of Engia. 


To deſcribe to you the glow of enthu- 
ſiaſm and pleaſure I felt in beholding the 
ſurrounding country, which reminded me 
of the actions achieved there in the heroic 
days of Greece, is impoſſible. On one fide 
was Argolis—the ancient kingdom of Aga- . 
memnon : on the other the ſhores of Attica, 

| | | where 
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where in fancy Ibeheld the Athenian people 
following and bidding adieu by many ſignals, 
to that famed armament which Nicias and 
Alcibiades carried to the reduction of Sicily. 
What an intereſting picture has Thucydides 
given of this ſcene ! Before us were Ægina 
and Salamis; and, at the extremity of the 
gulf, the high mountains of the Corinthian 
iſthmus. As we ſailed ſlowly I had an 
entire day to contemplate theſe objects of 
admiration, and at night came to anchor 
off the harbour of Pirzus. 


Much i is it changed Son what it was, 
and yet the deſcription of Pauſanius may 
{till be traced in the outline, though no 
remains exiſt of Themiſtocles its maker's 
monument, of the temples of Jupiter, Mi- 
nerva, or Venus; or of its ſuperb porti- 
coes. Before this was formed, the chief 
port of Athens was Phalerum (ſo called 
from a ſoldier who embarked with Jaſon in 
bis Colchian expedition) for from it The- 

ſeus failed to Crete, and Mneſtheus to Troy. 

It is near Pirzus, but now unfrequented, 
: 5 being : 
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being ſo ſhallow, that a large barge could 
not float in it. I thought it in vain to ſearch 
for the remains of 18 altars which, from 


their being dedicated to unknown gods, 
drew the attention of St. Paul“. 


The Piræus conſiſted of three ports one 
beyond another, called Kantharus, Aphro- 
diſium, and Zea. At the entrance was a 
Faro or light houſe, its ruins being ſtill 
extant in the water, particularly the pier in 
the centre, by which the harbour was ſhut 
and defended. Munychia was another port 
between the two I have mentioned, but is 
now like Phalerum, deſerted. Our ſhip lay 
at anchor in the place where the battle of 
Salamis was fought ; and, with inexpreſſible 
ſatisfaction, I reconnoitred every part of it 
mentioned by the Greek hiſtorians. When 
I had examined the Straits between the 
continent and Salamis, I landed on the little 
iſland of Pſyttaleia, on which, after the 


For as I paſſed By, and beheld your devotions, I 
found an altar dedicated to the unku-wn God. | 
Acts, chap. 17th, _ 23d. 
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fight, Ariſtides, under the very eye of 
a Ll the Perſian armies that thronged 
the oppoſite ſhores, put to death thoſe of 
their countrymen whom they had placed in 
it to aſſiſt their fleet, or to annoy that of 
Greece. In Salamis found the ſtone up- 
on which Telamon fat when he beheld the 
departure of his fon (or as Pauſanius ſays) 
of his ſons to the rendezvous at Aulis“, 
but I am ſorry to add that no future tra- 
veller will ſee it, as the Ex-bailo has taken 
it with him to Vemce. Perhaps you may 
ſmile when I tell you, that on landing at 
the Piræus I &/jed the ground, and yet you 
will make much allowance for enthuſiaſm, 
when you refle& on the people which this 
ground has produced}. Having hired a cou- 
ple of aſſes J rode towards the city—be- 
twen four and five miles diſtant, not un- 
mindful as I paſſed of the lang Tuxn, or long 
walls which joined it to the port. That, 
on the ſouthern ſide, was built by Themiſ- 
tocles of large ſquare ſtones faſtened toge- 


* See his Attica, page 33 lin. 44. 
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ther with lead and iron cramps : the nor- 
thern wall Pericles erected, and I had the 
ſatisfaction to trace its foundations in many 
places, but at length was diverted from my 
ſearch by the ſudden appearance of Athens. 
I ſtopped and gazed, but was too full to 
ſpeak, yet thankful to the Supreme Being 
that he had permitted me to viſit the place, 
which of all others I moſt defired, but leaſt 
expected, to behold. When my wonder 
had a little ſubſided I continued onward, 


and having entered the city ſoon arrived at 


the houſe of Mr. Macri the Engliſh conſul, 
which I diſcovered by the union flag that 
was then n over it.— 75 union flag at 
Athens! 1 


The Bailo thought that two days were 
ſufficient to contemplate its antiquities, and 
wiſhed me much to depart with him, but 
no inducement whatever could have taken 
me from that city which had been the 
moſt honourable of Greece and of the world, 


before every object in it deſerving of atten- 


tion had become ſo familiar to my eye, as 
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to afford me many happy hours of reflec- 
tion when returned to you and to my 
country“. 


Though numerous the injuries of time, 
of nature, of war, and of accidents, which 
Athens has ſuffered, its antiquities are ſtill 
extant as monuments of its ſuperior gran- 
deur and beauty over all the cities that 
ever exiſted. High upon a rock, to which 
there is no acceſs but by the weſtern end, 
are the ruins pf the Acropolis. Cecrops 
choſe it as a place of retreat and defence for 
thoſe inhabitants of Attica whom he had 
collected from the ſurrounding villages, &c. 
I cannot poſſibly imagine any thing of the 
kind more magnificent than its Propylæa 
or veſtibule. It was built by Pericles, 
who coated the front and ſteps with white 
-poliſhed marble. Its five gates ſtill remain, 
but the largeſt or central is the only one 
not filled up. Between them are Doric 
pilaſters, which contribute much to the 


* How, amply has this idea been accompliſhed 
* The en was Mneſticles. 


See Be e 


beauty 
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mate of their appearance. Indeed, to be- 
hold this edifice without the livelieſt ſenſa- 


tions of admiration and pleaſure, even as it 
now 1s, ſeems to me impoſlible, conceive - 


then what it muſt have been when embel- 
liſhed by the ſculpture of Phidias, and un- 
impaired. The firſt object that meets the 
eye on paſſing it is the temple of Minerva, 
called nag, in honour of her virginity, and 
from its dimenſion of a hundred feet in 
width abcr. It was held in the higheſt 
veneration by the Athenians as the ſuppoſed 
habitation of their tutelary deity, whoſe ſta- 


tue it contained. In this celebrated image 


which was made of gold and ivory, 36 cu- 
bits in height, Phidias diſplayed all his art. 
When the Perſians took poſſeſſion of this 


city, they burnt the Parthenon with the 


other temples, and I might ſay fortunately, 
as it happened at a period but little antece- 


dent to the time when the polite arts had 


attained to perfection; when Pericles* with 


the aid of Phidias, Callicrates and Ictinus 


See Plutarch's Life of Pericles. 


U3 froehuilt 
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rebuilt it. The emperor Hadrian, whoſe 
attachment to Athens was continually diſ- 
played by his munificence, repaired it ſo ef- 
fectually, that it continued almoſt entire 
from his reign to 1687, when unfortunately 
a bomb, fired from the camp of Moroſini 
the Venetian general who beſieged Athens, 
fell upon and deſtroyed the roof. Its decay 
fince that accident has been rapid, and its 
richeſt ornaments pillaged. It was raiſed on 
ad. baſe of fix ſteps: its periſtyle had forty- 
fix columns — eight channelled in each front, 
and fifteen plain at the fides. They are 
forty-one feet and a half in height, and 
ſix in diameter. Its mutilated entablature 
repreſents battles between the Athenians 
and Centaurs, with religious ceremonies, 
proceſſions, &c. On the poſticus was 
ſculptured the birth of Minerva. It is 
lamentable to behold the ravages that tra- 
vellers have made upon the inimitable re- 

| Hevi of this and the other temples. With 
difficulty I diſcover what they repreſent, as 
not a figure is entire. The nobleſt ſculp- 
ture of Athens that has eſcaped the injuries 
| of 
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of time; Kc. is now ſcattered over Europe, 
and lodged in the cabinets of nations, whoſe 
barbarous anceſtors were not known even 
by name to the poliſhed inhabitants of 


Greece. 


The Parthenon was the principal temple 
of the Acropolis, and generally the moſt 
admired ; but I think with little reaſon, as 


that of Neptune named Erectheus, is of far 
more elegant, if of leſs noble architecture. 
It is like the Apollo of the Belvedere, the 


unrivalled maſterpiece of its kind. When 1 
had ſa@@n the Corinthian temple at Niſmes 
called La maiſon quarree, I deſpaired of 


ever again beholding a building that would 


afford me ſuch comfort in the contempla- 
tion of it. In Italy * and Sicily I found no- 
thing comparable with it, but on turning 
from the Parthenon how great was my 


| aſtoniſhment and delight to behold a model 


of Ionic ſtructure, than which nothing could 


* I muſt not however "_ the little w_ of the 


at Tivoli, 


0 


_ U =” 
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be more ſimple, and yet more ſublime ! It 
is impoſſible to miſtake it from the deſcrip- 
tion of Pauſanias who calls it d o. 
a double building, the two parts of it be- 
ing joined coli at right angles. The 

oy dedicated to Neptune or EreQheus, 
and the other to Minerva Polias—Protec- 
treſs of the citadel. By their junction the 
Athenians ſymbolized the reconciliation of 
theſe deities after their conteſt for naming 
Athens. | In the former was the falt-ſpring 
produtcd by a blow of N eptune's trident: 
in the latter the olive tree——Minerva's more 
profitable gift, and her image ſaid to have 
fallen from heaven, which was guarded by 
a ſerpent of uncommon fize WIL oncovgos Opis, * 

the ſuperſtitious Pauſanias knew not whe- 
ther to receive or reje& this miraculous 
ſtory. * Adjoining to the Polias is a ſmall 
temple erected in honour of Pandroſos— 
the faithful daughter of Cecrops. To her 
and her two ſiſters Herſe and Aglauros, 
Minerva entruſted a cheſt which contained 


* The guardian dragon, or ſerpent. 
the 
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the infant Erectheus guarded by a ſerpent; 
with ſtrict and ſolemn injunction not to 
examine its contents. The curioſity of the 


two elder prevailed over every other conſi- 


deration, and induced them to open it, 
when they were immediately rendered fran- 
tic and wp themſelves over a precipice. 
Pandroſos was true to her charge and there- 
fore worſhipped jointly with Minerva : ſo 
that when a heifer was facrificed to the 
goddeſs, it was accompanied with a ſheep 
to her. The order of architecture in this 


temple is (I believe) no where to be found 
but here; its entablature being ſupported 


by five female figures (originally ſix) called 
Cariatides inſtead of columns. As this build» 

ing was conſtrued about fifty years after 
the ſack of Athens by the Perſians, it is 
conjectured, and with all probability, that 
the order was deſigned as a ſatire upon Ar- 
temiſia queen of Halicarnaſſus in Cara 


who, though in origin a Greek, aſſiſted 
the Perſian with a fleet againſt her mother- 


country. 


The 
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The Cariatides are admirably finiſhed, 
and their robes extremely graceful, as is 

alſo their head dreſs. Theſe figures have 
been ſpelled Caryatides from a ſuppoſition 
that they were intended to. repreſent wo- 
men of Carya in Peloponneſus, a city in 
league with the Perſians ; but this is a 
weak conjecture, as their Afiatic dreſs alone 
will prove the contrary. The Pandrofium 
contained Minerva's olive tree called e 
from its branches bending downwards when 
they had grown up to the roof. Theſe are 
the only remains of the Acropolis, the 
foundations of the walls excepted. l viſit 
the divine Erectheum every day, and am 
only fearful that the barbarian Muſſulmans 
| who garriſon the citadel will ſuſpe& me of 
ſome deſign againſt it; and, by excluſion, 
debar me of the moſt exquiſite pleaſure. L 
can recelve at Athens. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXXIX. 
Athens, Dec. 1 5, 1798. 


FTE R 9 rain than are many 

people in this place who ſearch for 
antiques, of which I have made a ſmall col- 
lection, and ſome of them I greatly value 
for the beauty and accuracy of the engrav- 


ings. A French gentleman at Athens was 


half an hour before me in purchaſing a 
large Cameo, on which is the apotheoſis of 
Minerva ſculptured to perfection; but the 
day after, I/bought a ring that from its 
high antiquity is ineſtimable. To proceed 


n the deſcription of Athens, I thall recom- 


mence with the temple of Theſeus—the 
moſt entire in the world. It was built a 
few years after the battle of Salamis by _ 
Cymon the ſon of Miltiades, who, having 
taken the iſle of Scyros, brought from it the 
' hero's bones. A finer ſpecimen of Doric 
architecture never (I think) exiſted, and it 

appears 


0% * 
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appears to the greateſt advantage from the 
. eminence on which it ſtands, being erected 
on a baſe of five ſteps, and detiched. from 
all other buildings. The periſtyle conſiſts 
of thirteen columns on each fide, and fix in 
each front, including thoſe of the angles. 
The baſh relievi of the entablature,—not 
Jeſs beautiful than thoſe of the Parthenon, 
repreſent the heroic actions of Theſeus, 
and combats between the Athenians and 
| Lapithes. The inſide of this celebrated 

| temple is converted into a church dedicated 
to St. George, who is the tutelar ſaint of 
Athens as well as of England. Between it 
and the Acropolis is the Areopagos, or hill 
of Mars,—a court of juſtice long eminent 
above all other tribunals of Greece for the 

high character of its members, and the in- 
tegrity of their decifions.* It was named 
*arzenayes from Mars being the firſt criminal 
arraigned in it. Oreſtes was tried there for 


* Ariſtides obſerves that it was Ti i, To's "Banos 
Srdgrnelay T1auwlatkev X ayiwlaloy. — 1 he moſt bonourable and 


e ſacred of the Grecian ane, 
parricide, 
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parricide, Socrates for theiſm, and St. Paul 
for preaching Jeſus Chriſt and the reſur- 
rection. Two cuſtoms were particularly 
remarkable in this ſolemn court. It ſat in 
the open air, and in the dark. The inten- 
tion of the firſt, was to heighten the popu- 
lar idea of purity in the perſons and charac- 
ter of the judges, by ſuppoſing that they 
would be contaminated under the ſame roof 
as the homicide ; and of the ſecond, to re- 
move all ſuſpicion of partiality which might 
ariſe from their ſeeing and knowing the ac- 
cuſer and the accuſed. At firſt the mem- 
bers of it ſat in the day-time, but when the 
courteſan Phryne was on the point of being 
condemned by them for perſonating Mi- 
nerva, ſhe ſo perverted their judgment by 
an artful diſplay of her boſom, that they 
unanimouſly acquitted her. But the cogni- 
ſance of this tribunal was not limited to 
criminal juriſdiction, for Pauſanias obſerves 
that a ſhort time antecedent to the war 
between the Spartans and Meſſenians, the 
latter wiſhed to refer the diſpute to the 
Areopagites an unqueſtionable proof of 
| the 
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the high opinion entertained of them by the 

ſtates of Greece. Near this rock, and im- 
mediately below the Propylcea, is the theatre 

of Bacchus. We find that the firſt drama- 
tic exhibitions at Athens were repreſented 
from waggons and upon ſcaffolds. 


Dicitur et plauſtris vexiſſe poemata Theſpis.* 
During the repreſentation of one of Prati- 
nas's ſatyric compoſitions, about 498 years 
before the Chriſtian æra, the wooden fabrick 
gave way, and ſo many were killed or 

umed, that the Athenians, to prevent 
future accidents of the kind, built a theatre 
of ſtone, and named it after Bacchus, the 
god of feſtivity, &c. The firſt (I believe) 
was burnt by the Perſians, and this erected 
near the ſame time as the Parthenon, The 
materials are marble, . the form ſemioval, 
and the diameter of the ſcene 260 feet. Its 
interior parts, if I except the Kone or ſeats 
of the audience, are now no more. The 


- * Theſpis from waggons did recite his plays. 
2 principal 
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principal remains are the front, in which 


three arcades riſe one above another. The 
| loweſt indeed is almoſt buried in the ground; 
for the ſoil of Athens, like the ſoil of Rome, 
is from 12 to 18 feet higher than it origi- 
_ nally was. When I viſit this renowned 
theatre, I remember that the nobleſt dramas 
(thoſe of our own incomparable Shakeſpear 
excepted) were repreſented in it before the 
moſt refined people of the world, before a 
people more than any other attached to 
them, and whoſe character may in ſome 
meaſure be thence deduced. When I reflect 


that theſe ſcenic compoſitions animated their 


patriotiſm,. formed their language, refined 
their manners, and ultimately occaſioned 


their degeneracy and fall, I feel myſelf par- 


ticularly affected in beholding the Ruins 
which introduce theſe reflections. Had the 
Athenians given leſs attention to their 
theatre, and more to morality and diſcipline, 
they had ſupported the independence of 
Greece much longer than the fatal battle 
of Cheronea. A little beyond this theatre 
is the monument of Thrafycles,. erected in 
| ' honour 
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honour of his victory in the athletic games, 
It is a grotto in the rock of the Acropolis, 
the front of which is ornamented with three 
Corinthian pilaſters that ſupport the enta- 
blature, over which is the headleſs ſtatue of 
a woman, ſeated. There are three inſerip- 
tions upon this monument ; I ſhall tran- 
ſcribe one of them for you, being explana- 
tory of what it is. 


o AHMOE EXOPHTEI ITYOAPATOE HPXEN. 
AFNNO®ETHE OPAETKAHE ®PAEYAAOY AEKEAEYE 
INTIO@ONNTOE nalanx r= | | 
©EQNN OHBAIOZ HTA W. 

IIPONOMOZE OHBAIOZ EAIAAZKEN®, 


On the rock above it are two marble co- 
lumns. There were originally three in a 


triangle which ſupported a tripod f ; for 


* The people defrayed the expence. Pytharatus was 
Archon. Thraſycles the ſon of Thraſyllus of Decella, 
and of the tribe of Hypothoon, who preſided over them, 
won the prize. Theon the Theban was the muſician, 

and the Theban Pronomos the inſtructor. 
t In the athletic games of the Grecian people, tripods 
were among other gifts their prizes of oontention; as we 
read in Homer, Heſiod, — &c. 


16 
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below them was the Hreet of tripods, in 
which ſtood the ſatyr of Praxiteles, called 
for its ſuperior excellence nge. I find 


a remarkable anecdote of this famous piece 


of ſculpture in Pauſanias, which may pleaſe 
vou. Phryne, the miſtreſs of Praxiteles, 
having obtained from him a promiſe of 
whichever of his ſtatues ſhe ſhould prefer; 
beſought him alſo to point out to her the 
moſt beautiful ; but this requeſt he always 
eluded, being unwilling to pronounce on 
the merit of his own works. Perceiving 
it impoſſible to prevail upon him by en- 
| treaty, even when he doted upon her beaus 
ty, and was molt ſuſceptible of its influ- 
ence, ſhe one day ordered his ſervant to tell 


him that his workſhop was on fire, and all 


his ſtatues in danger of being conſumed. 
Alarmed at the report, he inſtantly ſprang 
forward, crying out that his fame was irre- 
coverably loſt, if the flames had reached 
his Satyr and his Cupid.“ Stop Praxiteles 

* E di g Tov Ealugov 7 o T3 Egala iN. 

„ Pauſanias Att. p. 18. lin. 1. 
I have not literally tranſlated this anecdote. 
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« (faid the artful Phryne) the report was 
e only my device to diſcover your opinion. 
« Your ſculpture is ſecure, and T now w Lowe 
* the Ce 


Hitherto J have proceeded in deſcription, 
of Athens with a certainty that the places 
J have mentioned are identical, but am 
now arrived at a part of the city, upon the 
Ruins of which, from the conciſeneſs and 
different readings of Greek hiſtory, it is 
difficult to determine. The Odeum, or 
theatre of muſick, which (as Plutarch ob- 
ſerves) was built in imitation of the Perſian 
king's pavilion, I ſhould rather ſuppoſe, 
from what I have generally colle&ed, ſtood 
at a {mall diſtance from the monument of 
Thraſycles. Near it (ſays Pauſanias) 
& was Enneacrunos, the only fountain of 
Athens.“ I have ſeen what I believe to 
be the ground-work of this edifice, but the 
nine conduits of the fountain are choaked 
by the ruins. Of heir ſituations, how- 
ever, I would willingly remain ignorant, 
eould I but with certain pronounce on an 

adjacent 
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adjacent edifice, which either was the Pan- 
theon of Hadrian, or the temple of Olym- 
pian Jupiter, two of the moſt magnificent 
buildings in Athens. The former was ſup- 
ported by 120 columns of Phrygian marble, 
the pannels of its porticos were of the ſame 
| ſtone, the roof was inlaid with gold and 
alabaſter, and every part embelliſhed with 
the choiceſt ſculpture and paintings of 


Greece. It contained a library and a gym- 


naſium encompaſſed by a hundred pillars 
brought from the marble quarries of Lybia, 


and named after its imperial founder, Ha- 


drian; but ſtill more gorgeous was the 


temple of Olympian Jupiter, for Livy in 


writing (as is generally ſuppoſed of Antio- 
chus the fon of Antiochus the great,) lays, 
Magnificentiæ vero in deos vel Jovis 
Olympii templum Athenis, unum in terris 
inchoatum pro magnitudine dei, poteſt teſtis 
effe.* The dimenſions of which, including 


* But of his magnificence to the ack the temple of 
Olympian Jupiter at Athens, the only one begun upon 
eq correſpondent to the greatneſs of the deity, can teſtify. 

= Drakenborch's Edition, Book 4 x{t. Chap. 25- 
X 2 the 
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the conſecrated ground, were four ftadia or 
half a mile. The different cities of Greece 
filled it with marble ſtatues in honour of 
Hadrian who had repaired it, but their 
ſculpture was much inferior to that of the 
Athenian artiſts ; ' beſides there were others, 
the materials of which were gold and ivory. 
Its foundation has been fabulouſly attributed 
to Deucalion, and the credulity of the ſu- 
perſtitious placed in it the chaſm into 
Which the deluge flowed when it ſubfided. 
How often has common ſenſe been ſacri- 
ficed to the arbitrary dogma of falſe reli- 
gion! Its true founder was Piſiſtratus, but 
the honour of completing it, was reſerved 
for the munificent Hadrian, He added 
what had been taken from it by Sylla, who 
(as Pliny relates) carried away many of its 
pillars to adorn his palace in the Capitol, 
As I am perſuaded that Pauſanias was 
regular in his deſcription of Athens, 
and that the genuine text of Thucydides 


* See his Book, Pages 1 5th, 16, &c. 
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is ag Nd f (towards the ſouth) and not, as 
Valla reads, we ag. (towards the north) 
I am convinced (as I have before intimated) 
that this was either the temple of Olym- 
pian Jupiter or the Pantheon. Theſe edi- 
fices ſtood near each other, but the remains 
of one have entirely diſappeared. From 
the prior conſtruction of the firſt I ſhould 
rather ſuppoſe the ruins in queſtion thoſe 
of the Pantheon ; yet it muſt be remem- 
bered, that although Hadrian built rhe lat- 
ter, he completely repaired and finiſhed the 
former. It is therefore impoſſible for me 
to decide upon a ſubje& ſo difficult of in- 
veſtigation. Indeed I cannot hazard an 
opinion upon it, as I think it would baftle 
the reſearches of the moſt ingenious and 


learned antiquarian.“ There are ſtill erect . 


„ee Book the ſecond, Chap. 1 Sch. 


+ Sinee my return to England, I find that the cele- 


brated Mr. Stuart ſays the marble of this building is not 
Phrygian but Pentelic, If 1 did' not from experience 
believe otherwiſe, ſuch evidence would convince me that 


it mas fas temple of Olympian Jupiter. 
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of it ſixteen channelled columns, fifty feet 
in height, to remind us of Athenian ele- 
cance and grandeur. It ſtood near that 
quarter of the city which Hadrian built, as 
J perceive by the inſcriptions of a gate 
erected between the diviſions, on one ſide 
is written N | 
* 


AIAEIE-AOHNAI-OHEEOZ-H-ITOAIE.® 
On the other 


AIAEIE-AAPLANOY-K-OTXI-OHEENZ-NOAIE.F 


South of the Acropolis is Mount Muſceus, 
ſo called from the ſon of Antiphemus the 
elder poet of this name who was buried 
there. Upon the top are the ruins of a 
monument erected in honour of Philopap- 
pus, who, though born in Syria, and related 
to the royal family of Antiochus, deduced 
his origin from the little town of Beſa in 


ws You ſee Athens formerly the city of Theſeus. 5 
+ You ſee the city of Hadrian and not of Theſeus. 


Attica. 


— 
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Attica. His military talents and fidelity 
procured him the command of a Roman 
army, with which he triumphed over the 
Germans and Dacians. The front of this 
elegant monument is concave, between the 
top and bottom it is divided; the upper 
part had three niches with figures, (of 
which two only remain) containing the 
headleſs and otherwiſe mutilated ſtatues of 


Philopappus and Antiochus, ſeated ; under 


the former of which is written enrdwn; 


ETiÞavovs Buca itus, * and under the latter Bagiazus | 


Ailoxss Bacihtus Aflloxove, F In the lower diviſion, 
the general is repreſented in a triumphant 
car, drawn by four horſes abreaſt, and at- 
tended by a numerous retinue. This baſſo 
relievo was a maſterpiece of ſculpture when 


entire, but is now broken and defaced. . 


The monument was erected in the reign 
of Trajan. Below it, I traced the ſemi- 
oval form and ground- work of a building 
which ſome have injudiciouſly ſuppoſed to 


* Philopappus the ſon of Epiphanes of Beſa. 
3 The King Antiochus ſon of the King Antiochus. 
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have been the Odeum. I rather think ic 

was the Pnyx, or public hall, in which 
certain magiſtrates were ſworn into office, 
as at the upper end, there ſtill remains an 
altar hewn out of the rock, on which they 
took the oaths; but this is little more than 
conjecture. 


Iliſſus ran at the bottom of Mount Hy- 
mettus, and under the walls of Athens. 
“It is reported (ſays Pauſanias *) that 
„ Orithyia the daughter of Erectheus was 

&« carried off by Boreas when playing on 
e the banks of this rivulet.” It was ſacred 
to the gods and to the muſes. In honour 
of the latter the Athenians raiſed an altar, 
called Meow Caps Eiooiaduy,® near the ſpot on 
which Codrus their patriot king was ſlain 
by the Peloponneſians who beſieged Athens. 
The oracle promiſed them ſucceſs againſt 
the city provided they did not kill the 
king. Codrus, having heard this, went 
among them diſguiſed as a peaſant, and 


; * Attica, page 77th, line 27th. | | 
f was 
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was ſlain in a quarrel excited by him, for 
his own deſtrution. His ſubjects on hear- 
ing it, ſent a herald to demand the body of 
their monarch, at which the enemy imme- 
diately raiſed the ſiege as a fruitleſs attempt, 
and -dopapheny. + 


"Them are ſtill near the Iliſſus the re- 
mains of Diana Agrotera's temple, but the 


moſt remarkable object is the ſtadium of 


Lycurgus, or as more generally called, the 
ſtadium of Herodes Atticus. It was likened 


to a mountain of white marble, a quarry of 


Pentelicus being exhauſted in raiſing the 


ſtupendous mole. Its form is oblong, the 


length 647 feet, which is leſs than a Ro- 


man ſtadium, and breadth 134. The end 


over the Iliſſus is open, the other cloſed 
ſemicircularly. It was built for the com- 
bats of wild beaſts and gladiators, for cha- 
riot races and the celebration of athletic 
games. The body of Herodes Atticus was 
by a decree of the people removed from the 
firſt place of its interment and buried here. 
This extraordinary man, whoſe liberality 

equalled 


e eee was 
— W- 4, 22 * % » —— 


E — 
ä 2 2% SES Gr wt, 5 
1 - % % - . by 4 41's 
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equalled his opulence, though of illuſtrious 
family was originally in low circumſtances. 
In repairing his humble habitation he diſ- 
covered a cellar ſtored with immenſe trea- 
ſure, of which, he immediately informed 
the Emperor Trajan as the proprietor of 
Athens. The monarch charmed with his 
honeſty bade him «/e it. $* T cannot (re- 
_ plied Atticus) it is too much for me,” 
5% Abuſe it then (ſaid the other) for it 
is your own,” but this he was incapable 
of doing, It was applied in relieving the 
diſtreſſes of the indigent, in encouraging 
literature, and embelliſhing his native 
Athens. _ 


i I have traced the channel of the Iliſſus 
above three miles, thinking its ſtream had 
been diverted into another courſe; but vain 


| was the purſuit. I therefore conclude it 


perpetually dry, as even in this rainy ſea- 
ſon it has not a pool of water. The 
Mea: Ehe have ſo often wept over tho 


* Muſes of Iliſſus. 
ruins 


EE rr xxx. 


ruins of Athens” that their tears are now 
exhauſted. The honey of Hymettus is fill 
delicious, and yet of inferior flavour to that 
of Hybla in Sicily. 1 have twice been upon 
the ſummit of this thyme- covered moun- 
tain, which commands the moſt intereſting 


| proſpect on earth. 
Adieu. 
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renn n 
Athens, Dec. 24, 1788. 


Tris impoſſible to be laviſh of commen- 
1 dation upon the ingenuity diſplayed by 
Andronicus Cyrrheſtes in his tower of the 
winds, which is almoſt entire, but conſider- 
ably buried in the ground. The form is 
octagonal: and, on its eight ſides are ſtatues 
in alto relievo that repreſent the eight prin- 
cipal winds, oppoſite to their reſpective 
quarters. Theſe are rendered deſcriptive of 
the ſeaſons in which they blow by age, 
ſex or ſymbol, and over them are their dif- 


ferent names. Noroz. Alx. ZEOYPOEZ. EKIPON, 
BOPEAZ. KAIKIAE. ATHAINTHE and EYPOZ®, 


The tower 1s encircled near the middle by 
a corniſh, below which, on every fide, was 
a quadrant, the lines being ſtill viſible, 
The top or tile is compoſed of four and 

twenty ſtones, and round the eaves, are as 


* The South wind: the So. Weſt: the Weſt: Nor, 
Weſt, North; Nor. Eaſt: the Eaſt; the So. Eaſt, 
= © LEW many 
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many lions heads to carry off the rain. 
Theſe exact numbers ſhe that Andronieus 
had divided the wind in twenty four parts. 
Upon the top of the building was a brazen 
triton, holding in its hand a wand, which, 
as the figure three, pointed to the wind 
that blew. Upon the pavement I ſaw the 
remains of a clepſydra or water dial. Indeed 
every part of this ſingular tower is a ſub- 
ject of contemplation and ſtudy. Like moſt 
of the other ancient edifices of Athens, it 
was built of white marble, now of a duſky 
yellow. | Its Rones's are ſquare and en 
uy large. LT 


1 have in this eur Adee left 
behind me an elegant little building to 
which I ſhall 6 return, namely, 
the choragic monument of Lyſicrates, or 
as commonly denominated, the lantern of 
Demoſthenes. Its form is circular; the 
entablature, on which is repreſented in 
beautiful baſfo relievo the ſtory of Bacchus 
and the Tyrrhenian pirates, is ſuſtained by 
ſix fluted columns nine feet ſeven inches 


1 


„ 

in height, the capitals of which are of 
the richeſt Corinthian order. Between each 
is a marble pannel. The tholus or cupola, 
crowned by an ornament ſimilar to a plume 
of feathers, is one piece, on which vine and 
laurel leaves are ſculptured with exquiſite 
delicacy. The inſide is only five feet ten 
inches in diameter. Much do I lament 
that a Franciſcan convent (in the wall of 
which it ſtands) prevents me from behold- 
ing to advantage this inimitable little mo- 
nument of Greek architecture. It is of 
high antiquity being built in the archon- 
ſhip of Evanetus, that is, in the ſecond 
year of the 111th Olympiad or 335 years 
before the Chriſtian æra. On it I with 
difficulty made out the following inſeripr 

tion. | . 


AYEIKPATAE. AT ZI FIAO T. KIRIN ETS. ExoPHT EI. 

AKAMANTOS . ITAIANN. ENIKA . OEN. HYAEI- 

AYEIAAHE . AQHNAIOE . EAIAAEKEN. 
EYAINETOS . HPXEN#. 


* 1 of Kykyna the ob of Lyſithidos gave the 
chorus. The victor was of the tribe of Achamas. Theon, 
the muſician, Lyſiades of RY the teacher, 8 Eva- 


netus, the archon. 
1 obſerve 
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T obſerve that Theon was muſician both 


of theſe and of the games in which Thra- 
52 was victor. 


Over one of 'the principal ſtreets, is the 
Doric portico of a temple dedicated to Au- 


guſtus. Upon the entablature I find a Greek 


inſcription, and another above it on the 
acroterion, indicating, that from the mu- 
nificence of Julius and Auguſtus Cæſar, 
this temple was erected in honour of Mi- 
nerva Archegetis, or the chief conductreſs. 


And now I ſhall conclude this deſcrip- 
tion of Athenian Ruins with what is gene- 
rally but erroneouſly called the temple of 
Olympian Jupiter. As ſoon as I ſaw it, I 
was convinced it could have been no other 

edifice than a portico; for it has the ap- 
pearance of nothing elſe. Probably, it was 
that of Eumenes, called n e mh from the 


various freſco paintings of the walls in 


which Zeno taught a virtuous and ſevere 
ſyſtem of philoſophy, hence called Stoic; a 


philoſophy that ad rendering the body obe- 


dient 
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dient to the mind, or the paſſions to the 
reaſon, formed the greateſt characters of the 
heathen World. Its order of architecture is 
Corinthian, as appears by the few noble co- 
lumns which remain convinc ing but me- 
lancholy memorials of its departed gran- 
deur. . N | Te 
Having now ſurveyed the EE | 
within the walls of Athens, let me lead you 
in imagination to its plain and grove of 
Academus, where there ſeems from the re- 
moteſt ages to have been an uninterrupted 
fucceſſion of olive trees—the ſuppoſed boon 
of the Athenian goddeſs. In the time of 
Pauſanias the Academia was near the city. 
It is now above a mile diſtant. I diſcovered 
' it by a few broken altars lately dug up, and 
by the monuments of Traſybulus, Pericles, 
Chabrias, Phormio, &c, which lead to it 
from Athens. At the entrance of this ſacred 
ſpot, in which the eloquent Plato taught a 
moſt grateful ſyſtem of philoſophy, between 
the extreme ſeverity of Zeno, and the in- 
dulgence of Epicurus, were ſtatues in ho- 
nour 


Lr r it, gar 


nour of Diana, called 75e beſt and mot beau- 


tiful goddeſs, and # little temple ſacred to 


Elutherèan Bacchus. Beſides theſe, were 
the altars of Prometheus, of the muſes, of 
Mercufy, of Minerva, and of Hercules. 
Not far from it (ſays Pauſanias) is the 
tomb of Plato.“ Perhaps I have diſcoveted 


it. I one day thought ſo, and kiffed the 


mouldering ruin with more enthuſiaſm 
than ever pilgrim did holy felick. I daily 
wander on foot or on horſeback through 
theſe groves, which like the principles of 
their own Plato, feem immortal; and think 
tohat might have happened iti places how de- 
ferted and ſilent. F requently do I lotter 
along the channel of the Cephiſus, and re- 
fled on the greateſt men of Athens and an- 
tiquity, who have fo often walked upon its 
banks. I feel myfelf in theſe reveries in- 
expreſſibly happy, ad proud of my ſitua- 
tion; but if 1 proceed in this rhapfody, 1 
ſhall tire even you with exceſs of ego- 
tiſm. 
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| Being lately accompanied by out conſul 
and his janizary Mahomet Baſha “, I made 
an excurſion to the plain of Marathon, 
about four and twenty miles from Athens. 
On the journey we turned a little out of 
the road to ſeg a marble trunk and head of 
a Coloſsèan lion, I having promiſed to write 
an account of it to Sir Robert Ainſlie, as on 
his return he may probably take it with 
him to England. From this place we ſoon 
reached the romantic ſides of Mount Pen- 
telicus, whence Athens was ſupplied with 
marble, and about two in the evening 
gained the brow. of a hill, from which 1 
gazed over the celebrated field of battle 
where Miltiades with 10,000 Athenians 
and Platzans, defeated 110,000 Perſians. 
As we deſcended ſlowly, I had time and 
advantage to examine the whole ſcene. The 
plain is formed like a creſcent, being waſh- 
ed on one 1ide by the ſea, and on the ner 


* The words Paſha ld Baſhs ſeem but little known 

in England. The firſt is a governor or general, the ſe- 

- cond ſignifies miſter or maſter. In 87 a 49 7 
he ihould be called Baſha, 

| mut 


3 
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ſhut in by high mountains, between which 
are three entrances. I ſuppoſe it to be 12 


miles in compaſs, and generally taken, 


about a mile in breadth. Near the middle 
of it is a large barrow which I believe to 
be the tomb of Miltiades. It has lately been 
Wee and found a ſolid maſs. 


| There is no account in hiſtory by which 
of the defiles Miltiades entered the plain, 
but his advantage againſt the ſuperior num- 
ber of the enemy is manifeſt from its nar- 
row dimenſion. The ruins of the trophy 
are ſtill extant on the northern ſide of the 
barrow *, and many tomb ſtones erect upon 
the * The Athenians who fell in the 
ſight were buried together upon the ſea 
ſide. The ſpot is ſurrounded by pools of 
water, which from the deſcription of a 
French artiſt at Athens led me to it. This 
gentleman had dug there and found three 
bracks, upon each of Ow 1s ſtamped the 


Sn wat 5 
See the Attica of Pauſanias, page 31, lins gh. 
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word 464m. I alfo, having procured a la- 
| bourer, ſearched above an hour and raiſed 
"ſeveral, but none inſcribed, When 1 had 
rode and walked over this intereſtin g ground 
till night, we went to the little village of 
Marathon at the northern end of it, where 
to my great ſurpriſe, the inhabitants told 
the conſul, that they often hear thoſe 
noiſes, as of arms and the neighing of horſes 
which Pauſanias mentions, —ſome natural 
though unknown cauſe muſt exiſt. The 
next day we returned; not being able to 
purſue our / intended nn to eee for 
the og. Fae 2234 


F* 


{Having inks 4 ny) WY every thin E 
chat Athens and Attica contain deſerving 
bf inſpection, having pried into unfrequent- 
ed places; in ſhort, having made every ſpot 
of it familiar to me, I lately aſcended Mount 
Anceſmus on the north · eaſtern ſide of the 
city, and chere, before the door of a ſinall 
_ Chapel, lay down to contemplate the proſ- 
pet, I looked ever Athens with a mixed 
nn of a and ſorrow: of affec- 


: tion, 5 
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tion, becauſe it had been the firſt .of cities, 
the nurſe of literature and refinement, hav- 
ing in almoſt every art and ſcience produced 
the greateſt maſters the world ever knew: 
and of ſorrow, becauſe it was now ſunk in 


| barbariſm and miſery, Is it not ſurpriſing 


that this ſame Athens, which ſagrifeed every | 


thing for liberty and the prefervation of 
Greece, which treated with virtuous con- 
tempt both the enmity and friendſhip of a 
deſpot, who led millions of tropps againſt 
it, ſhould now be the property of the Kiſ- 
laar Aga, a caſtrated black ſlave of the 
Seraglio? Its temples are mouldering to the 
breath of time, and in another century perr 
haps, the remains of its beauty wilt be loſt 
for eyer. I ſaid to myſelf, Many an anr 
cient. traveller, ſuch as Pauſanias, hath 
aſcended. to this point, where-] now lie, to 
behold the city in all its gloty: and oh! 
how different was 1 in their time from 
what it is in mine.“ I then fancied: the 
ſplendid feſtivals, the public games, aud ſor 
lemn proceſſions of the Athenian people, in 
Mie pomp and elegance of ſyperior' rer 
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finement. In a word, my imagination had 
carte blanche, and highly was it gratified 
with the various mens pleaſing e ee Which 
it eee _ 


The ern town, ſituate N. N. Fat 
of the Acropolis, is between four and five 
miles in circumference, and contains not 
more than 5000 inhabitants, if as many. 
The houſes are mean and low: over every 
door they place heads, or broken baſh re- 
lievi of ancient ſculpture z—a cuſtom which 
induced me to viſit all in the town, in ex- 
pectation of finding a good buſt for you: 
but my ſearch was not attended with ſuc- 
ceſs. Theſe fragments, &c. are put up in 
honour of their ſaints, but their piety is not 
proof againſt golden temptation : for like 
Judas they would ſell their God for money. 
Though governed by à Paſhà and other 
Turkiſh officers appointed by the Kiflaar 
Aga they have among themſelves certain 
municipal magiſtrates, and often with i in- 
dignation J hear the ſacred name of Archon 
eee upon an animal more contemp- 
X tible 


par rh in: ab 
tible than the bailiffs of our meaneſt bo- 
roughs. I reſide with Mr. Macri our con- 
ſul ; but buy my own proviſions, which at 
the beſt are bad: there being no other meat 
than goats' fleſh, but few roots, though the 
ſeaſon, which is particularly ſevere at Con- 
| ſtantinople, is here open ; and their bread, 
from the want of good mills, is gritty and 
bad. However theſe, with rice, dried figs, 
olives, honey of Hymettus, and rich milk, 
are as much as I could with, and more than 
expect. In addition, I muſt obſerve that 
my vn is an excellent Icalian cap 5 


There is little bociety at | Adidas a 
Macri has three ſiſters, the moſt pleaſing 
and amiable Greek women I know. I have 
alſo viſited the French conſul. His wife was 
pretty, and too great a favourite of Sir R. 
W—rſ—y when here, for her huſband 
grew jealous, and by letter complained to 
Sir Robert Ainſlie of the Baronet, 


f I am almoſt inclined to believe, that the 
ſageriority of the ancient Athenians in arts 
T4 nn 
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and ſciences oyer all other people, was in 
great meafure produced by phyſical cauſes; 


for their ſucceſſors, arg remarkable for their 
ingenuity. You have probably heard that 


their ſubtlety in trade, &c. is ſo refined, that 
eyen Jews cannot exiſt among them, and 
the report is true. Such are the effects pf 
education. and government upon natiqnal 
character, that the Greeks are from having 
been the beſt of people, now become the 
worſt: for generally dpeaking, they are the 
molt proud, mean, mercenary, artful, trea- 
cherons, and vindictive beings that diſgrace 
humanity. If you read the hiſtory of Con- 
ſtantingple to the period of its capture by 
the . ny will, I think, be ae 
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Patras Jan. n 1b. 


FITH « five horſes! for r | 
my janizary, my guide, myſelf, 
and e I left Athens on the 26th, 
and having aſcended the hills that bound 
the plain upon the weſtern fide of it, ſent 
on my little caravan with directions to wait 
for me at Eleuſis, and fat down to take one 
parting look of the city. I was happy in 
the reflection that the general appearance of = 
| the country was the ſame as ever, but alas 
| how changed is Athens. I doted over the 
proſpect above an hour, the fleeteſt hour 
I ever knew, and when I tore myſelf from 
the happy ſpot on which I lay, never, never 
to be forgotten, I, for the firſt time ſince 1 
left England, wiſhed myſelf at home, as T 
then thought that every other country muſt 
appear inſipid to me, but the ſurmiſe was 
bens. and * for I was much 
pleaſed 
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pleaſed with the bending plain of Eleuſis, 
or the Rharian field, the fertility of which 
is happily allegorized by the fable of Trip- 
tolemus, who is ſaid to have taught the in- 
| habitants before all other people to ſow corn. 
On our way we croſſed the Cephiſus (a 
different rivulet from that near Athens) an 
the banks of which, Theſeus flew the rob- 
ber Polypæmon, or Procruſtes. Eleuſis 
ſtood at the weſtern extremity of the plain, 
where it ſwells into hills. It now conſiſts 
of a few wretched cottages, the only traces 
of its ancient ſplendour being the marble 
ſtones that cover the ground. On the ſcite 
of the celebrated temple of Ceres, I beheld 
a broken ſtatue of the goddeſs. There were 
only three temples. in the world that for 
fize and magnificence could rank with this. 
That of Olympian Jupiter at Athens, of 
Diana at Epheſus, and of Apollo at Miletus. 
Vou will recollect that the Eleuſinian myſ- 
teries, which in their ſecrecy appear to 
have been ſimilar to our modern free ma- 
| ſonry, were performed there. Panianias 
| fays he intended to have revealed them, but 

| was 


* 
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but was deterred from his deſign by a dream. 


This feſtival, of which the learned: Meur- 
fius has given a minute deſcription, was/ re- 


vered more than any other by the ancients: . 
The terrors of initiation raiſed by artificial 


thunder and lightning, by darkneſs, ſcreams, 
groans, and diſmal ſpectres, frightened into 
ſecrecy thoſe inſtructed in the myſteries: 
nor indeed could they divulge them from 
the infamy and capital puniſhment that 
would follow ſuch an act; and yet the 
doctrine is ſuppoſed to have been the unity 
of the Deity, and future rewards and pu- 
niſhment. Every fifth year there was a 
ſolemn proceſſion from Athens to celebrate 


this feaſt, and the road between the two ci- 


ties was called from it een or the 11 
_ bay | 


"The country between Eleuſis and Me- 
gara is pleaſing, though uncultivated. There 
is little more to be ſeen at the laſt than at 
the firſt of theſe places; yet I beheld the 
ruins of the aqueduct mentioned by Pauſa- 
nias. The modern like the ancient town 
8 ſurrounds 
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ſarrounds the ſides of a hill. I walked 

about it an hour or two in ſearch of anti- 
quities, but was fearful of every perſon 1 
met, as the plague lately brought there had 
earried off many. On my return to my 
lodging I found that ſome of the unhappy 
people had enquired if I were a phyfici _—_ 
being a 15 per me. 1 05 


We Fr abe next morning at 8 
break, and ſoon began the aſcent of thoſe 
high and rugged mountains that in the 
iſthmus of Corinth form a barrier to the 
Peloponneſus. When near the ſummit a 
gang of armed Albanians (the worſt of 
ſavages) ruſhed from a houſe by the road, 
and ſeized the bridle of my horſe. The 
Janizary inſtantly came up, and telling them 
in humble language (which a Turk never 
uſes but in fear) that I was a Frank of con- 
ſequence in the Sultan's ſervice, they after 
a conſultation (dreadful interval !) ſuffered 
us to proceed even without pillaging my 
baggage, but not my purſe. I was happy 
ta eſcape, becauſe many travellers have 

| been 
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been murdered upon theſe lone mountains. 
Indeed from the time of Theſeus they have 
been infeſted by robbers. In that here's 
journey from Argolis to Athens he reta- 
liated upon Sinis Pitocamptes the ſame pu- 
niſhment which he (Sinis) had inflicted 
upon many travellers: that was, he bent 
to the ground the branches of two pine- 
trees, with which the mountains are co- 
vered, and having faſtened a leg of the 
robber to each, ſuffered them to ſpring 
up to their places with his difſever'd limbs. 
The view from the top is grand, including 
the iſthmus and its two ſeas, Mount Ci- 

thæron, with the ſurrounding country to- 
Wards the north, and to the ſouth-weſt an 
extenſive tract of Peloponneſus. Great 
has been the unſucceſsful labour in endea- 
youring to cut a channel of communication 
between the two ſeas. It would xow (I 
am convinced) be ſoon effected, but not in 
the ſame direction as formerly choſen. 
There are ſtill upon the top of theſe moun= 
tains the ruins of a ſtrong wall, which de- 


ended the peninſi ula of 80 from foreign 
inroad 


WW” - 
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inroad, and n are the remains of the 
| Radium, in which the iſthmian games were 
celebrated in honour of Palæmon or Meli- 
certes. With extreme veneration I walked 
over theſe ruins, ſo long a ſchool of virtue 
and heroiſm. The glory of victory col- 
lected all the generous youth of Greece to 
- contend for a wreath of parſley, or of the 
pine tree. No wonder that the * | 
multitudes fighting under the ſcourge could 
not prevail againſt ſuch men. . Archias of 
Antioch has deſcribed theſe and the other 
games of Greece in a well-known tetraſtic. 


| fiooags tio 1 ar EMM, rtocages el 
0. Too ty Oulan, Or dv d Adv ð 
Zs Ard TIanaiuoys AN Hi. 
Abax ds Twy Kolivos NNE oriva s. 


It is impoſſible not to adenire from the 


iſthmus the ſituation of Corinth: but in- 
Trandawd... . 2 


* There are four ſacred games in Greece two in dice 
nour of mortals, and two of immortals ; of Jupiter, of 
Apollo, of Palæmon, and of Archemor. The rewards 
of theſe are a crown of the wild olive, apples, wreaths of 


ee and of the pine tree. 
| Read 


5 
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ſtead of its lofty walls, its marble temples 
and palaces, I looked over a mean town of 
ſcattered houſes, at which I arrived about 
ſeven in the evening; and, after much en- 
treaty, obtained a room in the houſe of a 
Greek Dragoman. His reluctance to receive 
me aroſe from apprehenſion that the Turks 
might think us Ruſſians, and reſent his 
civility to their enemies; but with his door 
he opened his heart, and proved the moſt 
hoſpitable Greek I ever knew. He prepared 
for me an excellent ſupper, a good bed, 
and: breakfaſt the next morning ; for which 
he not only refuſed any gratuity to himſelf, 
but would not even ſuffer his ſervants to 
take any thing. The appearance of ancient 
Corinth from its gulf or port Lechæum was 
doubtleſs very ſtriking, as it roſe gradually, 
in all the majeſty of architecture, from the 
water, to the baſe of a high and perpendi- 
cular mountain called Acrocorinthos, on 
which the citadel was built. The ground- 
works are the only remains of it, if I except 
the Ruins of a temple, the name of which 
I cannot diſcover in Pauſanias. It has 

eleven 
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eleven fluted columns 22 feet in height, and 
fix in diameter, of rude Doric arehitecture, 
very ſimilar to that of Pæſtum. I ſuppoſe 
theſe columns to have compoſed the peri- 
ſtyle of this temple. It ſtands in the mo- 
dern town about a mile from the ſea. Cons 
trary to expectation, I was permitted td 
aſcend the Acrocotinthos, whence the view 
on all fides was not inferior to that from the 
iſthmian mountains. The fortifications are 
in a ruined condition, but the place from 
its ſituation would be impregnable, if pro- 
perly defended upon that fide by which 
alone it can be attacked. I had the cuti- 
oſity to viſit the ſpring, at which, Bellere- 
phon is ſaid to have caught che ren 
horſe Pegaſus. 


Corinth was built about 1 500 years A. C. 
and, for the turbulence and ſedition of its 
inhabitants, ſacked by the Roman general 
Mummius 1354 years after its foundation. 
In the conflagration, the celebrated Corin- 
thian braſs—more precious than gold, was 
| forged from a molten mixture of metals. 

bon There. 
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There! is a remarkable anecdote i in Velleius 
Paterculus of the Conqueror, who, though 
a good ſoldier, was no virtuoſo. Finding 
that the city was full of beautiful ſtatues, 
he determined to ſend them to Rome (which 
about that time began to admire and culti- 
vate the polite arts) but apprehenſive that 
his ſoldiers might deſtroy or injure them, 
he declared, * that if it ſo happened, they 
„ ſhould replace them with ae ſtatues. 
« Sj eas perdidiſſent eos novas reddituros.” 
It was rebuilt by Julius Czfar for the com- 
mercial advantage of its ſituation, and in 
honour of the many illuſtrious citizens it had 
produced. Its naval power was very con- 
ſiderable at the commencement of the 
Poloponneſian war, and its population ſo 
exuberant as to make frequent colonization 
neceſſary. Hence the origin of Syracuſe, 
Epidamnus &c. &c. When I had ſeen every 
thing of note at Corinth, and upon the 
Iſthmus, to which I rode the morning 
after my arrival, I thanked my generous 
hoſt for his hoſpitality and departed. We 
travelled through a charming country 
Vor. II. * planted 
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planted with olive groves, * near the 
Corinthian Gulf, no longer alive with 
triremes and Fe ee ee but deſerted 
and ſilent. Having croſſed the river Ornea 

we ſoon entered ee which, though 
leſs extenſive than many of our Engliſh 
counties, was once an empire founded by 
Ægialeus 2089 years before Chriſt. I be- 
| Nvs it is generally ſuppoſed that the capital 
of this country was the oldeſtcity of Greece, 
Argos not excepted. We rode over the 
fonts of which it was built, what an object 
for reflection! and, having g ſtaid there longer 
than I intended, was obliged to paſs the it 
a few miles farther in an uninhabited cottage 
half-roofed. We made a large fire in the mid- 
dle of it, round which we ſlept. Fortunately I 
had brought with me from Athens a baked 
rice pudding, ſome eggs, dried fruit, and 
a flaſk of wine, on - I made a delicious 
banquet. The next morning was remark- 
ably clear, and I beheld diſtinctly on the 
other ſide of the bay, the country of ancient 
| Phocis, of the Locri Ozoles, and (I believe) 
Mount Helicon. The ſea coaſt of Achaia 
1s 
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is more cultivated than that of Sicyon, hav- 
ing many vineyards which produce the 
current grape, but of à quality inferior to 
the fruit of Zante and Cephalonia, We 
found much difficulty in croſſing the rivers, 
as the wooden bridges had been ſwept away 
by the late floods, and were conſequently 
delayed ſo long, that we did not arrive at 
Voſtizza until the cloſe of the evening. 
We put up at-a lodging houſe, but the 
people were ſhy of us, eſpecially ſome of 
the town magiſtrates who happened to be 
there, as we had travelled through a coun- 
try much infected with the plague; but 
having aſſured them we had carefully 
avoided communication with the inhabi- 
tants, they Rs perſuaded by an Italian 
phyſician, one of their number, to receive 
us. This gentleman, knowing the poor 
accommodations of the houſe, kindly ſup- 
plied us with a ſupper, but could not from 
prior engagement partake of it with me. 
Voſtizza is one of the largeſt towns of the 
Morea, and carries on no inconſiderable 
trade in currants and other produce of the 

| 42 country. 
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country. It has no antiquities 3 


it, being of modern date. We continued 
our journey the next morning along the ſea 


ſide, and about four in the afternoon came 
to Patraſs, but were denied entrance by a 
Turkiſh guard who threatened to fire on 
us if we advanced, having as they ſaid come 


from Megara and the plague. I could not 


prevail on them even to carry a meſſage to 
Mr. Strane the Engliſh Conſul. You ſee 


that the Muſſulmans of Patraſs are apoſ- 
fates from the predeſtinarian doctrine of 
a Mahomet, and happy would it be if this 


apoſtacy were general. Having waited an 
hour without a proſpect of entering the 
city, I began to look about me for a lodg- 
ing, when I deſcried a man in a Frank's 


dreſs. w_ hallooed,; and ſpoke to him in 


Italian which he happily underſtood, and 
acquainted - him with our embarraſſment. 
He immediately went to Mr. Strane, who 
obtained a paſſport from the Paſha, and ſent 
his janizary to meet me with a beautiful 
horſe, on which I entered in prancing 
triumph. 

Patraſs 
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Patraſs olim Patræ but originally called 
Arva ' was founded by one Eumelus. It 
ſtands near the entrance of the Corinthian 
Bay or Gulf of Lepanto, and though one 
of the largeſt towns of the Morea, is the 
moſt unhealthy from its damp ſituation. 
There are ſtill ſome flight remains of an- 
cient ſtructure, but to pronounce upon 


them with certainty is impoſſible. The 


. country about it 1s fruitful,” as I perceived 
in two excurſions on horſeback. I think 
myſelf fortunate in having collected ſome 
very fine cameos and intaglos through the 
aſſiſtance of Mr. Strane and his couſin Mr. 
Paul, who is Conſul for the Republics of 
| Holland and Raguſa. To the former I am 
under great obligation for his diſintereſted 
hoſpitality, which I ſhall ever gratefully 
remember. What a valuable treaſure in 
ſociety is a good man! 


* 
* 
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— 5  Ragaſa Feb. 8, 178g. 


N the fourth day after my et at 

Patraſs, I fortunately found- (for it 
ſeldom happens) a veſſel failing out of the 
Gulf of Lepanto for N 1 overtook 
her, agreed with the maſter for my paſſage, 
and bade adieu to the claſſic ſhores of 
Greece. The ſame evening we failed over 
the bay upon which the famous battle of 
Curzolari or Lepanto was fought between 
the united fleets of Spain, the Venetiaus, 
and the Pope, commanded by Don John of 
Auſtria, and the Turks, under their High 
Admiral Ali Paſha. After one of the 
| bloodieſt conflicts recorded in hiſtory, 
which happened on Sunday the 7th of 
October, 1570, the Ottomans were com- 
pletely vanquiſhed ; for of 228 galleys they 
loſt two thirds. The next day we were 
becalmed ſo near the rocky iſland of Ithaca 
that 
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that I went on Kore, but found no traces 
of antiquity, nor inhabitants. Having paſ- - 
ſed Corfu, as ſevere a ſtorm came on as 
ever vexed the Adriatic. The fea rolled 
tremendouſly, and continued in this agita- 
tion during a night of the profoundeſt dark- 
neſs. We were toſſed in a narrow channel 
between two ſhores equally dangerous. 
that of Otranto which is flat, and the op- 
polite coaſt inhabited by Albanians, who, 
though deſcended from the brave and ge- 
nerous Epirots,* are become a people of 
| ſavages and aſſaſſins. About three in the 
morning the mizzen maſt went by the 
board, and all affiſted to clear the ſhip 
which ſeon righted, but the alarm was 
dreadful. Happily the crew were good 


* They were honeſt and ſimple before the Turks had 
- conquered and converted them, being wiſely governed 
by their own Princes; the laſt of whom was the cele- 
brated Seanderbeg, who. renounced the religion which 
had been forced upon him when an Icoglan of the 
Seraglio by his father's and brother's murderers, and 
having re-eſtabliſhed, long ſupported, the G ee 

of In a | | 
tos 2 4 ſeamen, | 
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ſeamen, for by their exertions under divine 
Providence they kept the veſſel off land. 
At day-break the violence of the tempeſt 
ſubſided, and was followed by a calm, after 
which, on the 1oth of January, a favour- 
able wind brought us into the lefſer har= 
bour of Raguſa. As we failed towards the 
mole, I was charmed with the general ap- 
pearance of the place: on one ſide is the 
Ile of Croma; on the other a ſteep moun- 
. tain, the lower part of which is laid out in 
vineyards and gardens, and at the en 
_ of the harbour 1 15 the . 1 


= 
3.” * = _ 


This little Republic, a part of Dalat, 
extends 120 miles along the Adriatic, and 
generally taken, is about 12 in breadth. 
At the two extremities are the iſland” of 
Læſina and the mouth of Cattaro,—both 
in the territories of Venice; and behind it 
are the fruitful plains of Boſnia — ſubject. to 
the Turks. Raguſa and the two Stagnos 
are its only cities. The foundation of the 
former, 1s attributed to thoſe Romans who 


colonized Epidaurus, now a heap of ruins 
called 


— 
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called Raguſa vecchia, or old Raguſa, about 
five miles from it; for when that city was 
ſacked by the Saracens its inhabitants fled 


for protection to the adjoining mountains, 
and afterwards reuniting themſelves, built 


the capital of this Republic. From the 
command of proſpect, its ſituation is de- 
lightful, from the convenience of two ports 
on each ſide, advantageous, In 1667, it 
was deſtroyed by an earthquake, but this 
evil was, as it often happens, productive of 
good; for to it muſt be aſcribed the breadth 
and regularity of its ſtreets, the grandeur 
of the public buildings, and the beauty of 
the houſes, It is ſurrounded by high walls 

of late conſtruction, and a deep e; the 
drawbridges of which are raiſed every 
evening at ſunſet, and the gates ſaut in the 


ſmall but the ſuburb extends itſelf to the 
northern Port Gravoſa—a noble baſon, in 
Which the largeſt ſhips can ſecurely ride at 
anchor. Into. it flows the broad river Am- 
bla, from its deep and filent receſs of rocks 


and mountains covered with olive groves, 
| and 
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and enlivened with villas—the ſummer re- 
ſidence of the noble Raguſans. The coun- 
try though mountainous is prolific, ſupply- 
ing the inhabitants with oil and wines of 
the beſt qualities; but the conſumption 
exceeds the produce, and obliges them to 
have recourſe to their Mahometan neigh- 
bours for proviſions, which are incredibly 
cheap, as in times of - the greateſt ſcarcity, 
meat does not exceed two pence a pound, 

and every other article of conſumption j 15 as 
tow. I (though a ſtranger) pay only a 

e 21 pound for the beſt ere. oy 


On my arrival I was permitted by the 
ſuperior of the health office to perform my 
quarantaine on ſhore, and hired a houſe for 
the purpole ; but through the interpoſition 
of the Senator Count Baſegli (to whom 1 
brought a letter of introduction from Mr. 
Paul their Conſul at Patraſs) inſtead of 
being confined forty days, I was liberated 
in three weeks, although we had arrived 
with a foul bill of health :—an indulgence 
without precedent. Indeed when in qua- 

| | rantaine 
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rantaine I had the liberty of walking or 
riding wherever I pleaſed with an atten- 
dant, though at firſt, for form ſake, a cen- 
tinel was placed at my door. They inſiſted 
(for I was ſcrupulous) that I, and even my 
ſervant, ſhould go out, being perſuaded we 
would not touch any body. My proviſions 
were brought to me every morning, and 
though I kept a good-table and gave coffee 
to my viſitors in the evening, the daily ex- 
pence did not exceed four ſhillings. My 
day of grace was on the grand feſtival of 
Biagio, their tutelar Saint, in which I par- 
took of the general joy, mixed in the ge- 
neral confuſion, and was honoured with a 
ſeat among their nobles to behold the an- 
cient ceremonies of the Republic. The 
principal of theſe were a religious pro- 
ceſſion, and ruſtic dance of old women, 
who carried upon their heads baſkets of 
: bread to denote plenty. Upon this day, a 
numerous body of the peaſantry aſſembles 
in the city, every man bearing his muſket, 
which he continually loads and diſcharges, 
| being ſupplied by Government with an un- 
| limit ed 
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limited quantity of powder. This cuſtom 
was once politically neceſſary, as it trained 
the ſubje& to arms without diverting his 
attention from the more neceſſary occupa- 
tion of the olive yard, and ſpared the Re- 
public the expence of ſupporting a large 
body of troops; but like many other inſti- 
tutions, it is now grown into abuſe; being 
productive only of inconvenience, noiſe, 
confuſion, and accidents, 


The form of Government is ariſtocratic, 
as in the nobles alone are veſted the legiſ- 
lative and executive powers: the former 
in the afſembly of all thoſe patricians who 
bave completed their 18th year, and the 
latter in a ſenate of 45 members elected by 
the former from its own body. There is 
alſo a leſſer or privy council of ſeven choſen 
from the Senate, who in reality are the ad- 
miniſtrators of the executive-government, 
though the forty-five are nominally ſo. At 
the head of the Republic is the Prince or 
Rector elected from the Senate, whoſe 
term of office continues only a month, He 

18 


is honoured with the enſigns of royalty, 


reſides in the public palace, has the exclu- 


ſive privilege of propoſing all matters to be 


diſcuſſed, and the better to ſupport a ſupe- 
rior dignity of character, is confined to his 
palace, except when on public days his pre- 
ſence is required; though in dark nights 
he ſteals into the ſociety of a few friends, 
where I have often met him. From the 
nobles are elected all their officers civil and 
military, by whom this little common- 


wealth is wiſely and proſperouſly govern- 


ed. Its commerce is conſiderable for ſo 


ſmall a territory, from the continual oppor- 


tunity which every ſubject has of engaging 
in it. Whenever a merchantſhip 1s built, 
thoſe, who are deſirous to purchaſe ſhares 
(however ſmall) in it, may have them upon 
application—a wiſe ordinance, if you re- 
flect, that by the numerous adventures in 
each veſſel, the emoluments of trade be- 


For this ſketch of its Government I am indebted to 
my Kort | 1 friend the Abbe F errich. ws 
Fe 0 __- += * "Sane 
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eome more beneficial to the Republic from 
being ſo generally diſtributed, and the 
loſſes leſs ſevere. For the Grand Signior's 
protection, the liberty of trading in his 
dominions, and an exemption from toll, 
they pay him an annual tribute, and ſend. 
triennially two nen to anten. 


tinople. 


The inhabitants of Dalmatia are in their 
garb and manners not unhke the high- 
landers of Scotland, brave, honeſt, ſimple, 
and fo inured to the inclemency of weather 
that even now when the ſnow is four 
inches high upon the ground, parties of 
them (as I ſce from my windows) paſs the 
night round a ſmall fire in the open air. 
Of the Raguſans I cannot write too fa- 
vourably, e of the nobles and ſupe- 
rior order of citizens, who ( generally 
ſpeaking) poſleſs all the good qualities that 
virtuous example and refined education can 
beſtow, without thoſe vices which prevail 


in countries more open to foreign inter- 
courſe, 
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courſe, and conſequently more practiſed in 
deception. They have more learning and 


leſs oſtentation than any people I know, 


more politeneſs to each other, and leſs 
envy. Their hoſpitality to ſtrangers can- 
not poſſibly be exceeded: in ſhort, their 
general character has in it ſo few defects, 
that I do not heſitate to pronounce them 
(as far as, my experience of other people 
will permit me) the wiſe}, beſt, and happieft 
of flates. ' Among them I muſt firſt men- 
tion my noble and venerable friend Count 
Giacomo Baſegli, whoſe goodneſs to me 
will ever receive my warmeſt gratitude and 
acknowledgment. And with him the 
names of Ragnina, Sorgo, Volante, Za- 
magna, and Ferrich: to the two laſt of 
theſe gentlemen I am indebted for the 
higheſt compliments that could be paid a 
ſtranger, compliments of Which I then 
felt, and ever muſt feel myſelf undeſerv- 
ing; as you will perceive when I tell you 
that the Abbe Zamagna (a name great in 
the republic of letters) ſent me his admi- 
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®  rable tranflations of Heſiod and Theocritus 
in Latin verſe, IRE; with theſe 
ines. | bs 


p „ 
— 


. Accipe, WATKINS, ZAMAGNE carminay, et inter 
% Angligenas reditus, ſis memor Illyriz: 5 | 
« Quz, quamvis ſquallet deferta atque horrida, 4 
Non minus ac Latias ſuſpicit Aonidas. 7 
6 Teque etiam laudat, quem primo in flore j Juvente 
66 e ge artes pa 79 docet.“ ie 


22 


Soon 8 at an entertainment given 
by the Count Baſegli, printed papers. were 
handed round. to the company in whic 


2798 1192 17 - 
read 


Fg 
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In deceſſu Rachuſio TuoMe Warkixsi, Angli. f 


* 


{ 


4 Te talem, 3 Am virtutibuy ae 
« Noſſe, fruique tuo ſæpius alloquio, 
Lætitiæ pars ſumma fuit, Nuac invida — 
« Dum ſors te was pour dolor 'e wh e 26 
& Unum 
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| « Unom quod ſupereſt; tibi fauſta precamur eunti, 
V Optamuſque tuz flamina amiea rati. 
At puppi Adriacum dum tu ſulcaveris æquor, 
* Spargemus mæſtis littora nos lacrymis.“ 
A few evenings ago at Count Ragnina's 
he pronounced theſe extemporary lines, 


cc Non tu diſcedas ſolus, verùm ibimus una, 
« WarkIxsr, et quo te, nos quoque veritus aget. 
« Nam quocunque ibis te ſemper noſtra ſeqdentur 


« Vota, nec abſiſtet pectore fixus amor. 


Thus careſſed and flattered by theſe ami- 
able citizens, I dwell among them in un- 


interrupted happineſs, if I except thoſe 


unpleaſing moments when I reflect on my 
approaching departure. 


J lately viſited in the Ifle of Croma a 
monaſtery founded (as I am told) by 
Richard Cœur de Lion, in conſequence of 
a vow for his deliverance from ſhipwreck ; 
and yeſterday, a party was made for me to 
the Iſland of Melita, upon which (as re- 
lated in the Acts of the Apoſtles) St. Paul 
was ſhipwrecked. An honeſt Monk con- 

Vox. II. A a. ducted 
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354 TRAVELS: = 
ducted me to the ſpot where he landed, 
ſtill known, by the two ſeas that meet there.* 
The iſland is pictureſque, and held in high 
veneration by the Raguſans, who make 


many ſummer excurſions to it. | 
Vale. 


* Ads of the Apoſtles, 25th chapter. 
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e Venice, March 25, 1789. 
"JHE intreaties of my friends at Ragu- 
1 fa, and my own inclinations induced 
me to protract the evil hour of departure as 
long as poſſible, but at length an opportu- 
nity preſented itſelf that could not be ne- 
glected, and ] embarked in a large boat, 
which, for my convenience, was ordered 
by the Count Baſegli to carry the public 
diſpatches to Fiume a city of Croatia: I 
ſay for my convenience, as a much ſmaller is 
generally uſed. When the time came I 
took ſorrowful leave of the many who ac- 
companied me to the water. We proceeded 
under an eaſy ſail all night, and early the 
next morning arrived at Sabioncello, a little 
village near the extremity of the Republic. 
The whole of our voyage was through that 
long cluſter of iſlands that lie upon the 
| Dalmatian coaſt, the various ſcenery of 
. „ which 
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which is particularly ſtriking, as many of 
them are covered with woods of oak— 
eſteemed the, beſt timber in the world for 
ſhipbuilding. It continued fix days before 
we came to Fiume, in which 1 had ſeveral 
opportunities of landing both on the conti- 
nont and in the iſlands, where I diſcovered 
that the wretched Government of Venice 
had, by ſending out their Barnabotti, or fa- 
miſhed nobility to prey upon the inhabi- 
tants, rendered ineffectual the beneficence. 
of nature. What a contraſt between them 
and the citizens of Raguſa who lived pro- 
tected and exempt from all taxes, while 
they gan ſcarce ſulſſi upon the righ land 
they inhabit, being haraſſed by every ſpe- 
eies of extortion that avarice can deviſe and 
8 Tamer. execute! We touched at, Spalatro 
where I beheld, with leſs wonder than I 
et had I not ſeen Athens, the noble 
-ruins of Diocletian's palace, and lay a night 
at Zara. Fiume 1 18 One of the few. ſeaports 
-that: belong to the Emperor of Germany, 
Who, by many privileges aud immunities 
-wiſely granted to it, has much augmented 
| „ 5 | it's 
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its commerce. I left it the morning after 
my arrival, and through the lying ingenuity 
of my valet who told the poſtmaſters that I 
was charged with diſpatches for Cæſar, id 
ef, the Emperor, travelled with great expe- 
dition to Trieſte. Though 1 had often 
heard a favourable aeforijnion of this city, 
J aſſure you it much exceeded my expecta- 
tion. The houſes are grand, the ſtreets 
wide and crowded with people of different 
nations, and the whole preſents an appear- 
ance of commerce, of induſtry, and of opu- 
lence; ſo that the Adriatic from the ſitua- 


tion of Trieſte, wears as it were a crown 


of gold. When Joſeph the Second declared 
it a free port, he ſtruck a final blow to the 
declining commerce of Venice which funk 
as the other roſe. Like that of Genoa it has 
been diverted by a people who were once 
the ſubjects if not the ſlaves of that proud 
Republic. Having viſited with curious eye 
Whatever was deſerving of obſervation, I 
took a boat to Venice, and once again truſt- 
ed myſelf to the ſea. The night ſoon came, 
and the wind proved unfavourable, ſo that 


A a 3 in 
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that in deſpair I crept under the hatches, 
.continually expecting to be driven back, In 


this ſituation I ſlept until rouſed by. the 
voice of the boatmen who ſeemed to addreſs 


ſomebody at a diſtance ; ſuppoſing that we 


had returned I enquired, but oh ! conceive 


my extaſy on hearing we had reached the 
outward iſland of Venice, the wind having 


changed in the night. I jumped up and al- 
moſt loſt in joy beheld the city before, us, 
in which, on the 15th ultimo, I landed af- 
ter an eaſtern tour of eight months. 


It ſeemed a fortunate occurrence to ar- 


rive for the laſt week of the carnival, which 
is the moſt brilliant of any, but much more 


fortunate to find that it would be immedi- 
ately followed by the election of a Doge. 
The laſt (Paolo Renier) died a few days be- 
fore my arrival, but the nobility (whoſe 


| principal occupation 1s amuſement) would 


not publiſh the event, that it might not 


break in upon the carnival, the as 
of which at Venice, is (I ſhould ſuppoſe) 


the firft Jubilee in the world. It may be al- 
moſt 
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moſt ale that the diverſions of it are innu- 
merable, coffee-houſes, theatres, balls, mu- 
ſic, proceſſions, ſtreet orators, puppet ſhows, 
juglers, &c. &c. in ſhort every entertain- 
ment that an ingenious people, the moſt 
addicted to pleaſure of any other, could de- 
viſe. The generel dreſs was black ſilk do- 
minos, and clokes trimmed with lace. I 
aſſiſted at a variety of ceremonies as curious 
as they were new to me, but the appearance 
of St. Mark's Place in the laſt night, beg- 
gared every other ſcene. At twelve it was 
filled with an infinite variety of maſks in 
fancy dreſſes and dominos, moſt of whom 
carried lights in their hats, torches, bells, 
rattles, drums, and whiſtles which were con- 
tinually uſed. The diverſity of dreſs and 
confuſion of mixed ſounds, could not be 
exceeded, it being the maſquerade of a na- 
tion and that caricatured above deſcription or 
even idea. The day after the carnival the 
Doge's death was announced by the tolling 
of all the bells, and the diſcharge of ord- 
nance at an appointed hour. His funeral 
took _ on the fith of March at four in 

7 Aa 4 | the 
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the evening, and was conducted in flown 
ceremony and magnificence. The proceſ- 
ſion, conſiſting of the council of Ten, of 
other magiſtrates, and numerous aſſiſtants, 
began in St. Mark's Place. In the middle 
was borne a figure of the late Doge made 
of wax, as Br body had been md ſoon 
after his demiſe. It moved flowly to the 
church of San Giovanne Paolo, in the cen- 
tre of which was erected a ſuperb temple of 
wood called Catafelto, for the reception of 
the ducal coffin. The muſic of the requiem 
was inferior only to that which I had heard 
in the Capella Seſtina at Rome, and the ce- 
remony concluded with a funeral oration, in 
which the deceaſed was much more pane- 
-gyriſed than 1 fear he ever will be in the 
hiſtory of his country. Before I proceed to 
deſcribe the ſubſequent election, I muſt 
obſerve, that the government of Venice 
conſiſts of a grand council of all the noble 
Venetians, who have completed their 2 5th 
year, in which the ſupreme authority re- 
ſides. From łhis body are elected 120 ſo- 
. or rather in the Ve- 
netian 
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-netian dialect, Pregai, to whom it confides 


the management of home and foreign af- 
fairs, the power of making war and peace, 
of concluding alliances, of granting ſubſi- 


dies, and of impoſing taxes. From theſe 


are taken the council of Ten, who guard 
with jealous vigilance the ſafety of govern- 
ment, judge all ſtate offences, and deter- 
mine all cauſes that affect the eommon- 
wealth. Their tranſactions are wrapped in 


the profoundeſt ſecreſy, being ſuperior to 


controul, and exempt from enquiry. Among 
themſelves, they appoint every quarter, the 


three inquiſitors of ſtate, who are abſolute 
in all cauſes and over all perſons, not except- 


ing that of the Doge. They can enter the 
houſe of any one ſuſpected, break open his 
drawers, and poſſeſs themſelves of his pa- 
pers without intimating even the cauſe of 
their ſuſpicion. This excefs of power has 
produced the moſt oppreſſive acts of ſecret 
tyranny, and ſpread over the Venetian go- 
vernment a darker ſhade of deſpotiſm than 
on any other of Europe. There ate ſeveral 
n ſubordinate to theſe, and alſo great 

W officers 


officers of ſtate, particularly the nine Pro- 
curators of St. Mark, whoſe ſituations in 
point of honour are next to the ducal. The 
Doge has much power in appearance, but 
none in reality, being in all things directed 
by the Savi Grandi—the fix ſages or coun- 
ſellors who are appointed to attend him. 
The credentials of the Venetian ambaſſa- 
dors, &c. are made out indeed in his name, 
but he cannot ſign them. All letters to the 
republic are addreſſed to him, but he is not 
permitted to open them. To the colleges 
of government over which he preſides, he 
dares not propoſe any meaſure without the 
approbation of the Savi Grandi. His reve- 
nue is ſunk in ſupporting his rank, and his 
family is excluded during his life from any 
ſhare in the government. In ſhort, his 
fituation is ſo far from deſirable, that few 
are willing by accepting it, to renounce the 
ſuperior power which they poſſeſs in coun- 
cil, and to ſacrifice private comfort to public 
_ dignity. Immediately after the funeral, ſuc- 
ceeded the election, but during the inter- 
unn, it was expedient for the admini- 

ſtration | 


* 
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ſtration of public buſineſs to nominate a 
Vice-Doge, when the ſenior of the Savi 
Grandi, or in other words, my noble friend 
the Cavalier Giacomo Foſcarini was ap- 
pointed; who, till the election was deter- 
mined, reſided in the palace, and gave the 
moſt ſumptuous entertainments to the fo- 


reigners, nobility, and his friends who com- 


plimented him upon the occaſion. Not only 
- the other counſellors and heads of tribunals 
received their company, but every perſon 
admitted within the palace, was regaled with 
whatever meats or wines he choſe, and this 


banquetting continued ſeveral days. The - 


election happened on the 1oth. The only 
candidate was Baſtiano Mo—ne—o, gover- 
nor of Verona, but that wretch was ſo no- 
torious for the unnatural love of his own 
ſex, that the electors rejected him, and choſe 


* 


Ludovico Manini,—a gentleman of unble- 


miſhed character. The impartiality of their 
choice is ſecured by the intricacy of the 
mode preſcribed, which is as follows. From 
the great council 30 of different families 


are drawn by lot, who being aſſembled, re- 
| duce 
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duce their number by ballot to nine ; the 
nine elect forty, who are brought down to 
twelve. By theſe are nominated twenty- 
five, who are ballotted to nine. The ſecond 
nine chuſe forty-five, and theſe are reduced 
to eleven. Finally, the eleven appoint the 
FORTY-ONE, who (if approved in full couti- 
eil) elect the Doge. Like the cardinals in 
conclaye they are ſhut up, and forbidden all 
exterior communication until their choice 
be made. Their firſt act is to create among: 
themſelves three preſidents and two ſecre- 
taries, to the former of whom, each elector 
being called, preſents his vote written t upon 
a card, which is immediately put into ati 
urn. The ſecretaries, having nombered 
theſe cards, throw them into another urn, 
and take out one, which they read to the 
electors, who enquire into the character of 
the noble. If approved, they proceed to 
vote, and ſhould the twenty-five of the 
forty-one ſupport him, he is declared Doge. 
The election of Manini was made known 
about two O'Clock, when all ranks and de- 
1 ſeemed to rejoice at it. St. Mark's 
| Palace 
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Palace was thrown open for the reception 
of foreigners, the nobility, &c.. and a ball 
immediately commenced, which continued 
with little intermiſſion, #bree days and three 
ghts. The day after the election were 
the proceſſion. and coronation. From. St. 
Mark's church the Doge, attended by four 
of his neareſt relatives, was carried in 2 tri- 
umphal chair on the ſhoulders of 30 0 40 
men, amongſt crowds of innumerable peo- 
ple. He, made the tour of the place, and 
threw (as I hear) 4000 ducats of his new 
coined, money to the populace. When he 
entered the palace the ducal bonnet. was 
placed upon his head by the Vice-Doge, 
and he was again preſented to the people. 
If 1 except the march of the Grand Signior 
to- be declared Gaza, I never ſaw any thing 
ſo noble as this proceſſion. The 8 
of St. Mark's Place were occupied by the 
moſt beautiful women of Italy, and the area 
thronged by a people. that needed no ſol- 
diery to be kept in order. The Venetian 
nobles boaſt much of this diſpoſition. i in their 
PopmNee A a happy diſpoſition for them. 


Imme- 


* 
* 2 - , 
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* Immediately after theſe rejoicings a new 
Procurator of 'St. Mark was choſen, and 
forry am I to add, that Mo—ne—o,. the 
very man whoſe crimes debarred him from 
the Dogeſhip, was elected by a great majo- 
rity in oppoſition to many worthy charac- 
ters. Banquets and balls fimilar to, though 

leſs magnificent than thoſe of the Prince, 
ſucceeded, together with Ru that 
wy all Venice in a blaze. 


LETTER 


„„ LETTER XIIV. 
Verona, May 5, 1789. 


N the third of laſt month 1 left the 

brilliant Caſſini of Venice, and its 
perpetual round of amuſement, for the ſo- 
litude and tranquility of Padua. Finding it 
itnpofſible to take leave of thoſe who had 
honoured me with their affection and 
friendſhip, I bade them adieu for a few days 
only, having intimated a ſhort excurſion 
upon the Terra Firma. Many, my dear Sir, 
ſuppoſe that a foreign tour is continually at- 
tended by pleaſure, but oh! how much are 
they miſtaken. The circumſtance I have 
juſt mentioned ( if they know what it is to 
Feel but how few are there who 45 ? ) would 
convince them of their error. They ar- 
rive in Italy, where being well received 
and generally introduced, they ſoon acquire 
friends, whom, in a few months, a few 


Mort months (for {6 they ſeem) they leave 
ONE for 
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' for ever. During my ſtay at Padua I rode 
every day to ſee the country houſes of the 
noble Venetians upon the many branches of 
the Brenta. All its environs are charming, 
particularly in this ſeaſon, when nature 
awakes to the forward influence of an Ita- 
lian climate. I came to Vicenza on May 
day, a town, which in proportion to its 
ſize, has more good buildings than any 
other in Europe, having been the birth- 
place and reſidence of Palladio. So much 
was I delighted with the many public and 
private monuments of his taſte, that I 
almoſt thought myſelf at Athens, parti- 
cularly when I beheld the Olympian theatre 
A model of ſublime architecture. The 
ſituation of Vicenza is more agreeable than 
that of Padua, as the ſurrounding country 
is finely varied with hills. On one of theſe 
is a Palladian villa, in imitation of which, 
the Duke of Devonſhire has one at Chiſwick 


built by Lord Burlington, The town is about 
four miles in circumference, and populous, 
not being like Padua the occgſonal reſidence 


of the noble Venetians. In its churches 
| are 
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are ſome good paintings by Paul Veroneſe 
and Tintoretto. The country between Vi- 
cenza and Verona is like a garden, the fer- 
tility of its appearance being heightened by 
contraſt of the rude and barren Alps that 
bound it. The view of theſe mountains is 
ſo grand, that it /hould have pleaſed me, 
but alas! I beheld them with ſorrow, be- 
cauſe they reminded me that in a few days 
ILSſHauld be no longer in Italy. However, I 
thought of you, and was comforted. Ve- 
rona -a aity of conſiderable extent and 
population, is pleaſantly ſituated upon the 
rapid river Adige, which divides it in two : 
parts, forming a bold and beautiful curve. 
Its amphitheatre has triumphed over time, 
accident; and injury, more than any build- 
ing in- Italy (the Pantheon excepted) ; for 
its inſide (which will contain from twenty 
to thirty thouſand people) is entire. My 
Cicerone informed me, that when the Pope 
paſſed through Verona he wiſhed to ſpe 
this noble edifice, and a day being fixed, 
he found on entering, that there was no 
room for his Holineſs but in the arena, the 
ſeats being completely filled to receive him. 
Yo. II. N -. ma 
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This city has been horioured by the atten- 
tion of our Shakeſpear, Romeo and Juliet, 
as well as his Two Gentlemen, were of 
Verona, but the times ate much changed 
for the worſe in the preſent age of apathy, 
as it would be impoſſible to find two ſuch 
Jovers on this hide of the Alps, if on Jura. 


1 mal coeds my letter with a ſhort 
Sketch of the Italian character generally 
taken, but muſt premiſe, that it often is 
groſsly miſrepreſented by prejudice and ig- 
norance. Tf crime be more prevalent Bere 
than in other countries, they do riot ariſe 
from the natural diſpoſition of the inha- 
bitants, but from bad government and 
ſuperſtition. The beſt people, as we learn, 
from the examples of Greece and Rome, 
may degenerate from the virtue of their 

anceſtors, and become the worſt. Wiſe 
laws carefully adminiſtered will change bar+ 
bariſm into urbanity, and I believe they 
would operate with the greateſt ſucceſs upon 
the Italians, becauſe their ternper is natu- 
rally mild, and their ingenuity ſuperior to 
| that of other nations — the 2 ex- 


cepted. 
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cepted. We know that in arts and arms 
they hays had ſome. of the: greateſt charac- 
ters of the modern world. Perhaps from 


the friendſhip have formed with a few 


individuals, I am led to think too favour- 
ably of the pegple in general, but muſt ſay, 
that although the education of the better 
ſort be often defectiye, I have in Italian 
ſociety paſſed my. time as much, to my 
ſatisfaction, as in any other whateyer. They 


are infinitely more attentive to us than we 


are to them, more temperate, leſs arrogant, 
and leſs prejudiced; There is indeed one 


 exious imputation againſt them, and that 
is their conjugal infidelity. Before marriage 


be women are nuns, and. after it liber- 
tines, At twelve years they are immured 
in a convent, from which there is no return, 


but upon the hard condition of receiving 


from their parents a huſband whom they 
have never ſeen. If diſſatisfied with him 
(as ĩt generally happens) they are at liberty 
(from univerfal cuſtom) to chuſe their Ca- 
valieri Serventi, or Ceciſbei, who attend them 
to all public places, for the huſbands dare 
not, aſſiſt at their toilette, and, in a word, 
B b 2 
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uo every thing they are ordered; for which 
the ladies ſacrifice their -own virtue, and 
the huſband's honour. Shocking as it is, 
I muſt obſerve; ; that the Italians are leſs 
"culpable in this reſpect than the Britiſh 
: women, whoſe conſorts are generally the 
objects of their own, not of their parents 
choice! Had the former the power of re- 
fuſal, which the latter poſſeſs, Jam per- 
ſuaded that their example in matrimony 
would be as worthy of imitation as that of 
any other women, eſpecially as there are 
"ſome; though few, who riſe ſuperior to the 
general corruption; and, to preſerve their 
fidelity inviolate, ſubmit to the ridicule « of 
Went . has 


. N Pn one at Hike ak . at Venice. 
When I had talked to the former, of my country- women; 
and deſeribed ſome of them as virtuous, generous, « candid, 
affeRtionate, and ſincere ; her animated countenance (I 
never can forget it) told me her ſenſations. She felt 
chat noble emulation which inſpired Corregio when he 
beheld the works, and heard the praiſes of Raphael, for 
in the words of that great man ſhe anſwered me Sen 
anch io Pittore.— “ J too am 4 painter, 4 and yet (oh 
; | randy ſuch a woman is neglected by her huſband. 
IETrER 
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Braffels June I, 1789. 


REAT was the alteration of country 

in one day's journey from Verona to 
Trente. Inſtead of looking with pleaſure 
and complacency on plains luxuriant in all 
the gifts of nature as about Verona, my 
eyes were tired with ſurrounding mountains 
that preclude all view. Trente is well built 
and ſituate upon the banks of the Adige, 
which runs with great celerity towards 
the happier ſoil and climate of Italy. Poets 
perhaps would perſonify this ſtream, and 
ſuppoſe it to anticipate the change by its 
rapidity of current. From 'Trente I came 
to Brixen, and from Brixen to Inſpruck. 
The Tyrol reſembles the rudeſt parts of 
Switzerland. From Inſpruck I paſſed thro? 
Suabia to Conſtance, and thence, by a road 
already deſcribed to Laufenburgh. The 
neareſt way from Italy to England 1s 
theop gh 
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through France, but a letter from Mr. Po- 
cock, painting in ſuch glowing colours the 
beauties of the Rhine, induced me to purſue 
the courſe of that river. I therefore em- 
barked in a ſmall boat at Laufenburgh, 
and glided down its clear deep and rapid 
| ſtream through enchanting ſcenery, paſſing 
by the cities of Baſil, Straſburgh, Spires, 
Manheim, - Worms, Mentz, Coblentz, 
Bonn, to Cologn. From Cologn Itravelled 
by land to Duſſeldorf to examine its gal- 
lery of pictures. —a noble collection of the 
Italian and Flemiſh ſchools, and from 
Duſſeldorf to this place. through Aix la 
Chapelle. I have here paſſed a few days 
moſt agrecably in the company A Lord Ly 
Lady Torrington. 


And now, my dear fir, I anticipate the 
pleaſure I ſhall feel in returning to you and 
to my country, after having 7 largely gra- 
tified my curioſity. The happineſs I ſhall 
enjoy from the remembrance of my travels, 
I can imagine but not deſcribe. ; for how 
can I deſcribe that which can only be 

; exceeded 


exceeded by the recollection of your vittues, 


O quid ſolutis eſt beatius curis ! 
Quũm mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 


Lahore feſſi, venimus Larem ad noſtrum 


Deſideratoque acquieſcimus leaoF, 
Catull. Carm, 3 I, lib. 7. 


2K „ 


The author of theſe 1 having had 
the misfortune to loſe that parent for whoſe 
amuſement they were written, entreats the 
indulgence of his readers whilſt he uſes this 
public opportunity of paying a ſhort tribute 
of filial duty and reſpect to his memory. 
There are few in whom the elements of 
nature are more happily mixed than they 
were in him, as he poſſeſſed underſtanding 


Imitated. 
+ Ah ! what ſo happy as a mind at reſt, 
When cares no more lie heavy on the breaſt ; 
When tired of foreign travel, we return 
To our own country, and at length diſcern 
The place which firſt we knew, which moſt we love, 
And in the bed that nurſt us fleep! 
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to 6 to retain, and 
eloquence to communicate whatever had 

been the ſubje& of his enquiries, And to 
give theſe properties the greater effect, his 
application became from habit, his prin- 

cipal amuſement. Nor were the qualities 

* of his heart inferior to thoſe of his head, 
for, he had all the virtues of humanity, with 

few of its defects. Reader, he was a greth 


he was a g man. 


—— — —— 


